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Foreword 


Leer A PERIOD of social concern and action, it is to 
be anticipated that vital presentations related to practice would 
reflect the social scene. In fact, those papers that are included in 
this volume dwell with few exceptions on the ways and means of 
helping the poor and dealing with the social pathology inherent 
in the imbalance in our society of racial and cultural minorities. 

It is in this context that the presence of significant papers re- 
lating to social strategy and social research is to be expected. ‘That 
a group of presentations dealing with both dysfunction and en- 
hancement of function of individuals and groups emerged is an 
acknowledgment of the sound range of the profession’s concern. 

The papers selected lent themselves to grouping under the 
headings of “Social Service,” “Social Research,” and “Social 
Strategies.” These highlight the turbulence and social change 
which motivated them. It is in the content of each article that 
relevance of practice to the concerns of society is developed. ‘They 
are representative of the practice phase of the g6th Annual 
Forum theme of the National Conference on Social Welfare: 
“An Action Platform for Human Welfare—Phase II.” 

Three members of the Editorial Committee were assigned to 
read, evaluate, and make the selections for this volume. In so 
doing, they not only carried out their charge but reflected on the 
continuing need for professionals to describe, analyze, and record 
the nature of their practice even as the social welfare field ex- 
tends its involvement in social policy and other areas of concern. 

The subcommittee, consisting of Arthur Katz and William 
Schwartz, in addition to the chairman, was helped in its task by 
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a fine working relationship with the Editorial Committee of the 
Conference and the support ‘and counsel provided by Joe R. 
Hoffer, Sara Lee Berkman, and Mabel Davis. The helpfulness of 
Dorothy M. Swart of Columbia University Press is noted with 
great appreciation. 


EMANUEL BERLATSKY 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
of the Editorial Committee 
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Harris CHAIKLIN 
“Social System, Personality System, and Practice Theory” 

Social work practice, defined as a worker’s response to information re- 
ceived, may interpret behavior in terms of individual needs or reac- 
tions (personality system) or in terms of interaction among individuals 
or groups (social system). The symbolic interaction theory—behavior 
as mutual awareness of people for each other—tends toward the devel- 
opment of a new system of social diagnosis. 
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Worker Contract” 
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to determine the effect of such variables as worker personality and 
group structure. 
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‘Mothers’ Wages—an Alternative Attack on Poverty” 

A critical look at current antipoverty and income-maintenance propos- 
als leads to the conclusion that they fail to involve a significant level of 
income redistribution. Mothers’ wages, requiring payment of at least 
the federal minimum wage to mothers kept outside labor markets by 
obligations of child rearing, are defended on the basis that child rear- 
ing is an essential social function entitling mothers to compensation, 
taxable as income, but not related to legal or financial status. 


LEON H. GINSBERG 
“Social Problems in Rural America” 
Problems of rural America include depopulation, dehumanization of 
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minority groups, substandard housing, and inequalities in application 
of the law and delivery of services. Rural community organization is 
needed to provide planned programs for employment of professionals, 
for development of regional “visiting teams” of specialists, for plan- 
ning provision of social services through “‘related” professions. 


LAWRENCE GROSSMAN 
“White on White: Organizing in the White Community” 

Change in the white community will depend on organization of the op- 
pressor to accomplish attitudinal change in the white power structure, 
and on polarization of community attitudes through organization of 
the oppressed. Outlines a five-year plan for smashing racism that in- 
volves exploitation of the upper middle class through such as their vul- 
nerability in regard to their children and their fear of violence; of poor 
whites, through their desire for a larger “portion of the pie”; of the 
lower middle class by neutralization; and of liberals, service groups, 
the New Left, and minority whites through involvement in organizer- 
directed projects. 
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values of the victims of injustice are a powerful instrument for social 
service, but in ignoring the attitudes of society’s beneficiaries become a 
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effective evaluation of educational programs, new militancy in pursuit 
of quality education, and mobilization of citizen interest in public 
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Volunteer manpower offers a variety of economic, age, and educational 
background which can enable a profession to bridge important gaps in 
relationships with clients, with financial resources, and with the gen- 
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eral community. The realization of special benefits of the volunteer po- 
tential demands, first, professional acceptance and appreciation for the 
quality and limitations of the volunteer; and second, a collaborative 
administration of volunteer activities to include indoctrination, staff 
coordination, and supervision. 
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BETTY JANE SMITH 
“Verbal Accessibility of the Appalachian Mother: a Casework Chal- 
lenge” 
Verbal accessibility as an element of casework diagnosis and practice is 
supported by a study of sixty-five rural Appalachian mother-child pairs 
designed to determine the relationship between oral communication 
and maturity of ego functioning. Treatment of the mother’s personal- 
ity through casework practice involves the creation of awareness of the 
concrete and familiar, encouragement of verbal expression of observa- 
tions and, gradually, of feelings. 


MuriEL W. PuMPHREY, MorRTIMER GOODMAN, and NORMAN FLAX 
“Integrating Individuals with Impaired Adaptive Behavior in a 
Group Work Agency” 

Experiments in the St. Louis Jewish Community Centers Association 

in the integration of 70 educatable retarded children in leisure-time ac- 

tivities with normal children demonstrates their ability to adjust in so- 
cial encounters, to achieve a sense of belonging, and to seek adult at- 
tention without overdependency. Findings indicate further study of the 

EMP group, but suggest the desirability of inclusion of retarded chil- 

dren in activities of group agencies. 


PascAL SCOLES 
“The Chronic Mental Patient: Aftercare and Rehabilitation” 

The optimum goal of the therapeutic community is to develop a pa- 
tient’s ability to maintain himself independently in the general com- 
munity. Aftercare and rehabilitative programs, too often neglected in 
community health centers, are fertile fields for paraprofessionals in 
therapeutic relations with patients where a return to the “older ways of 
social work” is needed to stress prevention through enviromental 
change rather than individual adjustment to unfavorable environment. 


SANDRA SUTHERLAND and JOHN C. DILLINGHAM 

“Skill Training for Nonprofessionals in the Social Services” 
The Metropolitan Mental Health Skills Center, established to meet 
critical manpower needs of the Washington area, stresses specific train- 
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ing for nonprofessionals from a wide diversity of job and educational 
backgrounds in “what to say and do” in particular situations. Training 
programs, focused on inteviewing and problem identification, vary 
from one-day institutes to seminars of eight to sixteen weeks. 


LAWRENCE SHULMAN 
“Social Work Skill: the Anatomy of a Helping Act” 

A study of the helping process with groups identifies helping move- 
ments in four stages: the “offering stage,” identification of tasks; the 
“communication stage,” a reaching for feelings through preparatory 
tune-in; the “work stage” of mutual aid in reducing problems to man- 
ageable form for group participation; and the final “resolution stage,” 
the development of specific actions to be taken. 


Haroip H. WEIssMAN 

“An Economic Agency for the Slum” 
In the eradication of slum poverty economic development must per- 
form three functions: planning, to increase jobs and provide markets; 
training, to increase job skills and per capita income; and develop- 
ment, to provide a voice for the community. A model, locally based 
agency, planned to develop personal as well as social resources for slum 
dwellers meets these requirements through training and support pro- 
grams, educational programs geared to occupational upgrading, credit 
programs and local employment offices. 
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Social System, Personality System, 
and Practice Theory 


HARRIS CHAIKLIN 


5 gerar WORK PRACTICE THEORY has structural similari- 
ties to unmarried motherhood: everyone complains about it; at- 
tempts to use current definitions of the “problem” as a basis for 
intervening to change behavior fail because of inadequate concep- 
tualization; and the profession derives a sadomasochistic pleasure 
from its repetition compulsion to use procedures which it knows 
do not work. Practice theory is needed; for without reliable and 
valid intervention typologies a profession’s knowledge cannot in- 
crease. 

Social work discussions about practice theory tend to talk about 
what it should be rather than provide examples which reflect per- 
sistent efforts to substantiate knowledge about practice proce- 
dures. The usual plea is for eclecticism; that is, practice theory 
should draw from many fields.1 The literature is never short of 
suggestions as to what should be included. All knowledge is fair 


1 Henry S. Maas, “Social Work, Knowledge and Social Responsibility,” Journal of 

Education for Social Work, IV, No. 1 (1968), 38, provides a typical statement: 
“, . practicing professions have a social responsibility for services based on knowl- 
edge both at its forefronts and in depth. Knowledge for use must be drawn also 
from the many disciplines that provide understanding of the profession’s field of 
action. Since practicing professions deal with changing persons in their ever-changing 
social contexts, the abstractions of multiple academic disciplines must be synthesized 
or at least drawn upon for productive use in practice. A single perspective or com- 
mitment to a single discipline suggests a slackening of a profession’s inquiring 
minds, or sense of crisis within the ranks. Innovation and development are likely to 
be curtailed by either of these limiting conditions.” 

Not only is such a statement devoid of any content because it says everything 
and means nothing, it is also wrong as to strategy. If true practice knowledge is to 
develop some elements in the profession, it must be single-minded. Positions which 
are too diffuse are no better than those which are too rigid. What a profession 
should be committed to is developing and using knowledge which helps people. 
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game; one is expected to encompass existentialism, systems the- 
ory, anomie, and any other fad which claims the profession’s 
attention.” ‘These suggestions are seldom accompanied by instruc- 
tions for use or evidence that they work. Today’s practitioner, con- 
fronted by demands that he assimilate huge amounts of knowl- 
edge without clear criteria for establishing priorities, has let his 
practice become fragmented and diffuse.’ 

Practice theory suffers not only from nonutilitarian diversity 
but also from the fact that little has been written about it from 
the perspective of the practitioner in action. It is one thing to de- 
scribe practice theory; it is another to use it. Coyle says: 


In the concrete act of the practitioner, these steps—the inspection of 
the situation, the recognition of factors by means of concepts, the clas- 
sification into recognized types, the bringing to bear of the available 
and appropriate generalizations of types of problems and of possible 
solutions (treatment)—constitute the intellectual functions required 
for direct practice.4 


What she calls steps used in the “concrete act of the practi- 
tioner” are the inductive processes he uses as he tries to make 
sense from information gathered during practice. 

Even if the goal of a particular interview or set of interviews is 
“Inspection of the situation” at any given moment, all treatment 
phases can be brought into play. Practice demands quick reac- 
tions.’ Its impact does not allow for rational procedures to be 
used in a step-by-step sequence; wherever they are, interaction is 
interfered with and analysis is foreshortened and collapsed. 

If one’s mental processes during the practice encounter are not 
systematic, logical, and inductive, then what are they? Coyle fur- 
nishes a clue when she notes that the practitioner also “functions 
by the use of a deductive process and by the use of probability 


2 Robert B. Sinsheimer, “The Existential Casework Relationship,” Social Case- 
work, L (1969), 67-73; Sister Mary Paul Janchill, “Systems Concepts in Casework 
Theory and Practice,” ibid., pp. 74-82; and Ann Hartman, “Anomie and Social 
Casework,” ibid., pp. 131-37. 

3 Herman Piven, “The Fragmentation of Social Work,” ibid., pp. 88-94. 

4 Grace Longwell Coyle, Social Science in the Professional Education of Social 
Workers (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1958), p. 46. 


5 As used here, the terms “react” and “response” include the conscious decision to 
say or do nothing. 
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rather than certainty.” ° This is similar to Lynd’s point that mod- 
ern personality and sociological research have focused more on 
thinking from parts to wholes (induction) than on thinking in 
terms of significant wholes (deduction).? Perhaps this helps ac- 
count for the relative neglect in considering practice theory from 
the point of view of what is on the practitioner’s mind as he 
works. 

In the practice moment one can indulge in few inductive activi- 
ties before reacting and one can consciously control relatively few 
ideas. The critical question, then, is: which concepts should one 
use as a basis for giving meaning to behavior? Our answer is that 
they must be concepts which encompass emotional and social fac- 
tors because that is what social work is all about. The social 
worker must relate to human feelings and social factors which in- 
fluence behavior. He may intervene with the concerned individu- 
als or groups or with social policy-makers. 

What happens in practice is that the worker is presented with 
information to which he must make a response. If he has a prior 
commitment to either personality or social theory, he forecloses 
his opportunity to identify relevant factors from the other perspec- 
tive; that is, one does not give psychotherapy to a couple whose 
marital arguments stem from their inadequate income or contin- 
uous financial aid to compulsive gamblers. A worker must explore 
both emotional and social content in the information presented to 
him. If his response is too specific, he loses sight of the person and 
forces him into preconceived social or psychological categories. If 
his response is too diffuse, he does not relate to the real problems 
brought to him. This is one of the most frequent complaints 
which receivers of service make about social workers. 

In order to avoid both foreclosure and diffusion one must con- 
sider personality system and social system at an abstract level. The 
concern should be with the distinction between these two levels of 
abstraction and not with a specific theory. In relation to any infor- 
mation presented to him, the basic inductive decision that a social 


6 Coyle, op. cit., p. 46. 
7 Helen Merrell Lynd, On Shame and the Search for Identity (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1968), pp. 74-83, 126-32. 
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worker must make is whether to respond to personality or to social 
content and whether to reply in a way that stimulates the receiver 
to act on the basis of interactional exchange or personally to un- 
dertake activity on the receiver’s behalf. 

If the distinction between personality and social system is what 
the worker keeps in the forefront of his conscious mental activi- 
ties, then personality theories, social theories, cultural theories, 
and the numerous details of these theories which one is constantly 
being asked to adopt for practice theory, become background 
knowledge. Any one of them can come to mind as a significant 
whole on which to base a given response. 

Practice, then, from the worker’s perspective, is a situation 
where he is presented information to which he must make a 
response. ‘The essential unit for analyzing practice is the act which 
involves the meaningful exchange of information, verbal or non- 
verbal, between receiver and worker. Once the choice is made as 
to whether to respond in terms of the personality system or of 
the social system, the worker draws on any number of ideas 
which pass rather quickly through his mind. These do not occur 
in orderly fashion but in flashes of insight. Once the selection 
is made, he responds and follows through with the interview 
process. ‘There are not, and I doubt if there ever will be, scien- 
tific procedures for gaining access to the pool of knowledge that 
is available to the worker. Obviously, if he is committed to spe- 
cific theories or to a particular diagnosis, he will tend to respond 
accordingly, but whether this is actually done can only be checked 
in the inductive phase between interviews. 

“Personality system” and “social system” are familiar terms, yet 
their implications for practice are frequently misunderstood. They 
are abstractions; nobody ever sees a personality any more than he 
sees a group.® In the personality system the organizing conceptual 
unit is the “person.” An individual is seen as a system of needs, 


8 Neil J. Smelser and William T. Smelser, eds., Personality and Social Systems 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1963), present the basic definitions and distinc- 
tions used here. Their introductory chapter, “Analyzing Personality and Social 
Systems,” is especially useful. The book is one of the most remarkable collections 


of readings in print, for it is one of the few which makes a real contribution to 
knowledge and understanding. 
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feelings, aptitudes, skills, and defenses. Patterns of behavior are 
interpreted in the light of these characteristics. In the social sys- 
tem, the organizing conceptual unit is not the person but what 
goes on between persons, interaction. A collectivity is two or more 
individuals who can interact with one another. Patterns of behav- 
ior are interpreted in line with selected aspects of interaction, such 
as roles and ecological processes. One can see the physical being of 
an individual or of a collectivity of individuals. One cannot see a 
personality system or a social system. The nature of these is deter- 
mined by using a theory to interpret observed behavior. Practice 
means that behavior has to be interpreted. Meaning is never seen. 

All behavior contains both personality system and social system 
components. Smelser and Smelser put it succinctly: 

Any given behavioral datum is inherently neither “psychological” nor 
“social”; indeed, the same event may be both, depending on the body 
of constructs within which it is interpreted. An outburst of anger, for 
instance, may be “psychological” in the sense that it gives rise to recrim- 
inations of conscience and subsequent adaptations to these recrimina- 
tions by the individual. The same outburst may also be “social” in the 
sense that it strains family relations. The analytic status of a datum, 
then, is determined by the conceptual system to which it is referred for 
assessment.® 

There are no set rules as to which conceptual system any behav- 
ioral datum should be referred. Even if one has a predetermined 
plan to stick to one of the interpretive modes, the creativity 
and intuition of a worker may dictate a switch at any given time. 
A professional person should be aware of what he is doing. It 1s 
more important that he be aware of his response than it is that he 
adhere to any predetermined plan. 

The distinction between personality system and social system is 
absolute; a member of a family cannot be a family, and a group 
cannot be an individual. The systems may interact and affect each 
other, but they never merge. Attempts to do this lead to serious 
perceptual distortion. For example, Bateson et al. base their dou- 
ble-bind theory of schizophrenia on just this argument: 


Our approach is based on that part of communications theory which 
Russell has called the Theory of Logical Types. The central thesis of 
9 Ibid., p. 2. 
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this theory is that there is a discontinuity between a class and its mem- 
bers. The class cannot be a member of itself nor can one of the mem- 
bers be the class, since the term used for the class is of a different level 
of abstraction—a different Logical ‘Type—from terms used for mem- 
bers. Although in formal logic there is an attempt to maintain this dis- 
continuity between a class and its members, we argue that in the psy- 
chology of real communications this discontinuity is continually and 
inevitably breached, and that a priori we must expect a pathology to 
occur in the human organism when certain formal patterns of the 
breaching occur in the communication between mother and child.1° 


Where we are concerned, breaching the discontinuity between log- 
ical types which are at different levels of abstraction results in er- 
rors which lead to misunderstanding. One of the most important 
of these errors is reductionism, the denial that personality system 
and social system are logically distinct entities. Smelser and Smel- 
ser say: 


This marks an attempt to translate, without loss, all statements at one 
analytic level into statements regarding the operations of variables at 
another level. Examples of reductionism would be the statements that 
“personality is nothing more than the subjective manifestation of so- 
cial structure” or “social systems are nothing more than the objective 
manifestations of personality states.” 11 


Reductionist thinking abounds in social work literature. One 
can spot these statements by their tendency to explain complex 
phenomena with a single factor from either the personality or the 
social system. It is just as reductionistic to say that all delinquents 
are children with defective superegos as it is to say that all delin- 
quency results from urban conditions. Each of these factors may 
be an element in the cause of delinquency; in fact, each may affect 
the behavior of an individual. The function of diagnosis is to find 
out where, when, how, and why these factors operate. 

The argument that social and psychological factors are on a 
continuum is a special example of the reductionism fallacy. Pollak 
provides an illustration of this type of reasoning: 


10 Ibid., pp. 17273. This classic piece, Gregory Bateson et al., “Toward a Theory 
of Schizophrenia,” Behavioral Science, I (1956), 251-64, was reprinted in Smelser 
and Smelser, op. cit., pp. 172-87. 

11Smelser and Smelser, op. cit., p. 12. 
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. the temptation to speak of “psychosocial diagnosis,” to speak of 
“the patient and his family,” and of “the patient and his environment” 
seems to maintain itself tenaciously. These formulations suggest a 
difference in kind, that does not exist, between the phenomena studied 
in sociology and the phenomena studied in psychology. ‘These differ- 
ences seem to persist in spite of the general agreement in the helping 
professions that the most significant part of a person’s environment, 
and all parts of his family, are psychological systems, that, in turn, 
make the environment a plurality of psychologies in action.’? 


The logic of this is reductionistic. One can get from the individual 
personality to the group simply by adding up the “pluralities of 
psychologies in action.” But a group is something more than the 
sum of the personalities who compose it. Interaction, cohesion, 
and a range of other social system concepts focus on what happens 
between individuals. They can be analyzed independently of the 
personalities involved. 

To think of psychological and social factors as being on a con- 
tinuum diverts a worker’s attention from the distinctive aspects of 
each system. This leads to frequent errors in interpreting behavior 
and, in turn, results in the lack of a social work practice theory. 
One may question psychiatric typologies or deride the numerous 
definitions of social class, but both endeavors are systematic at- 
tempts to develop knowledge which is useful for understanding 
human behavior. Surely no one will deny that, for all their diffi- 
culties, the ideas of psychiatry and sociology have more acceptance 
in the intellectual community than those of social work. Social 
workers face problems in organizing information and getting ac- 
cess to it for practice purposes. They must deal with the different 
levels of abstraction in which psychological and sociological data 
are presented and they must be able to distinguish between per- 
sonality systems and social systems. That is what practice theory is 
all about. 

Symbolic interaction theory offers a perspective that will help 
social work build a practice theory. It is most associated with the 
work of Charles Horton Cooley and George Herbert Mead. The 
focus is on the self, which arises in human society and in turn in- 


12 Otto Pollak, “Contributions of Sociological and Psychological Theory to Case- 
work Practice,” Journal of Education for Social Work, IV, No. 1 (1968), 50. 
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fluences society. Symbolic interaction is the attitudes we have to- 
ward our self, the perception we have of others’ attitudes toward 
us, and the way we communicate and share meanings around 
these perceptions. 

Although Cooley and Mead are generally identified as a unit, 
Mead, at least, saw a clear distinction in their points of view. He 
agreed with Cooley that “the form which the self takes in the ex- 
perience of the individual is that of the imaginative ideas which 
he finds in his mind that others have of him.” 12 However, he saw 
that to stop here left one with psychology and not sociology be- 
cause the self is defined exclusively in terms of “the imagination 
or idea of the other and the self.’’ Mead says that a sociological 
conception of the self enters when we begin to check the ideas we 
have about self and others. A communication network and shared 
meanings are necessary if we are to identify the significant others 
who help us form a “generalized other,” that global impression we 
have of how others perceive us and what they reward and punish 
us for. Mead identifies his social behaviorism in a way that makes 
it practical to use in action and yet still serve as a basis for build- 
ing practice theory: 


Now we do make a distinction between selves—our own and those of 
others—and our ideas of ourselves and of others, and we assume that 
these selves and our ideas of them exist in our experience. Our ideas of 
others and of our own selves are frequently mistaken, while we assume 
that the real selves were there in experience. We correct our errors and 
reach the genuine personalities which were there all the time. The stuff 
of these selves social psychologists have found appear in crises in social 
experience. The question which Cooley’s approach raises is whether 
the form of a self belongs to this level of human experience, or 
whether this is reached only in the imagination or idea of the other 
and of the self. Are selves psychical, or do they belong to an objective 
phase of experience which we set off against a psychical phase? I think 
it can be shown that selves do belong to that objective experience, 
which, for example, we use to test all scientific hypotheses, and which 
we distinguish from our imaginations and our ideas, that is, from what 
we term psychical. The evidence for this is found in the fact that the 
human organism, in advance of the psychical experiences to which 


13 Anselm Strauss, ed., George Herbert Mead on Social Psychology (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964), p. 304. 
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Cooley refers, assumes the attitude of another which it addresses by 
vocal gesture, and in this attitude addresses itself, thus giving rise to its 
own self and to the other.1# 


There is, therefore, a psychological and a sociological compo- 
nent in the self. The distinction continues to be reflected in con- 
temporary work. Dymond, in a much neglected attempt to mea- 
sure empathic ability, clearly follows Cooley in her emphasis on 
psychological content. She started with personality characteristics, 
such as self-confidence and a sense of humor, and then asked each 
person to rate himself and others as follows: 


1. A rates himself (A). 

2. A rates B as he (A) sees him. 

g. A rates B as he thinks B would 
rate himself. 

4. A rates himself (A) as he thinks B 
would rate him.15 


Dymond concludes that this approach offers promise as a way of 
measuring empathy. 

By contrast Kuhn and McPartland developed the “Who Am I 
Test?” to reflect the more stable and enduring parts of the self, 
those that depend on shared meanings. ‘Their approach to content 
was sociological and simple: they gave a person a sheet of paper 
on which they asked him to write twenty statements answering the 
question, “Who Am I?” Their reasoning was that an individual 
will tend to identify himself first with statuses whose meaning is 
widely shared and which are relatively unchanging or slow-chang- 
ing parts of a person, such as, “I am a boy.” *® By contrast, the 
traits on which Dymond asked for ratings deal more with feeling 
tones and may be subject to some variation in reporting due to 
temporary mood swings. 

With both the Dymond and the Kuhn and McPartland ap- 
proaches to self-attitudes, a distinction can be made between socio- 


14 Ibid., pp. 304-5. 

15 Rosalind F. Dymond, “A Scale for the Measurement of Empathic Ability,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, XIII (1949), 128; reprinted in A. Paul Hare, 
Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales, eds., Smail Groups (rev. ed.; New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1966), p. 197 

16 Manford H. Kuhn and Thomas S. McPartland, “An Empirical Investigation of 
Self-Attitudes,” American Sociological Review, XIX (1954), 68-76. 
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logical and psychological content and procedures. Dymond starts 
with psychological content. If she had reported empathy only with 
A.’s self-perceptions and his perceptions of others’ attitudes toward 
him, her procedure would also have been psychological. The data 
would have consisted only of a report of mental images. However, 
Dymond adopted a sociological methodology. Since B.’s ratings 
were administered in the same fashion as those of A., she could 
check the accuracy of A.’s perceptions. At this point she was deal- 
ing with shared attitudes, with the product of interaction. Empa- 
thy may be a psychological phenomenon, but its existence can 
only be confirmed through the sociological process of interaction. 

Kuhn and McPartland work with a mixture of sociological and 
psychological means and ends. They start with sociological content, 
status identifications. It is assumed that these “consensual” identi- 
fications have meanings which are so widely shared that inter- 
actional validation of self-identifications is not necessary. In an 
absolute sense, the methodology of Kuhn and McPartland is psy- 
chological. ‘This is most clearly seen in the way they handle “sub- 
consensual” self-attitudes whose meaning is not obvious to every- 
one. ‘hey tend to dismiss them as important sources of information 
about the social identity of a person. “I am a boy” is a consensual 
response. It is “‘social anchorage,” a characteristic which reflects a 
person’s meaningful ties to the social world. “I am a happy boy” is 
a subconsensual response because there is by no means widespread 
agreement on the meaning of the word “happy.” Subconsensual 
Tesponses are not identified as significant factors in defining the 
“self.” In effect, Kuhn and McPartland’s psychological methodol- 
ogy cuts them off from an opportunity to validate sociologically 
the nature of the self. 

This is not the place to resolve theoretical and methodological 
difficulties with either Dymond’s or Kuhn and McPartland’s work. 
What is of concern here is that both are dealing with symbolic in- 
teraction theory. In regard to initial content, Dymond is psycho- 
logical and Kuhn and McPartland are sociological. In regard to 
methodology, Dymond is sociological and Kuhn and McPartland 
use both sociological and psychological procedures. What is most 
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relevant here is that social system and personality system are not 
only logically distinct at the conceptual level, they are also distinct 
at the methodological level. 

This framework can be used with symbolic interaction theory 
in practice. Its essential features are few in number and can be il- 
lustrated with a fragment from an interview. The husband of a 
couple being seen together started the interview by saying: “I had 
a fight with my wife.” The following modes of response and meth- 
odology are possible: 

Content Level 

1. Personality system: respond in terms of needs and feelings 

2. Social system: respond in terms of roles or perceptions of 

others 

Methodology Level 

1. Personality system: respond only to the husband and his im- 

pressions and wife and her impressions 

2. Social system: respond by asking the husband and wife to 

identify and discuss the range of agreements and disagree- 
ments between them. 
This procedure is generic. It allows for dealing with both psycho- 
logical and sociological content and for responding methodologi- 
cally at either level. Using symbolic interaction as a focus avoids 
reductionistic assumptions. It is eminently feasible for social work- 
ers to keep these criteria in mind as they practice. 

Much systematic work needs to be done to develop the material 
presented here into a comprehensive practice theory. For example, 
because it is possible to identify the various ways in which a per- 
son rates himself and others, and their perception of him, one can 
begin exploring whether persistent defects in identifying shared 
meanings in any of these components is associated with certain 
types of human difficulties. 

Using the distinction between personality system and social sys- 
tem as a basis for practice intervention is not functionally specific 
to any field of social work practice. Caseworkers and community 
organizers must use both these conceptual systems in their prac- 
tice, though they may do so with a different emphasis. The dis- 
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tinctive arena of social work activity is human behavior where so- 
cial systems and personality systems both have to be assessed. In 
this sense, social work practice theory is and should be generic. 

With the current ferment in social work there is much needless 
argument between fields of practice and styles of intervention. 
From our perspective, neither the old nor the new is very radical. 
They both divert attention from the larger impersonal social and 
psychological forces which influence people’s lives. Social work has 
tended to err in the direction of psychological rather than SOcio- 
logical reductionism. Personality has little to do with technologi- 
cal advances which drive people off farms into the city and which 
paradoxically lead industry to leave the city so that there are no 
jobs for those who move there. Despite the known complexities of 
managing change in a society as vast as ours, most social work pro- 
posals for handling the disruption which spins off this change do 
not rise above the level of dealing wth the personality system. 

These days it is popular for those who feel that they are radicals 
to attack the therapeutic model. What they substitute is a call for 
social work to adopt advocacy roles and to formulate programs of 
maximum feasible participation in small-scale community activi- 
ties. These programs sound radical, but when we look at them 
closely we see that they have psychological goals, to motivate peo- 
ple or to give them a sense of identity. This is not the way to social 
change. 

To be radical means that one is concerned with changing basic 
social and psychological conditions that threaten all people’s abil- 
ity to live with dignity and material security. Any “social prob- 
lem” has its personality as well as its social system components. 
Whether it is for treating an individual or for instituting a 
broad reform program, one must be able to identify the relevant 
aspects with which one must work. 

Radical analyses have been made from both psychological and 
sociological perspectives. Their implications are usually avoided. 
Almost thirty years ago Fromm offered an explanation of the rise 
of Hitler based on the hypothesis that people were unwilling to 
tolerate the stress and strain associated with being free.17 Over 


17 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941). 
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forty years ago Thrasher offered the hypothesis that delinquency 
was best explained by conditions within the social system.’* Korn 
in commenting on this says: 


The implications of his analysis are devastating to the notion that 
the problems of deviance can somehow be “handled” merely by 
programs which manipulate the deviants. If the ultimate sources of 
the demoralization which afflicts the poor and the deviant are to be 
found in the activities of the affluent and the conforming, then no 
amount of social planning confined merely to the social failures will 
reach to the roots of the problem. For the question now becomes not 
merely who will reform the deviant, but who will reform the re- 
formers? 1° 


These arguments, followed to their conclusion, imply that only 
broad restructuring of personality and social systems will preserve 
our world. I, for one, do not doubt that a large-scale social move- 
ment is needed to secure and preserve peace. Such a movement 
is not the exclusive province of social work. Indeed, social work 
has a lot to learn about how to participate effectively in some of 
the broader reform efforts in our society. 

Meanwhile life goes on, and social workers must interact with 
individuals and groups in specific situations. It is useless to argue 
whether commitment to treatment or advocacy models is conserva- 
tive or radical. The important question to answer is under which 
circumstances should either model be used. As long as social work- 
ers work with people they will have to make practice decisions. 
And here they face a dilemma. Empirical social science generaliza- 
tions which are identified as the basis for practice theory are not 
really useful to the practitioner in action. It does not matter 
whether the generalization is sociological or psychological if it is 
not translatable to a specific situation. A social worker may know 
that research has repeatedly shown that in every ten situations of 
truancy seven are predictive of delinquency and three are crea- 
tive responses which augur well for the child. A radical concern 
for human dignity would indicate that where a social worker must 
make a decision about a child’s life he does it with a sure knowl- 


18 Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927). 
19 Richard R. Korn, ed., Juvenile Delinquency (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 


1968), p. 40. 
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edge about the meaning of a child’s behavior. Symbolic interac- 
tion helps a worker to avoid acting on the basis of generalizations 
because he understands the person before he makes a decision. He 
avoids making personality judgments without empirical verifica- 
tion and social judgments which deny individual rights. Policy 
may have to be made on the strength of probabilities and an ad- 
ministrator’s whims, but that is not the way to practice, no matter 
what the social worker’s field of specialization may be. 

Social workers have to relate to the larger ethical issues of our 
times, but they most frequently do this in working with specific 
situations. Symbolic interaction theory encompasses both broad 
and specific perspectives. One can use it in practice because there 
is an elegant simplicity in its major components. It facilitates mak- 
ing distinctions between personality and social system and helps 
one avoid reductionism. Symbolic interaction theory offers a basis 
for building a generic practice theory in social work. If we do not 
build a practice theory we shall lose our profession. 


Community Development: 
Potentials and Limitations 


S. K. KHINDUKA 


Daserre NUMEROUS DEFINITIONS by conferences, inter- 
national bodies, and writers, the concept of community develop- 
ment remains vague. This vagueness has evoked two entirely dif- 
ferent reactions. Some social scientists tend to dismiss community 
development as a totally “knowledge-free’” area, remarkable for 
“the murky banalities, half-truths and sententious nonsense that 
abound” in its literature. Other writers maintain that commu- 
nity development is the only key to the modernization of tradi- 
tional societies.” 

Community development includes a composite of process and 
program objectives. As a process, it aims to educate and motivate 
people for self-help; to develop responsible local leadership; to in- 
culcate among the members of rural communities a sense of cit- 
izenship and among the residents of urban areas a spirit of civic 
consciousness; to introduce and strengthen democracy at the 
grass-roots level through the creation and/or revitalization of insti- 
tutions designed to serve as instruments of local participation; to 
initiate a self-generative, self-sustaining, and enduring process of 
erowth; to enable people to establish and maintain cooperative 
and harmonious relationships; and to bring about gradual and 
self-chosen changes in the community’s life with a minimum of 
stress and disruption. 

The multipurpose, intersectoral character of its program is the 

1 David Brokensha, “Comments,” Human Organization, XXVII, No. 1 (1968), 78. 
See also Charles J. Erasmus, “Community Development and the Encogido Syn- 
drome,” ibid., pp. 65-74. 


2See, for example, B. Mukerjee, Community Development in India (Calcutta: 
Orient Longmans, Ltd., 1961), p. vii. 
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other major feature of community development. In rural areas, 
agriculture, irrigation, rural: industries, education, health, hous- 
ing, social welfare, youth and women’s programs, employment, co- 
operatives, and training of village leaders constitute important 
components of community development. In the urban areas, com- 
munity development covers a wide array of similar activities. 

It is inevitable that such a gigantic international movement, 
which has received official sanction and support from governments 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America and which is viewed by many 
as a cure for the riot-torn cities of this country, should encounter 
difficulties in achieving its goals. Problems of manpower, training 
and organization have proved formidable barriers to the realiza- 
tion of its objectives in some nations. Inadequate staff, indiffer- 
ence in national bureaucracies, and lack of coordination and com- 
munication among specialists at the local level have often com- 
bined to create bottlenecks in the implementation of programs. 
Some governments have paid lip service to community develop- 
ment, but have not earmarked adequate funds for the projects. In 
a number of instances, community development programs have 
created adverse side effects which were neither intended nor antic- 
ipated. Moreover, accentuation of intergroup tensions instead of a 
strengthened community solidarity and the rise of an opportunis- 
tic type of party politics instead of a widespread consciousness of 
people’s rights and responsibilities have not been altogether ab- 
sent. In some situations, the equalitarian rhetoric of community 
development has infuriated the rich, while the unequal distribu- 
tion of its benefits has frustrated the poor. 

However serious these may be, neither the flaws in implementa- 
tion nor the possibility of undesirable consequences reflects the 
real weakness or community development. With a better trained 
cadre of workers, a stronger commitment by governments, and a 
more efficient pooling of international experience, many of these 
deficiencies can be substantially rectified. What is more difficult 
and more important—to change, is the basic ideology of commu- 
nity development; for, more than anything else, the ideology of 
community development has definite assumptions and biases in 
favor of citizen involvement, consensus, localism, and gradualism. 
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In its extreme form, this ideology prefers nonmaterial goals to tan- 
gible ones. It holds that change in the individual’s values, motiva- 
tion, attitudes, and aspirations is a necessary precondition for any 
worthwhile alteration in the society. Although some theorists rec- 
ognize the significance of accomplishing physical tasks,*? the com- 
munity development approach to social change, by and large, is 
still dominated by a process orientation which evaluates the actual 
outcome of a community project primarily in terms of what hap- 
pens in the minds of men rather than in terms of its impact on the 
social structure. 

It is the thesis of this paper that community development is a 
rather soft strategy for social change. As a method of social service, 
however, its contribution can be very significant. 

Community development has a latent propensity for delaying 
structural changes in the basic institutions of a society. Nowhere 
does this become clearer than in the familiar strain for precedence 
between its process and task-accomplishment goals.* In such a con- 
flict, the community developer typically upholds the process as- 
pect, which stresses citizen involvement, consensus, localism, and 
change in the attitudes and values of people as a necessary condi- 
tion for effecting institutional changes. 

There is no doubt a great deal to commend in community de- 
velopment’s concern with human values and aspirations. As an an- 
tidote to some experts’ penchant for explaining all industrial 
backwardness in purely economic terms, and to the equally unwise 
preoccupation of some governments with narrow models of eco- 
nomic growth, community development’s wholesome attempt to 
underline the human factor and to plead for balanced social and 
economic progress has indeed had a salutary effect. No wonder 
that recent approaches to national development have turned away 
from exclusively economic models.’ An increasing number of 
economists now appreciate the significance of noneconomic varia- 


3 Arthur Dunham, “Community Development—Whither Bound?” Social Work 
Practice, 1968 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1968), pp. 48-61. 

4 Melvin M. Tumin, “Some Social Requirements for Effective Community Devel- 
opment,” Community Development Review, No. 11 (1958), PP. 3-4- 

5 See, for example, Gunnar Myrdal, An Asian Drama: an Inquiry into the Poverty 
of Nations (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1968). 
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bles in economic development. “Economic development,” two 
economists observe, “is much too serious a topic to be left to 
economists.” © 

While community development and social welfare workers have 
been among the first to recognize the lopsidedness of many pre- 
vailing models of economic growth, they have made the reverse 
error of overstressing the culturally and psychologically propitious 
preconditions for development. Ever since Max Weber suggested a 
positive correlation between a people’s value system and their eco- 
nomic development,” it has become commonplace in many circles 
to attribute the poverty of a people to their otherworldliness, fa- 
talism, lack of thrift, industry, and entrepreneurial aptitude, and, 
more recently, to their low achievement motivation. Weber’s the- 
sis is now being used not only as a counterpoint to the Marxian 
theory of economic production and social classes, but also as spu- 
rious anthropology that overlooks internal and external exploita- 
tive economic relationships and explains economic backwardness 
as if its causative factors were located entirely within the individu- 
als who suffer from it. In embracing this theory, community de- 
velopment, like much of professional social work, leaves itself vul- 
nerable on scientific as well as on strategic grounds. 

Attitudinal and value modifications do not necessarily pre- 
cede behavioral or structural changes; they may often follow 
them. It is not necessary, for example, to Wipe our prejudice (an 
attitude) in order to eradicate segregation (a behavioral prac- 
tice). Modifications in individual and group behavior can be 
brought about by a change in the social situation in which people 
function.§ 

Festinger’s theory of Cognitive Dissonance holds that, under 
certain conditions, behavior can produce cognitive and attitudinal 
realignments in the person. When a person commits an act which 
is contrary to his beliefs, he is in a state of dissonance, which is 


6G, M. Meier and R. E. Baldwin, Economic Development (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1957), p. 119. 

7Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, tr. Talcott 
Parsons (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1930). 

8 Kenneth B. Clark, “Some Implications for a Theory of Social Change,” Journal 
of Social Issues, IX, No. 4 (1953), VER 
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unpleasant to him. Reduction of this dissonance is achieved 
mainly by changing his beliefs, since the “discrepant behavior” 
has already taken place and cannot be undone.® Epstein’s study 
of two Indian villages showed that it was economic develop- 
ment that led to behavioral changes, not vice versa. She reports: 


Whenever there was . . . economic change we also found correspond- 
ing changes in political and ritual roles and relations as well as in the 
principles of social organization. Thus we have established a positive 
correlation between economic, political, ritual, and organizational 
change, with economic change being the determining variable.1° 


It is an oversimplification to attribute all or most of the difficul- 
ties in development to people’s mental outlook. It will not do to 
invoke values to explain economic underdevelopment without re- 
ferring back to the social structure and economic processes which 
permit some values to persist and others to change. 

One might add that even if modification of attitudes and values 
is considered a necessary precondition for structural social change, 
community development has chosen an incomplete, if not an inap- 
propriate, target group. Although it may be important to change 
the attitudes of the victims of social and economic injustice, it 
may be more useful to bring about a shift in the attitudes and 
values of those sections of the population who are its principal 
beneficiaries. That is why concentration of community develop- 
ment programs among blacks, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, and In- 
dians will not be enough unless they are accompanied by a similar 
educational effort to resocialize the privileged, affluent, and subur- 
ban segments of the society. 

Once it is recognized that values, beliefs, and aspirations are not 
in every circumstance the optimum locus of professional interven- 
tion for social change, the strategic weakness of the community de- 
velopment approach becomes clear. The strategy of concentrating 


9 Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1957). See also Albert O. Hirschman, “Obstacles to Development: a Classifica- 
tion and a Quasi-vanishing Act,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, XII 
(1965), 391. 

10 T. Scarlett Epstein, Economic Development and Social Change in South India 
(Calcutta: Oxford University Press, 1962), p. 334. 
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on a group’s outmoded attitudes which are assumed to constitute 
the principal obstacle to its growth does not recognize that there 
may be legitimate reasons for people not to take the initiative or 
the necessary risks in the adoption of new practices. Where benefits 
are apt to be absorbed by middlemen or moneylenders, for exam- 
ple, it would be unrealistic to expect the villagers to venture the 
investments or muster the enthusiasm for a new project.24 

Since a change in value systems of tradition-haunted societies is 
a matter of generations, such an emphasis on changing the value 
system may have a pessimistic and despairing implication for the 
rapid socioeconomic development of the “third world.” The as- 
sumption that a man’s activities cannot be changed without alter- 
ing his values may result in neglect of the appropriate targets of 
intervention. A psychologist observes: 


An effective strategy for inducing social change would consist of bring- 
ing about change in the societal system—and its reinforcing mecha- 
nisms—and the development of the appropriate patterns of motivation 
—and expectancy—through suitable programmes. For any social 
change, the primary condition is a change in the societal system with- 
out which appropriate changes cannot be introduced or, if introduced, 
cannot be sustained.12 


If the planners and policy-makers wait for attitudes to change and 
do not intervene at the structural level with social policy and leg- 
islation, then achievement of economic development in the third 
world and of social justice in the “first world” is likely to take a 
hopelessly long time. 

Another dimension of the inadequacy of community develop- 
ment as a strategy for large-scale social change is concerned with 
the time and rate of change. In the belief that far-reaching social 
change produces tensions and maladjustments—which are to be 
avoided at all cost—community development has put great em- 
phasis on moving at a slow pace. Time, it is suggested, should not 


11 United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Local Participa- 
tion in Development Planning: A Preliminary Study of the Relationship of Com- 
munity Development to National Planning (New York: United Nations, 1967), p. 27. 

12 Udai Pareek, “Motivational Patterns and Planned Social Change,” International 
Social Science Journal, XX (1968), 465-66. 
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be allowed to become a major factor in the process of community 
growth."* Here, again, community development has aligned itself 
with only one school of thought in the social sciences. Heilbroner, 
however, states that the world political situation enjoins the speed- 
iest possible time table for development.1* Under some circum- 
stances, notes Margaret Mead, the least dislocating change is one 
which is introduced rapidly.1® A social scientist from the third 


world, Guillermo Bonfil Batalla, of Mexico, makes another point 
clear: 


Sometimes it looks as if those who work along the road of slow evolu- 
tion intend to achieve only minimal changes, so that the situation con- 
tinues to be substantially the same; this is, in other words, to change 
what is necessary so that things remain the same. Those who act ac- 
cording to such a point of view may honestly believe that their work is 
useful and transforming; however, they have in fact aligned themselves 
with the conservative elements who oppose the structural transforma- 
tions that cannot be postponed in our (Latin American) countries.1¢ 


Community development’s insistence on consensus as the only 
satisfactory basis for major community decisions provides another 
example of its limitations. It is, of course, more pleasant to work 
in an atmosphere of consensus than in one of contest, controversy, 
or conflict. However, it is easier to obtain near-unanimity on su- 
perficial and innocuous matters; issues of substance, which affect 
the diverse subgroups of the community in different ways, often 
generate controversy as well as a clash of interests. 

Major structural reforms have rarely been instituted with the 
enthusiastic consent of those who are most likely to lose as a result 
of those reforms. A certain modicum of legal coercion is a neces- 
sary component of any effective strategy of social change. Commu- 
nity development has been rather slow to appreciate this elemen- 


13 Murray G. Ross, Community Organization: Theory and Practice (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955), p. 22. 

14 Robert L. Heilbroner, “Counterrevolutionary America,’ Commentary, XLIII, 
No. 4 (1967), 33. 

15 Margaret Mead, New Lives for Old (New York: William Morrow & Co., 1956), 
PP: 445-47 - 

16 Quoted in Gerald D. Berreman, “The Peace Corps: a Dream Betrayed,” The 
Nation, February 26, 1968, p. 266. 
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tary principle. This may in part account for the more or less pe- 
ripheral role that it has played in movements for rural land reform 
in most Asian nations. 

Its fondness for consensus, however, is only an extension of com- 
munity development’s faith in the desirability and efficacy of citi- 
zen involvement. Here, it seems, an essentially instrumental value 
has been converted into an ultimate value. Citizen participation 
takes various forms; each form, in turn, rests upon certain assump- 
tions and conditions peculiar to itself. It cannot be assumed that 
all types of citizen participation are appropriate for all occasions 
or for all organizations." Excellent participation is not sufficient 
to introduce major changes into a community,!8 nor is voluntary 
participation always a prerequisite for rapid, extensive cultural 
change. The principle of citizen participation has been ad- 
vanced on ethical grounds: people are intrinsically good; given an 
opportunity, they will do the “right thing.” As a technique, it is 
not backed up by unequivocal evidence that it is indeed as crucial 
a mechanism for the success of a community development project 
as has been so frequently suggested.” 

A noteworthy feature of community development is that it seeks 
to promote an identification with, and a loyalty to, the local com- 
munity. The locality is the key unit around which people are to 
be mobilized for community development projects, and a locality- 
centered strategy for social change has to face certain problems. 

In the first place, the local community no longer exercises deci- 
sive control over the lives of an increasingly mobile population. 
Due largely to the population explosion, implosion, and diversifi- 
cation, and the accelerated tempo of social and technological 
change—factors which constitute the “morphological revolu- 


17 Edmund M. Burke, “Citizen Participation Strategies,” Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, XXXIV (1968), 20% 

18 See Peter H. Rossi, “Theory, Research and Practice in Community Organiza- 
tion,” in Charles R. Adrian et al., eds., Social Science and Community Action (East 
Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State University, 1960), pp. 9-24. 

19 Alex Weingrod, Reluctant Pioneers: Village Development in Israel (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1966), pp. 197-203. 

20 Gilbert Kushner, “Indians in Israel: Guided Change in a New-Immigrant 
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tion” 2*—the local community does not offer any realistic pos- 
sibilities of a genuine Gemeinschaft environment dictated by 
natural will and characterized by intimate, spontaneous, inclusive, 
and enduring personal relationships. Even if the morphological 
revolution could be halted, it would require all the power and res- 
olution of a sovereign world organization; local communities are 
too feeble to effect such a reversal. 

Local institutions can no longer remain unaffected by the ex- 
tra-community system. Local destinies, for the most part, cannot 
be decided locally. Nor can the major problems of a locality—pov- 
erty, unemployment, housing, and discrimination—be solved 
merely or mainly by mobilizing local efforts. 

History is replete with examples showing that some of the most 
progressive policies have emanated from the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of a national government. Untouchability 
would never have been proscribed in India if each local commu- 
nity had been allowed to fashion its own rules. Nor would much 
progress be made in the United States in establishing racial equal- 
ity if the decision-making power were vested entirely in the local 
political institutions. Paradoxically, an indiscriminate application 
of the seemingly sound principle of local self-determination is at 
times incompatible with the tenets on which a democracy rests. 
The fact that it is not possible today to preserve total local auton- 
omy is thus a cause for optimism, not for alarm. 

A complicating factor is that the idea of local autonomy is used 
for two quite conflicting purposes. On the one hand, there are 
champions of local rights who oppose federal intervention so that 
they can perpetuate the injustice of the local political and eco- 
nomic arrangement. The principle of local rights is thus invoked 
mainly to defeat, delay, or dilute national policies designed to cor- 
rect the inequities of the local system. An entirely different and 
socially much more justifiable demand is also couched in the 
idiom of local self-determination. When the blacks in the ghettos 
ask for control over local institutions, they are, in effect, saying 


21 Philip M. Hauser, “The Chaotic Society: Product of the Social Morphological 
Revolution,” American Sociological Review, XXXIV (1969), 1-19. 
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that they no longer want white domination of their lives and insti- 
tutions. This is a demand for-self-determination, not local self-de- 
termination. Despite their superficial and deceptive similarity, 
these demands represent two diametrically divergent objectives: 
the latter seeks to restore respect for a group often subjected to 
conscious and unconscious indignities; the former is calculated to 
deny precisely this egalitarian end. 

It has often been assumed that local development and national 
development always proceed hand in hand. However, community 
development may inadvertently reinforce economically inefficient 
customs and practices which prolong the hold of growth-resisting 
tradition. The desire for local autonomy may create distrust of the 
national government, its central bureaucracy, and those federal 
laws which curb a locality’s power to manage its own affairs. Rec- 
ognition of this dilemma has led some community development 
advocates into an even less tenable position: they will have noth- 
ing to do with national development and focus all their efforts on 
the local community.22 

The besetting limitation of community development as a strat- 
egy for social change is its psychological rather than socioeconomic 
approach to social problems. Community development programs 
aim at revolutionary change in the people’s psychology without 
bringing about an actual revolution in their socioeconomic re- 
lations.?? They are concerned with people’s psychological capacity 
to make decisions, not with their economic power to do so. By 
encouraging them to participate in community activities, com- 
munity development seeks to give them a feeling that they count 
and that they are competent, but it stops there. Community de- 
velopment will do practically everything to improve the Ppsy- 
chological lives of the poor: it will create among them a sense 
of self-respect and confidence, of civic pride, an identification 
with their locality—which may be an uninhabitable slum; it will 
provide recreational programs; needs; it will even organize 
courses and encourage handicrafts to increase their earning ca- 


22 William W. Biddle, “Deflating the Community Developer,” Community Devel- 
opment Journal, III (1968), 191-94. 

23 Charles Madge, “A Sociologist Looks at Social Education,” Community Develop- 
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pacity. But it will not usually question the economic system 
which permits the coexistence of poverty and plenty. And when 
poverty is at least as much a function of social injustice as it is of 
individual ineptitude, it is questionable if psychological repair of 
an individual can accomplish what requires a fundamental rear- 
rangement of economic and social institutions.4 

Some community developers are really caseworkers practicing in 
a community setting. They use the community development 
method for expediting the personality growth of the members of 
the community. According to William and Loureide J. Biddle, 
personality growth, through responsibility for the local common 
good, is the focus of all community development.?> No wonder 
economic improvement is dismissed as a “materialistic measure” 
not quite fit to become a community development goal. “If eco- 
nomic betterment is not an extravagant hope, it is an inappropri- 
ate one,” writes William Biddle.?* It is just this preoccupation 
with process and with personality that keeps community develop- 
ment from becoming an effective instrument for large-scale in- 
stitutional change. 

We do not deny the value of community development as a pro- 
gram of social service or its validity as a response to specific local 
situations. By stressing the crucial role of the human factor in 
national development, community development has done a great 
service to mankind. Its integrated and holistic concept of develop- 
ment is, similarly, a refreshing improvement over the narrow, 
sectoral approaches to national planning. 

For certain types of goals and within a certain sphere, commu- 
nity development can be a very effective strategy. Community de- 
velopment is a gentleman’s approach to the world. It brings peo- 
ple together; it helps them live and reason together. By involving 
them in the local decision-making process in the community, it 
aims to strengthen participatory democracy. If some values and 


24 Simon Slavin, “Community Action and Institutional Change,” in The Social 
Welfare Forum, 1965 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1965), pp. 155-57- 
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attitudes are detrimental to social progress, it attempts to modify 
them gradually, with the least.disruption and maximum voluntary 
cooperation, without conflict or contest, shunning bitter contro- 
versy, seeking better consensus. Perhaps it does not recognize the 
existence of classes; it sees only a community. Where this com- 
munity has “‘eclipsed,” it seeks to resuscitate it. Where it is dis- 
integrated, it reorganizes it. When passions run high and factions 
grow intolerant of one another, it applies the healing touch of 
understanding and empathy. In this sense, community develop- 
ment is an extension of group work to the community setting: 
both processes are dedicated to helping people live harmoniously 
with fellow human beings. 

Essentially, community development is a humanistic and hu- 
manizing method. The promise and potentials of such a method 
are almost self-evident in an age when much of what we call “prog- 
ress” conceals widespread alienation, apathy, antagonism, cyni- 
cism, impersonal bureaucratization, and self-centered pursuit of 
purely hedonistic ends. The only problem is that community de- 
velopment ’s relative neglect of such equally humanizing principles 
as equality, justice, and material well-being are apt to create an 
uncomfortable gap between its intent and its effect. 

Community development can be a potent program for mental 
health. Students of urban life have noted with dismay the strong 
feelings of anomie, dependency, and personal worthlessness among 
the residents of urban slums. Many of these people feel uprooted 
and marginal; they do not identify with, or belong to, communal 
organizations. Community development programs can meet the so- 
cialization needs of such people.2? These programs can also be 
used, as they have been in many countries, to educate people in 
the art and intricacies of the democratic processes of participation 
and persuasion. Community projects can likewise strengthen the 
spirit of unity in a community. Community development activi- 
ties, which create linkages between various communities, can, simi- 
larly, be helpful in improving intercommunity relations. By suc- 
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cessfully completing even relatively inconsequential community 
projects, the participants may develop a sense of competence, a 
new faith in their ability to overcome forces of nature. This faith 
in their capacity may be very important for people who live in 
small, rural areas of traditional societies. 

Community development stands for cooperation between public 
and private effort. Problems sometimes arise in working out ar- 
rangements between governmental and voluntary agencies. The 
idea of “maximum feasible participation” of the local people, for 
example, may at times result in “maximum feasible misunder- 
standing.’ Nevertheless, community development presents a fairly 
workable model for combining outside technical assistance with 
indigenous enterprise. As a strategy for mobilizing voluntary ef- 
forts at the local level, it is particularly applicable in those com- 
munities where people have become excessively dependent on gov- 
ernment and community initiative has more or less atrophied. 

Although community development is generally viewed as a pro- 
gram designed to strengthen the horizontal pattern of a commu- 
nity,?8 its great potential consists, especially for the third world, 
in its ability to help weld numerous small localities into a large 
national polity. Community development can make a significant 
contribution to the political development of the third-world na- 
tions if it puts greater emphasis on inculcating a sense of national 
purpose and national identification than on merely identifying 
with the local community. Equally valuable is its potential as a 
feedback mechanism. In many countries community development 
programs have resulted in a better understanding of local prob- 
lems by higher government officials.2* Community development 
can thus provide two-way communication between the local com- 
munity and the state or national government. Such channels are 
particularly important in newly independent countries where long 
periods of foreign rule have created a hiatus between the people 
and their governments. 


28 Roland L. Warren, The Community in America (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
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Even at the local level, community development is capable of 
making a more significant contribution if it deemphasizes its ear- 
lier self-help orientation and boldly but discriminately incorpo- 
rates in the mainstream of its ideology some of the features of re- 
cent attempts to organize the urban poor. The main objectives of 
the former model are: creation of community feeling, self-reliance, 
local leadership, and cooperation between the government and 
the people in the use of services.?° The latter model extends the 
goals of community development to include economic and politi- 
cal objectives, such as the realignment of power resources in the 
community. The community developer following this model 
does not fight shy of using negotiation, bargaining, advocacy, 
protest, noncooperation, and other forms of nonviolent social 
action *” in order to help the community attain a composite of so- 
cial, psychological and political-economic objectives. 

Community development is no substitute for centrally planned 
changes in the institutional structure of a society. However, one 
should not downgrade the services of the thousands of dedicated 
community development workers who quietly help bring about 
slow, incremental adaptations in the social system. Within this less 
ambitious sphere, community development is potentially quite a 
powerful social invention. Its effectiveness will perhaps increase if 
it modifies the locality-oriented, enabling model and recognizes 
the legitimacy of other nonviolent approaches to organizing peo- 
ple for redressing their grievances. 

30 For an example of this model, see Marshall B. Clinard, Slums and Community 
Development (New York: Free Press, 1966). 
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Social Work Skill: the Anatomy 
of a Helping Act 
LAWRENCE SHULMAN 


Line MORE CLOSELY we examine something familiar, the 
more complex and ambiguous it often becomes. The helping proc- 
ess offers a paradigm of this phenomenon. What could be more 
usual in human interaction than for one individual to reach out 
to help another? And yet this ordinary occurrence has many subtle 
dimensions. 

When the helping process takes place in a social agency, a social 
worker with an element of external authority is introduced. If 
other clients are enlisted, as in group work, the number of rele- 
vant variables that affect the process is greatly increased. Add the 
uniqueness of each client and the individual artistry of each 
worker and we have a process which seemingly defies analysis. It is 
this very complexity, however, which forces us to create models of 
individual and group functioning and of the helping process to 
guide our work; otherwise, we would be overwhelmed by the task 
of creating order out of apparent chaos. 

Here I shall focus on one part of the total activity which takes 
place in work with groups. The boundaries are defined by time, 
beginning with the raising of a single concern by an individual 
member or by the group and ending with some form of resolution. 
I call this a helping act and I suggest that the steps involved in 
dealing with any single concern constitute a definable unit of ac- 
tivity. 

This part of the total process may be reduced to its component 
segments, and an anatomical study may clarify its form. I am as- 
suming that helping is not a mysterious process but one in which 
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the client’s and the worker’s movements can be clearly identified 
and described. 

The unit of activity under examination is a central piece in 
that the other activities are directed toward creating and support- 
ing a culture in which it can take place. For example, in the open- 
ing stages of work, group members must direct their energies to 
the task of clarifying a common purpose. The development of this 
consensus, an agenda for action, sets the guidelines for members in 
selecting the specific concerns they will raise. This connection be- 
tween two units of the helping process is further complicated by 
the fact that the relationship between the opening stages of work 
and the raising of specific concerns is one of mutual dependence. 
New concerns raised during the life of the group may change the 
members’ view of their common group purpose. 

In examining a part of the helping process we are immediately 
faced with the often noted difficulty of examining one part of a dy- 
namic process which is dependent upon other parts and upon the 
process as a whole. It simply will not remain separated long 
enough to be analyzed as a discrete entity. Awkward as it may be, 
I shall nevertheless examine only the unit of activity, as if it were 
taking place in a vacuum, though I shall identify some of the parts 
of the whole process which I am choosing to ignore. 

I find most helpful Schwartz’s definition of a client group: “a 
collection of people who need each other in order to work on cer- 
tain common tasks, in an agency that is hospitable to those 
tasks.” 1 Its author maintains that it contains within it “all of the 
necessary ingredients for a strategy of practice.” ? Using this defi- 
nition, an examination of the total helping process would lead us 
into many areas. 

First, we would want to look closely at the way in which group 
members are helped to identify their common needs and the con- 
nection between these needs and the service offered by the agency. 

We would also be interested in the dynamics involved in group 
organization as members attempt to develop a structure to facili- 
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tate work on their tasks. Leaders, scapegoats, deviants, and others 
would be examined to understand the often subtle part that they 
play in the work of the group. 

Development of a group culture, one that encourages and sup- 
ports open communication rather than the ritualized, hollow in- 
terchanges which often mark group member interaction, would be 
a third area of interest. 

Finally, we would examine the interesting dynamic of time as a 
factor in the helping process, the way in which beginnings and 
endings profoundly affect the group. For example, there is the pat- 
tern of withdrawal from significant work themes which appears in 
the closing sessions as group members refrain, often unconsciously, 
from raising sensitive topics which they fear may be left as unfin- 
ished business. There is also the regressive behavior which consti- 
tutes a subtle plea that the members are “not ready” to end the ses- 
sion. 

My approach to the problem really began with the study of a 
large number of written reports of the helping process in connec- 
tion with some earlier work. These recordings by graduate stu- 
dents and professional workers offered the raw data for analysis. 
The first step involved identifying each specific helping move- 
ment. 

Hundreds of descriptions were then sorted into twenty-seven 
categories based upon their common properties. I called these cat- 
egories of worker acts “interactional techniques.” * One technique 
was called “reaching for feelings.” Into this pigeonhole we could 
place all the worker acts which had the common property of ask- 
ing the client for his affective response. 

While the techniques helped to describe the movements of the 
worker, these categories were much too discrete to help with the 
analysis of the unit of activity under examination. Since larger 
categories were needed, I returned to the records of practice. This 
time I concentrated on a particular area of interest, the helping 
act, starting with the raising of a concern and ending with its reso- 
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lution. I identified a number of these. Although each had its own 
unique aspects, it was possible to perceive three distinct stages in 
each incident: the offerings, the work, and the resolution. 


THE STAGES OF THE PROCESS 


In the offering stage, the group member uses direct or indirect 
means of communicating a concern—or, put another way, sharing 
the task he faces at the moment. This stage includes the emer- 
gence of affect associated with the concern—the inner world of the 
client’s feelings connected with the specific task. The work stage 
involves mobilizing the strengths of the group member and of the 
group as a whole as they direct their energies to exploring the na- 
ture of the problem and all the while support each other in the 
complex operation. The resolution stage, often overlooked, in- 
volves pulling together what has been learned and developing the 
specific steps for doing something about the task at hand. 

‘These stages parallel the structure of beginning, middle, and 
end which has helped us understand single sessions and the entire 
life of a group.* What we find in our unit of activity is a micro- 
cosm of the total helping process. Each specific helping act is, in 
part, a replication of a single session and of the life of the group as 
a whole. There is a consistency in the structure of each level of 
process. 

In many ways a group can be viewed as a living organism, simi- 
lar in some respects to an individual. I believe that some parallels 
exist between individual and group behavior. Therefore, my dis- 
cussion and illustrations will elaborate the model as it applies to 
the individual group member and to the group as a whole. 

The offering stage. The offering stage consists of those activities 
of the group members and of the worker which are directed to- 
ward placing the concern (task) of the moment on the group’s 
agenda. This can be a simple process in which a member directly 
raises a concern of his own or of the group as a whole. In most 


4 See Annette Garrett, Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods (New York: Fam- 
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cases, however, the process is more complex, calling for worker 
skill in searching out a problem which lurks deceptively behind 
the interaction he observes. Understanding the complexities in- 
volved in human communication can aid him in this intricate 
task. 

Let us examine the nature of a single communication. We must 
start with the sender, an individual who has an idea he wishes to 
transmit. This idea must first be “encoded” and then transmitted 
to the intended receiver through spoken or written words, touch, 
or body movements. 

The message must now be received. Reception involves hearing, 
reading, seeing, or feeling by the recipient. Next, it must be de- 
coded; that is, translated from symbols to the ideas which they 
represent. The recipient must then acknowledge the message 
through some form of feedback to the sender, thus completing the 
cyclical process. 

When we consider how complicated even the most simple com- 
munication is, the number of steps involved, and the potential 
hazards connected with each one, we wonder how any communica- 
tion is ever completed. For example, a wide range of meanings is 
attached to many of our words. “Democracy” may evoke one in- 
terpretation at a meeting of the Students for a Demoractic Society 
and another for the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

There are obstacles to valid communication. First, there is the 
problem of ambivalence around accepting help. We are all famil- 
iar with the way in which our feelings about dependency are trig- 
gered in a helping situation. Somehow, we feel that one should be 
able to handle all of life’s problems by himself. ‘This becomes our 
definition of a “real man,” one that is impossible to live by. Nev- 
ertheless, this cultural view is internalized and exerts powerful in- 
fluences upon our ability to accept help. 

Counterbalancing these feelings are the drives for seeking help 
which are related to the urgency of the task at hand. The resulting 
vector of these conflicting forces is often an ambiguous cry for help 
that represents a reaching out for, and a flight from, help at one 
and the same time. A most common example is the group member 
who tells the group about his friend who has a difficult problem. 
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Second are the feelings which lurk behind the problem itself. 
Feelings may be painful and frightening to the client. They may 
be long suppressed by defenses which safeguard him from their 
real or imagined potency. The raising of a concern may be 
blocked by conscious or unconscious resistance to taking the first 
step toward these feelings—the first step which might lead to a 
frightening second and third. Even after the concern has been 
raised, the feeling piece of the message may remain hidden from 
the sender as well as from the receiver. Jessie Taft describes our 
difficulty with emotions as follows: 


Perhaps the truth is that we fear emotions, fear their uniqueness and 
their non-conformity, fear them in ourselves since they proclaim our 
difference and fear them in others since we cannot control them. Emo- 
tion betrays the person to himself and to others as he really is and 
often exposes him to more reality in the other person than he is ready 
to face.5 


Third, there is the existence of taboos, created by a general con- 
sensus to block or prohibit discussion in areas of sensitivity and 
deep concern. Group members bring with them the general taboos 
of the larger society, such as resistance to “real” talk about de- 
pendency, sex, and money. In addition, specific taboos will be 
created within the culture of a group, unstated “psychological con- 
tracts” between group members against raising certain areas of 
concern. 

Often, a single group member will assume, without awareness, 
the role of “gatekeeper.”’ As the members repeatedly approach the 
taboo area, we can observe a pattern in which this member 
changes the subject, makes a joke, attacks the taboo breaker, or 
creates a diversion by acting in a way which angers the group or 
the leader. In carrying out this lightning rod function, the mem- 
ber represents the resistance pole of the group’s ambivalence. The 
sensitive worker can help group members become aware of this 
process, thus helping them deal with their own feelings in this 
area. Unless these taboos are challenged, they will block the group 
in its work, preventing the open collaboration necessary for pro- 
ductivity. It is not necessary to remove these taboos forever, but 
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simply to understand how they affect the group right now, and to 
divest them of their power for the moment. 

Finally, authentic communication of concerns may be blocked 
by their unconscious nature. We may not be aware, for example, 
of how strongly we feel about a specific turn of events; our poor es- 
timate of our worth may be difficult to tolerate consciously for 
long periods; or our doubts about our own actions as we attempt 
to negotiate our environment may be suppressed. All these con- 
cerns can bring hidden forces to bear on our lives without actually 
being “known” by us. Grier and Cobbs point this out most clearly 
in their discussion of the unconscious sources of the “black 
rage./’ 6 

Indirect communication takes different guises. There is the 
common form known as “‘hinting.’”’ Group members will reveal, 
somewhat tentatively, a trace of their real concern. A member 
may describe an incident in a matter-of-fact or joking manner, 
with the real concern lurking just behind the facade. The chatter 
prior to the official start of a group meeting is often directly con- 
nected with the members’ concern of the moment. A member may 
raise a very general, hypothetical question as an introduction to a 
very specific, personal concern. Unable to directly share their anger 
at a worker, group members may do so through “kidding,” or si- 
lence. Again, they may be unaware of the feelings and exhibit a 
lethargy which seems to defy rational explanation. Szasz summa- 
rizes the functions of hinting as transmitting information, explor- 
ing and modifying the nature of the environment, and protecting 
the sender.’ 

A second form of indirect communication has been described by 
Eckman as “leakage,” “the trail of withheld information.” § Eck- 
man focuses on the nonverbal cues which are unconsciously pro- 
jected by group members. He suggests that we are more consciously 
in control of our facial movements than of our hands, and even less 
so of our leg movements. Leakage will occur first through that 
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part of our body over which we have the least control. As group 
members become bored, for instance, rather than risk expressing 
this feeling they remain silent—while the toes of their crossed legs 
tap out a steady rhythm of protest. Finger-tapping on a table top 
or doodling on a pad can serve the same function. Tension in the 
bodies of group members can signal that a taboo area is being ap- 
proached, while a glazed look or slumped posture may reveal the 
lack of relevancy in a discussion. At times, a single group member 
may consistently express the mood or concern of the whole group 
through his body movements. As the barometer of group disposi- 
tion he can greatly assist a perceptive worker. 

A third form of communication involves hiding messages in be- 
havior. The term “acting out” suggests the expression of concern 
and feelings through behavior disruptive to oneself and others. 
The child who disrupts the early stages of a meeting by aggressive 
behavior may be making his first offering of concern over a fight 
with a parent. The normally active adult who remains strangely 
silent may be using a different symbolic signal system for raising 
his concerns. The parent group which cannot seem to enter into 
their work and, instead, “dances” around from one issue to an- 
other, creating “the illusion of work,” 9 may be getting at their re- 
sentment toward an overcontrolling worker. The children’s group 
which breaks out into wild behavior or cannot seem to move past 
continuous fighting is often reflecting inability to deal with their 
feelings toward a loved and demanding worker who may have in 
some specific way “‘let them down.” All these behaviors are sym- 
bolic, but they are highly personal symbols in that their meanings 
are arbitrary and peculiar to the signal system of the particular 
group member or group. It becomes the complex task of the 
worker to make sense out of the behavior by learning the special 
language of his group members. 

Finally, we have the process by which the group assigns to an in- 
dividual member the function of raising group concerns. Both the 
individual who accepts the role and the other members may be to- 
tally unaware of the process. For example, the deviant member of 
a group may, by his words and actions, be expressing a sentiment 


9 Schwartz, “Some Notes on the Use of Groups...” 
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felt by the group as a whole. The member of an adult group who 
moves his chair away from the table and stares out a window may 
speak for a much too polite group about their lack of real involve- 
ment in the discussion. The disruptive child who challenges the 
authority of a leader who has not been skillful in avoiding “will 
battles” with the group members may be the champion for the en- 
tire group. 

One clue to the special function of a deviant is evidenced when 
he leaves and is immediately replaced by another member who as- 
sumes his role. Another is the group’s subtle sensitivity to worker 
sanctions applied to the deviant. It is the representation of their 
own feelings, and therefore themselves, which is actually being 
punished. 

The scapegoat role may be used to raise concerns indirectly. 
Members will unconsciously select an individual who stands for 
that part of themselves they most reject and heap punishment 
upon the scapegoat. For example, adolescent girls who have tenta- 
tively become sophisticated teen-agers may reject a member who 
dresses younger, displays dependency, shows a fear of boys. The 
scapegoat symbolizes all they are struggling with, and their attacks 
upon her are their distress signals to the worker. 

It is obvious that this first stage of our helping act is immensely 
complex. How is the worker to make sense out of it? ‘The answer, 
of course, is that it can be done only with great difficulty, but he 
can bring certain skills to this task. 

The worker who waits until the group session takes place has 
waited too long. He must prepare himself for these subtle clues be- 
fore he meets his group and prior to each session. ‘The first neces- 
sary skill is to know how to “tune in” prior to the engagement. 
Schwartz describes this phase of worker activity: 


. the tuning-in phase is devoted to making oneself receptive to 
veiled communications, knowing as we do what may be of concern to 
this class of client—the aging, adoptive parents, adolescents under 
stress, etc.—and from these clients in particular, knowing what we do 
about them. It is an attempt to relate knowledge to action as the 
worker prepares himself for action.1° 


10 Ibid. 
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Mandelbaum provides an example of this “preliminary empa- 
thy” as he describes the “universal themes” which emerge in work 
with parents of retarded children: 


. . . feelings of isolation, of loneliness, and of inability to communi- 
cate with others are quickly recalled. 

Many parents tell about how impossible they found it to speak to 
anyone after the shock of learning about their child’s condition. It 
seemed to them then that there was no one available to listen, at least 
no one capable of understanding. Professional people could not under- 
stand—they seemed, in a sense, like the parents themselves, human, 
fragile, fearful, lacking the courage to face the problem, to speak about 
it, to talk honestly, directly, and kindly. As outsiders, they could not 
really understand. 

Then the parents begin gradually to bring up their feelings of anger 
and frustration, forbidden, dreadful feelings that produce a sense of 
guilt they have tried to control or deny. Some parents think that per- 
haps the angry feelings within themselves have a magical power and 
may have impaired the fetus at conception or gestation. Some wonder 
whether their child’s retardation is not a punishment from God be- 
cause of their past sins . . . 

. . . The question persists: “What did I do to have had this happen 
to me?” 

Feelings toward the retarded children gradually emerge. Some par- 
ents see the children as grotesque objects to be hidden from public 
view and from friends and relatives. As such feelings come to light, 
they become attached to the parents’ self-image. The parents feel in- 
wardly grotesque and are afraid of being regarded as genetically imper- 
fect, contaminated, and inextricably identified with the damaged 
child.11 


This first step of preparation makes the worker a more effective 
instrument for skillful listening as the meeting unfolds. He will 
pay special attention during the opening phase of the meeting, 
conscious that first offerings are usually made at that time. Rogers 
describes the listening process: 


Real communication occurs when the evaluative tendency is avoided, 
when we listen with understanding. . . . It means to see the expressed 
idea and attitude from the other person’s point of view, to sense, how it 


11 Arthur Mandelbaum, “The Group Process in Helping Parents of Retarded 
Children,” Children, XIV (1967), 228. 
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feels to him, to achieve his frame of reference in regard to the thing he 
is talking about.!2 


When the first offering has emerged, the worker will reach for 
an elaboration of the concern, restraining himself from the temp- 
tation to “jump in.” If a member tentatively raises a problem he 
will ask him to go further with it, supporting him by acknowledg- 
ing the difficulty as he reaches for the second, third, and even 
fourth step in elaboration. If the group member falters, the 
worker may wait, avoiding the natural tendency to move in, to fill 
the void, and perhaps preempt the members’ room for further 
movement. 

If the offering is made indirectly, the worker may have to share 
his own hunch about what is being raised. While guarding 
against overinterpretation, he must nevertheless share his thoughts 
—a form of giving of himself—with the group. He will, for exam- 
ple, point out their pattern of scapegoating while trying to help 
them see the connection between their behavior and their own 
deep concerns. He will directly ask the group members if the 
anger of the deviant or their inability to get to work says some- 
thing of their negative feelings toward him. 

The members not only remain free to reject his suggestions but, 
in fact, are encouraged to do so. The worker is not omniscient, al- 
though sometimes he may seem so to the members. If, however, 
the worker feels that their rejection represents a united front of re- 
sistance, he must summon his courage to explore the resistance for 
what it is, while supporting the members and recognizing the dif- 
ficulty of what they are attempting. 

In the following excerpt a worker helps a group of mildly re- 
tarded, adolescent girls, in a residential institution, get at some of 
their feelings for the worker and their concern over her antici- 
pated departure. Their first offering is one of anger, which 
emerges at the second meeting following a vacation break during 
which the worker was away. 


Pauline commented, ‘““Them doors really make you think about lock- 
ing somebody out.” She looked at me. Joyce laughed. I’m sure my ap- 

12 Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming a Person (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin & Co., 1961), 
PP- 331—32- 
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prehension was written all over my face. I said, “I hope it isn’t me. I 
feel terrible when you are angry with me and shut me out.” Pauline 
said, “Oh, no, we don’t mean you. We're talking about somebody we 
don’t like.” Joyce said that Pauline was talking about one of the at- 
tendants. I asked what this attendant did to make them want to lock 
her out. Barbara and Maryann snickered. Pauline giggled a little and 
said she didn’t do anything, but sometimes you just couldn’t talk to 
her. I asked if they had ever told this person how they felt. Pauline 
said that they had told her enough. I said that maybe she didn’t under- 
stand. Pauline said that was her worry. I waited a few seconds to see if 
they wanted to continue and then said, “You know, I think maybe you 
are really talking about me.” Joyce flushed. Maryann tapped Barbara 
and they both looked at Pauline. Pauline said, “No, no, it ain’t you.” I 
said that it must be hard for them to tell me. Pauline said, ‘““But, Mrs. 
Friedman, it don’t have nothing to do with you.” 

For a while the girls were absolutely silent. After what seemed like 
ten years, Joyce said that she couldn’t wait until school was over. Bar- 
bara said that was one thing she sure wouldn’t miss. Joyce said that she 
would probably stay here all summer again. Pauline said that summer 
was good because she would go home and bad “because, 
well . . . never mind.” Joyce said that she wished it wouldn’t come. I 
said that it must be rough to stay when everyone goes home for vaca- 
tion. Then there was silence and I realized that this dialogue was be- 
tween them and me. I broke the silence by saying that I would be sad 
when summer came, too. Pauline asked, “How come? Don’t you like 
the summer?” I said that I liked it, but that I would be very sorry to 
leave them. Pauline smiled and slipped her arm through mine. I sighed 
inside, I said, ‘“‘We’ve talked about a lot of things together, and I’ve 
gotten to know you and feel very close to you. It’ll be hard for me 
when I have to leave. I like you very much, you know.” Suddenly I was 
swamped with hugs and kisses. Joyce said that she would like to write 
to me. I said that I would like that very much. For a while we sat 
there, holding hands. I said, “I guess when you asked me all kinds of 
questions about when I leave, I didn’t say what you wanted to hear, be- 
cause you were angry with me last week. I didn’t understand.” Pauline 
said that it was OK. I said that maybe the attendant would be able to 
understand, too, so she wouldn’t be shut out. I smiled. ‘They laughed 
embarrassedly, and I laughed, too. 


As the group members or the individual begins to “own” a 
problem, the worker will make sure that the feeling piece is not 
left out. He will recognize that work done without feeling is 
empty and unreal; a charade which goes nowhere. He will reach 
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past the words for these feelings, both positive and negative. His 
act of reaching will not be a mechanical, lifeless technique, such 
as the infamous ‘How do you feel about that?” ritual. Instead, it 
must be a true expression of his own depth of feeling, an indica- 
tion of his ability to get inside the skin of the group members as 
best he can. He puts into words what he believes to be the precise 
state of their inner experience, making, in Schwartz’s words, a 
“oift” of himself. He allows the members to own their feelings, no 
matter how illogical they may be, with no effort to deny or dimin- 
ish their impact upon the members. He avoids attempts at making 
the members feel better, thus demonstrating that he really does 
understand how bad it can be. This act carries with it the worker’s 
belief in the strength of the group members. 

As group members share their common concerns, reveal their 
emotions in full strength, the power of mutual aid begins to work. 
Mandelbaum describes the effect on a group member: 


He also learns that . . . others have feelings that he thought existed 
only in himself. He begins the difficult task of learning to listen to oth- 
ers talk about their feelings, not only to himself. He listens to ideas ex- 
pressed in a continuous, evolving process and gradually becomes aware 
of the intense feelings behind them and of how little he knew of this 
before.18 


At this point the client and the worker have completed their 
separate but related tasks in the offering stage of the helping act. 
The concern has been placed upon the group’s agenda. It has been 
expressed with related feelings. The group members have found 
their connection with the problem at hand and are ready to deal 
with it. The first and perhaps most difficult stage is over. Two 
stages remain. 

The work stage. The members must now mobilize their energies 
to deal with their task. 

If the process is to be one of mutual aid, the group members 
must be involved in offering help. If the potential inherent in the 
group is to be tapped, the worker must invite the members to di- 
rect their collective energies to the problem. Mandelbaum com- 
ments on the importance of this step: 


13 Mandelbaum, op. cit., p. 228. 
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As the discussion explores the labyrinth of feelings, the parents grope 
toward mature ways of viewing behavior in an attempt to find a value 
system that is right for them. . . . The worker must have faith in the 
inherent ability of the individual parent to release his capacity to do 
this—a capacity previously blocked by anger, conflict, and fantasies. If 
he does not have such faith, he will intervene hastily in the group’s dis- 
cussion and become authoritative and didactic, and in doing so dilute 
the emotional intensity of the experience for the parents.!4 


Second, the problems themselves are often too large and com- 
plex to deal with, or are phrased in a way which distorts their na- 
ture, or appear isolated and disconnected from other experiences 
that the members have had. As Golden says: 


Help can best be offered and solutions found when the problems are 
divided into small parts. Problems, concerns, hopes, and goals tend to 
be large, unreachable, and unmanageable. . . . This is accomplished 
by partializing, presenting a problem in a new way, and by connecting 
disconnected events.15 


By translating the problem into a more manageable form we 
help the members overcome the immobilization which accompa- 
nies an overwhelming task. Group members can move past their 
passivity, often expressed by, ““There is nothing we can do.” With 
a piece of the problem before them, or a novel view of the situa- 
tion providing a new point of entry, they may be able to take the 
first step. The movement itself can strengthen them to move on to 
the other pieces. To the cry that it is hopeless, the worker responds 
that there is always something that can be done. In this way, he 
places a “demand” upon them for an investment of their energies, 
thus clearly communicating his belief in their strength. This de- 
mand is softened by his compassion, which is expressed through 
his real understanding of the difficulties involved. 

Third is the need for helping group members to maintain a per- 
spective on the true nature of their concerns. The “bad” feelings 
that emerge can seem overwhelming and total. A group’s depres- 
sion often manifests itself as silence. The worker’s skill would help 

14 Ibid., p. 231. 


15 Irwin Golden, “Teaching a Model of Group Work Skill: a Field Instructor’s 
Report,” Journal of Education for Social Work, II, No. 2 (1966), 36, 
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the members define the reality of their concern without exaggerat- 
ing its impact. 

In the following record, untrained caseworkers in a public pro- 
tective agency begin to reveal some of their feelings about their 


work as they participate in a training workshop on group meth- 
ods: 


It soon became obvious that they were withdrawing from the discus- 
sion. As I listened to those who carried the conversation, the theme of 
concern seemed to relate to a fear of “doing damage” in a group ses- 
sion. Would they hurt their clients? I wondered if this was not a con- 
cern of theirs right now as they worked with individuals. They de- 
scribed their “bottom-of-the-barrel” caseload—the kinds of problems 
they faced, the decisions they had to make, their reputation in the state 
as the “baby snatchers.” I told them I would have to learn more about 
their work but it seemed to me that they carried a most difficult job 
and had to make very hard and frightening decisions in almost every 
one of their cases. Francis responded with great feeling, “It’s frighten- 
ing! I don’t feel competent to make these decisions about other peo- 
ple’s lives. I sometimes feel they would be better off without me.” 
There was a shocked silence as they felt the impact of these feelings. 
They exchanged similar doubts and examples of “bad” work. This led 
to a depressed silence. I said, it sounds to me as though you are saying 
that you never help anyone. They practically jumped out of their seats 
as they denied this—and at my suggestion began to share some of the 
“good” work they had done. 


Finally, there is the skill of helping group members move be- 
yond the expression and partialization of feelings to understand- 
ing how the feelings affect the task to be performed. If the group is 
to be more than simply a place to ventilate emotions, the specific 
connection between the feelings and the purposes of the group 
must be made. For example, what are the connections between the 
paraplegic’s feelings of incompleteness, dependency, and worth- 
lessness and his apparent inability to progress and leave the hospi- 
tal? What is the relationship between the welfare department case- 
worker’s sense of inadequacy and his lack of investment or inter- 
est in his work? How does the foster mother’s memory of hurt at 
the loss of her infant charge affect her ability to offer to a new in- 
fant the love she wishes to give—and the child so desperately 
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needs? ‘These connections are explored, and as group members re- 
veal new levels of feeling and gain understanding they may find a 
new freedom. In the process of the work, the sharing of the strug- 
gles leads to a sense of not being alone, which, in turn, helps the 
member to find his own strength. 

The resolution stage. It is not uncommon for group members to 
move through the first two stages and stop short at the third. We 
have all experienced this frustrating pattern. For example, a com- 
mittee discusses a problem, reaches a conclusion, but never speci- 
fies how the decision will be implemented. Perhaps this is related 
to the resolution stage requirement that members formulate some 
notion of how their work will be translated into a next step—some 
specific strategy for action. 

While talking about problems can be difficult, doing something 
about them may seem to be impossible. A repeated inability to 
formulate next steps may reveal a new resistance, one that antici- 
pates the difficulty of what lies ahead. It is important, therefore, 
that the worker draw the attention of the group to the need for 
some form of resolution and then to assist the members as they 
work on this task. 

First, there is the pulling together of what has been learned in 
the work stage and the identification of what needs to be done. 
Partialization of the steps to be followed, so that they may be 
taken one at a time, helps to define the task. This will also make a 
demand for specific descriptions of the movements the members 
will follow. A welfare mother’s group in a housing project will not 
just “do something” about their difficulties with the manager. The 
chances of their taking action are improved if the action involves 
compiling a list of their grievances, requesting a meeting with the 
manager, rehearsing what they will say, and attempting to under- 
stand the manager’s viewpoint so as to develop an effective strat- 
egy. 

Second is the notion of rehearsal. There is great value in prac- 
ticing skill in human relations. The group provides an arena in 
which the members may safely try out, their plan for action. For 
example, a mother may attempt to put into words her concern 
over her teen-age daughter’s activities, while the group members 
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assume the role of her daughter and provide instant feedback. 
Their responses guide her to a more effective way of expressing 
her concern and love for her child. With this practice she is 
strengthened and less fearful of making the effort. 

Finally, there is the expectation that the group members will do 
what they must, as difficult as it may be. It is implicit in the invest- 
ment the members have made in each other. It can be as explicit 
as the group members or the worker gently supporting a member 
and indicating interest in “how it all turns out.” It may be a not 
so gentle demand on a group member, or on the group as a whole, 
to stop talking and start doing. 

Perhaps we have made helping seem more complex than is ne- 
cessary. However, it only takes some reflection upon the frustra- 
tions, ambiguities, and difficulties we have all experienced to reas- 
sure us that if anything, we have oversimplified the process. 

We know that we still help people, individually and in groups, 
and that we invest our hearts and minds in the process. ‘The more 
difficult the engagement, the greater our investment. 

It may be useful to cite an example of the helping act, using the 
record of a worker’s tactics with a group from the point of raising 
a single concern to the start of its resolution. The members of the 
group were young women residing in a halfway house. Each had 
been confined in a psychiatric institution and was in the process of 
moving back to the community. The purpose of the group was to 
help them work on problems of living in the halfway house as well 
as on their concerns as they prepared to leave. 

Here we see a concern offered indirectly. The group members 
mobilize themselves to help a member who faces a date for leaving 
the home. Her impending departure imparts a new sense of ur- 
gency to the purpose of the group. 

This helping act is a beginning for the group members. Al- 
though it is concluded with some specific steps for helping the de- 
parting member, it will be followed by continued work in which 
all the members will need to go further in dealing with their own 
feelings as they work on their common concerns. 


Roberta, Sara, and Lorraine were the first to arrive. Sara shouted 
playfully to Elsie (who seemed very upset and angry earlier) to get 
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herself in here. Elsie shouted back, somewhat annoyed, to just wait a 
minute. She came in and sat far from the other girls—an unusual thing 
for Elsie to do. Everyone was quiet. Barbara arrived in a few minutes, 
and there was a long silence. 

Lorraine broke the silence by saying that this group had formed for 
the main purpose of talking about leaving and helping each other, and 
that now that one girl was going to leave, the group should talk about 
it. Silence. 

Again Lorraine broke the silence, saying that this was the place to 
talk about leaving. Roberta agreed. Lorraine asked me if they should 
talk about it because one of the girls was leaving. I said it was up to 
them what they talked about. Elsie shifted uncomfortably and looked 
angry. I called attention to this and wondered what she was feeling. 

She said it was a lot of things and made a disgusted gesture. Lorraine 
told me that Elsie should talk about it. I asked Lorraine if she could 
tell Elsie instead of me. Lorraine told Elsie that she should talk about 
it. Elsie said she didn’t want to. More silence. 

Roberta broke the silence by saying that they could talk about leav- 
ing in general if Elsie did not want to discuss it. Lorraine said they had 
agreed to help each other and it should not be just general talk. Sara 
said, “Come on, Elsie.” Elsie looked at her hands in her lap and said 
that that was only part of it anyway, that everything caved in. I told 
Elsie that she seemed so sad, that she must really feel terrible. Without 
lifting her eyes she said she did. I nodded. I said she seemed so far 
away, too, way over there, all alone. I wondered if maybe she felt as all 
alone as she looked. She nodded, still looking down. I asked if anyone 
in the group would help Elsie now, when she seemed so troubled and 
so alone. Lorraine said they all wanted to help. There was a very active 
silence during which many eyes encouraged Elsie to reach out of her 
isolation, After a minute I commented on what the group members 
seemed to be saying without words, and said, “Elsie, can you talk about 
even a little piece of what hurts you so much?” After a few seconds 
during which she seemed to be struggling to say something, she said 
she had to leave by March 1. There was an immediate chill in the 
room. Sara pulled her sweater close. Roberta’s facial muscles tightened, 
and she said, “That’s so cold.” Barbara stiffened and said that nobody 
should be surprised like that, it wasn’t fair. Sara said that it shouldn’t 
have been such a surprise, because Elsie had said that she and Mrs. Le- 
vine had discussed her moving out more than a month ago, and she 
told the group about it then. She added that she would probably feel 
the same way if it were her. She sat back, saying that she had another 
year and two months. Roberta agreed that it really was not a surprise 
to Elsie, Elsie responded quickly, “That was just talk.” I asked her how 
this was different. She said, “It’s . . . it’s -.. its .f.. Pdon'tknow.” 
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and began to retreat into isolation again. I said, in a louder voice, 
“You do know. It’s what, Elsie?” She said she couldn’t. I waited. ‘The 
other girls seemed silently involved and very tense. Elsie tried again, 
saying, “It’s .. it’s)...” I said, sharply, “Say-it. Elsie.” “It’s so 
real,” she burst out. There was a long, depressed silence. 

Elsie broke the silence by talking about how close March 1 was, how 
she would never be able to find a place to live that quickly, how 
“kicked out” she felt because the time limit made planning impossible. 
I was the only one looking at Elsie. The group members all seemed to 
have pulled away from each other. I said that the work of the group 
seemed to have stopped, and wondered what was happening right now. 
Roberta guessed that they were all thinking about themselves. Sara 
said the group was supposed to help each other and now that the time 
had come, nobody could say anything. Roberta said it didn’t seem real. 
Sara said that now it was very real, that they were all leaving, not just 
Elsie, that only the dates differed. Roberta said she would have to leave 
in August. Lorraine said that Elsie’s deadline made the purpose of the 
group real, maybe more real than they wanted it to be. Roberta 
thought it was sad to think about. Elsie agreed. There was another si- 
fence. 

Lorraine asked me what they should do now. I said it was up to 
them, and wondered if they wanted to talk more about their feelings or 
if they could get back to work even though they were still uncomforta- 
ble. Elsie said that she had a lot of work to do. Lorraine said that be- 
cause Elsie had so much to do now, the group should get back to work 
and help her. She spoke rapidly, jamming so many words into each 
breath that she seemed to be gasping. She told Elsie she must not take 
a place that rented for more per month than she earned per week. Elsie 
said that made a little over $60. Roberta did not think that one could 
get very much for that. Lorraine suggested that a realtor might help, 
and everyone tossed in advice about checking with several realtors so 
there would be some basis for comparison, a wider choice, and less 
chance of being taken advantage of. Roberta wondered if maybe one 
could live in a better neighborhood by renting only a room. ‘There was 
some talk of looking for kitchen privileges or a place with meals where 
she would not be all alone as in an apartment. Elsie seemed to like the 
idea of an apartment in a private home. Roberta thought that one 
could even get the rent reduced if one baby sat for the owners of the 
house. She said she would like that—a room and meals in a private 
house and maybe babysitting. She asked me if I would help her too, 
when it came her turn. I said that I would. 

Lorraine thought they should take turns going with Elsie to look for 
places. Roberta and Sara agreed. Sara said that they would all stay 
friends and asked me if Elsie could remain in the group after she left. I 
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said that was up to them. Roberta said they wanted her to stay. Bar- 
bara thought Elsie would not want to come back. Elsie said she wanted 
to. Lorraine said it was good that the group would go on with every- 
one, that nobody would be all alone, and that they would keep count- 
ing on each other. Elsie said she felt a lot better, and that she was sur- 
prised because she had not thought she would ever feel better. Roberta 
said she wasn’t nearly so scared, that she always thought leaving would 
make her all alone once more and she would collapse again and wind 
up back in the hospital. She laughed and said that she was not even 
shaking. Sara said she was shaking and repeated that she still had a 
whole year and two months. 

I said that the meeting time was up, and as we were leaving the 
room, Roberta, laughing nervously, told Elsie that she had to “make 
it” because she was the first one of the group to leave, and their morale 
depended on it. Lorraine said that was all the more reason why they 
had to help Elsie—for Elsie’s sake and for their own as well. 


Skill Training for Nonprofesstonals 
in the Social Services 


SANDRA SUTHERLAND 
and JOHN C. DILLINGHAM 


S EVERAL YEARS AGO the Metropolitan Washington Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Social Workers (NASW) held 
a one-day institute, Work with Groups in Various Settings. In- 
vitations were extended to agencies using group workers without 
professional training as well as to the traditional social welfare 
agencies. During the closing discussion a worker with eight years 
of full-time experience in a settlement house made the follow- 
ing statement: “I’ve learned a lot today, but I want to learn more. 
There are not going to be enough professionals for many years to 
work with the groups that need them. Why is there no training 
available in Washington, D.C., for those of us who want to do 
our job better? What can or will you professionals do about help- 
ing us get more than one day of training?’ 

As the somewhat astonished audience listened to this challenge, 
he described his own situation. Starting to work after high school, 
he had amassed extensive experience in working with people. 
Along the way he had taken a few adult education college courses 
in psychology and related fields. Recently he had asked the local 
schools of social work for permission to audit courses in order to 
increase his skills, but was told this would not be possible. He did 
not have the time to pursue the years of prerequisite undergradu- 
ate study that would qualify him to apply to a school of social 
work, nor was he interested in the theoretically oriented courses 
usually found in the college curriculum. He wanted to learn how 
to do his job more effectively. He wanted to learn what to say and 
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what to do to help people, and he wanted to learn it as quickly as 
possible, for each day brought people and problems he did not 
know how to deal with. Should he try to help them? Should he 
refer them to another agency? What if they refused to go? What if 
the other agency had a long waiting list? How could he help dur- 
ing the interim? These and many other equally difficult questions 
confronted him much too frequently. 

The professionals in the audience agreed that this worker’s need 
and that of his cohorts (who by then were cheering him on) was 
an important one, and representatives of the schools of social work 
and the sponsors of the institute agreed to see if they could set up 
a seminar the following autumn. 

Fall came, and our persistent group worker contacted the peo- 
ple who had said they would help arrange a seminar. No response. 
A tentative effort to meet the needs of this group worker and of a 
small group of students he recruited was made through the estab- 
lishment of three seminars on skills for working with groups, indi- 
viduals, and adolescents taught by a volunteer and held in 1965, 
1966, and 1967. As the nonprofessional workers in the area began 
to hear of the seminars, demands for an extension of the service 
grew. Repeated inquiries from the volunteer leader produced en- 
couragement to continue this type of training since apparently no 
one in the social work schools or in NASW would be able to set 
up training in the near future. 

Thus began the story of the Metropolitan Mental Health Skills 
Center (MMHSC). The beginning has been filled with adven- 
ture. We hope that others may learn from our experiences and 
that they will join us in continuing to work toward more compe- 
tent, responsive skill training in the broad field of mental health 
for those without professional training who serve as staff or volun- 
teers in a direct helping relationship to others. 

The seminars were suspended in 1967 in order to permit formu- 
lation of a full training program and to locate funding for a cen- 
ter in which a comprehensive continuing education or training 
plan could be implemented. A questionnaire sent to approxi- 
mately 350 agencies and groups revealed much community inter- 
est in such training and indicated that between 25,000 and 40,000 
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persons without professional training in mental health were serv- 
ing the metropolitan Washington community in a direct helping 
relationship to others. 

The original seminars and planning activities which led to the 
development of MMHSC took place with the encouragement and 
support of Fides Neighborhood House, a settlement house in the 
Cardozo area of Washington, D.C. Prior to the beginning of the 
pilot project it was joined in sponsorship by the Washington 
School of Psychiatry, which offers postgraduate instruction and 
conducts research in psychiatry and allied social and behavioral 
sciences. Funding for preparation of a proposal to the National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), and then for a pilot project 
from November 1, 1967, through June 30, 1968, was received from 
three foundations. MMHSC is now supported by NIMH,? by pri- 
vate foundations, and by income from its programs. 

It is important to consider the students whom MMHSC was to 
serve and their needs, for these were the factors that guided our 
thinking. During the pilot program, MMHSC received almost 700 
applications for its four seminars and three workshops. ‘Through 
these programs, plus several in-service training and orientation 
sessions, it was possible to serve over 450 students from more than 
150 agencies and groups representing programs for alcoholics; 
youth programs, hospitals, community mental health centers, vis- 
iting nurses; public health staff; schoolteachers, counselors, and 
aides; day care centers; public welfare departments; community 
action programs; churches; correctional programs; credit union 
loan programs; settlement houses; counseling programs; urban re- 
newal units; and many others. The full program will serve at least 
a thousand people in 1969, with waiting lists still presenting a 
problem. 

It might be useful to look at a situation presented by a student 
in one of our early seminars on Diagnostic ‘Thinking and Plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Holt, a 48-year-old gentleman, was referred to the Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults by a neighbor who said Mr. Holt was 


1 MMHSC is supported in part by PHS Training Grant No. T 15 MH 11447 from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, Continuing Education Branch. 
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blind, living alone, and in need of help from some agency. Since he 
was not known to our agency and since his handicap fell within the 
scope of our services, a home visit was planned. Mr. Holt had no 
phone listing, so the initial visit was unannounced. Mr. Holt came to 
the door, and I introduced myself and the agency I represented and 
asked if I could come in and talk for a while. I explained that our 
agency had never had contact with Mr. Holt, which he agreed to, and 
explained that we wanted to talk to and know all individuals who fell 
within the range of our services. That was why we stopped out to see 
him. Mr. Holt said there was nothing we could do for him. Again I 
asked if it was all right to come in and talk. Mr. Holt opened the door. 

I asked Mr. Holt about his handicap, and he said he had been that 
way for the past four or five years and immediately began to talk about 
the lack of help for people in his condition. I asked what he meant, 
and he explained that he had been going to various agencies for help 
the past several years, to one place in particular, only to get pushed 
around each time. He said none of the counselors would do anything 
for him. When I asked why they weren’t able to help, Mr. H. said they 
were a bunch of nuts who didn’t know what they were doing. I asked 
Mr. H. if he ever sat down and talked with the counselors and told 
them what he would like. He said he had, but they always had differ- 
ent plans for him because they didn’t think he could do anything. 
After hearing about the things Mr. Holt felt he could do, I asked him 
if he lived alone. He said he had for the past two years. When asked to 
explain he went on to say his wife died two years ago. She was sick and 
bedridden and he had to do everything for her, even carrying her up 
and down the steps. I commented that Mr. Holt must have really loved 
her to do all this. He only answered that she relied on him and he was 
glad to do these things for her. 

One thing quite obvious was the lack of concern Mr. Holt had in 
taking care of his house, which was filthy. There were even some arti- 
cles of his wife’s still around like her bathrobe in the closet and her 
purse which was still on the floor. I made the mistake of commenting 
on the appearance of the home, but Mr. Holt answered sharply that he 
hadn’t cleaned for a while. The topic was dropped. 

I told Mr. Holt that if he was really interested in getting work, per- 
haps our agency could help, and mentioned several programs. I told 
him that he had already done well on his own, but if there was an op- 
portunity to do even more, he should try. Mr. H. said he was through 
with trying, even if we were willing to help. At this point he asked me 
to leave. I said I would find out more about the program and would 
like to tell Mr. Holt more. I asked if it would be all right. Mr. Holt 
said it would be if he was home, but he was out a lot. I asked if he had 
a phone and he gave me the number, but warned that he answered the 
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phone in a gruff, harsh way. I laughed, saying I would expect that. Mr. 
Holt said we could expect anything from him. 


The young woman working with Mr. Holt had a bachelor’s de- 
gree in history and one year’s experience in a public welfare 
agency. She wanted to help Mr. Holt, whether he wanted her help 
or not. She wanted to extend the services of her agency to those 
who needed help. She wanted to succeed. But no one had taught 
her how to conduct a first interview with a person who had not 
asked for help. No one had taught her how she might contact a 
client without a telephone. No one had helped her find skills for 
working with a man who asked her to leave. As we talked about 
her work with Mr. Holt, she impulsively blurted out, “And that 
was one of my best interviews! They are all horrible. I don’t know 
what I am doing!” 

Her concerns and difficulties are typical of those we hear fre- 
quently from participants in MMHSC programs: 


Educational backgrounds which have offered little if any training for 
the job the worker is trying to do 

Problems so extensive that it seems impossible to know where to begin 
Agencies or programs with often inadequate or nonexistent supervision 
and/or in-service training 

Clients to whom professional services are not available by virtue of 
transportation problems, long waiting lists, inconvenient hours of ser- 
vice, fear, and so on. 


For these and other reasons, the nonprofessional often feels that it 
is safer to do nothing for a person in need rather than take a 
chance and perhaps do the “wrong thing.” He seeks skills that will 
help him know what to do and how to do it well. 

Each of these problems is illustrated in the following interview 
reported by a worker from an urban renewal program, a young 
man who had studied some psychology in college and whose job 
was to help families find new housing: 


Worker: Did you find out if Louise is pregnant? 

Mrs. K.: Yes, she is. I want to take her to the clinic, but I haven’t 
had a chance to talk with her yet. She is upset. After this I am going to 
have her fitted with a loop. She was taking birth control pills, but they 
made her sick, so she stopped. She is upset, and so am I. Once I can get 
control of myself I plan to sit down and talk with her. My nerves are 
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bad, and I don’t want to get angry with her and upset her. I have so 
many problems that it is difficult to remain calm. She doesn’t want this 
baby. I think that people should not have babies unless they want 
them. 

Worker: How do you feel about this pregnancy? 

Mrs. K.: I’m no longer having children but now I’m tied down with 
grandchildren. Louise won’t even be able to take the child to the hos- 
pital because she is not twenty-one years old. 

Worker: It’s a shame that kids have children at so young an age. 
They don’t even have a chance to become adults and enjoy life on 
their own for a while. 

Mrs. K.: Louise is only fifteen, and this is her second one. She wants 
to go back to school so she can provide for children. If I could get a 
job and provide for my kids, I would get off of welfare. 

Worker: Do others feel this way? 

Mrs. K.: Some feel they have a right to what they get. They live on 
what little they get—they don’t want a lot of things. 

Worker: I find this difficult to understand—how someone would 
not want things with the radio, TV, and newspaper constantly showing 
ads. 

Mrs. K.: Most girls have boy friends for physical needs and financial 
help. This is why I want Louise to get an education, so she won’t have 
to depend on men the rest of her life. Even I have a boy friend; I too 
have feelings. It has only been after my hysterectomy that I can enjoy 
sex. Now I don’t have to worry about having babies. 

Worker: It is a shame that sex must be connected with having chil- 
dren. I think that most of the ills of the city, the United States, and the 
world are caused by unwanted babies. People should not have children 
unless they want them. 

Mrs. K.: Yes. Louise is still a child. She sits down and plays jacks 
with her thumb in her mouth right next to her baby, who also has his 
thumb in his mouth. 


The interview continues with the worker asking about the kind 
and timing of the sex education Mrs. K. has given her children and 
Mrs. K.’s description of the efforts she has made to get help with 
child-rearing problems. The interview concludes: 


Mrs. K.: I want better things for my children; they deserve them. 
But they must work for them. I think Karen will make it. I don’t think 
they will all make it, but I do hope some will. I holler at these kids all 
day long, but with so many, that is the only way I can control them. I 
tied my ten-year-old boy to the step-post and beat him with an exten- 
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sion cord when I found out he played hooky for two days. He doesn’t 
miss school now. He needed a good woopin’. He wasn’t allowed out for 
two wecks after that, and now I have no trouble with him. 

Worker: Well, I guess you can handle them. Hope we can talk 
again some day. 


Here is a worker who cared enough about his client to make an 
unrequired second visit to see if she had found out whether or not 
Louise was pregnant. His stated purpose, and that of his agency, 
was to help with relocation. Mrs. K. had other more pressing prob- 
lems than urban renewal. Although he wanted to help, he was em- 
barrassed and felt that he did not know the right things to do or 
say. He found it difficult to listen to what Mrs. K. was telling him, 
tried to generalize and depersonalize her comments, then left with- 
out even referring Mrs. K. to an agency which might have helped 
her with her many concerns; for he did not know where to send 
her or how to talk with her about a referral. 

With the issues and concerns illustrated in these two interviews 
and with these workers in mind, MMHSC designed a comprehen- 
sive, multifaceted program offering eight- to sixteen-week semi- 
nars, one-day workshops, in-service training and staff development 
programs, and consultation. In addition, it will offer in 1970 an 
eight-course program with a certificate of completion. 

Several things have become basic tenets of our philosophy dur- 
ing the year and a half of operation. First and most important is 
the need to focus on the teaching of skills: what to say and do ina 
particular situation or with a specific type of client; the ability to 
use one’s knowledge effectively; the practical styles of acting and 
interacting. Our students tell us they are often so worried about 
not knowing what they are going to say next that they are unable 
to listen to the client’s answer to the question they have just asked. 
It is our impression that as the helper’s repertoire of skills and his 
ability to use them increase, his anxiety decreases. He is then able 
to consider why something worked, to discuss the theory on which 
it is based, and to consider other situations in which the same or a 
similar skill might be used. Second, we feel it is important to keep 
the training available to those with limited financial resources. 
Therefore, tuition for a ten-week seminar is $10, and the registra- 
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tion fee for a one-day workshop is $3.50. Fees for in-service train- 
ing and consultation are comparable. 

The curriculum. MMHSC seminars run from eight to sixteen 
weeks, meet for two hours weekly, and are limited to fifteen parti- 
cipants. Seminars during the eight-month pilot project included: 


Work with Low-Income Unwed Parents: Discussion of skills 
for helping the parents consider various alternative plans, for 
working with unwed fathers, for getting the kind of informa- 
tion needed in order to be most helpful, and for helping the 
mother and father be the best parents they can be. 

Children of Deprivation: Asking questions, such as what consti- 
tutes deprivation; how to make a plan to help a wounded child; 
what to listen to, and look for in a child’s behavior that will help 
in planning; how to identify a child’s strengths and weaknesses, 
support the strengths and strengthen the weaknesses; how to 
group children to help each other; and what kinds of discipline 
help or hurt the deprived child. 

Diagnostic Thinking and Planning: Seeking skills to answer 
questions such as: What does one need to know about a person 
to help him solve his problems? How does one get that informa- 
tion? What is the person’s problem? What is its cause? What 
are realistic goals and how can they be implemented? 

Key Concepts of Growing and Helping: Several models of 
growth as practical mental guides for working with people in 
trouble; the specific hazards the helper faces in such situations; 
and the problems most often encountered by the person seeking 
to grow; special emphasis on ways in which helping persons fre- 
quently defeat their own efforts and get themselves into trouble. 


During the 1968-69 fall and spring semesters, we added the fol- 
lowing seminars: 


Advanced Diagnostic Thinking and Planning 

Helping Unmarried and Adoptive Parents 

The Preschool Experience: What Are Its Goals and How Are 
They Implemented? 

Working with Inner-City Young Men 
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Supervision of the Nonprofessional 

How to Work with Elementary School Children Who Have 
Learning and School Problems 

Dimensions of Anger: Responding with Skill 

Work with the Mentally Retarded and Their Families 


One-day workshops have included: 


Crisis Intervention with Adolescents 

Today’s Dilemmas: Drugs, Discipline, and Delinquency 

Work with Unmarried Parents 

Problems of Working with the Late Adolescent: “Turning On” 
and “Turning Off” 

Work with Volunteers 

Mental Retardation: Responding to Needs 

Fostering Creativity 

Responding to Threats of Suicide 

“Turning on” Low-Income Teen-agers: Relevance or Irrele- 
vance 

The Preschool Experience 


In-service training, staff development, and consultation have 
been provided for many groups, such as a Child Day Care Associa- 
tion, a Brookings Institution ghetto research team, the investiga- 
tions unit of a court probation department, volunteers in a com- 
munity-action-oriented tutoring program, and volunteer friendly 
visitors at a suburban juvenile court. Case consultation and dis- 
cussion related to career and educational planning are available 
to all students from MMHSC staff and faculty. 

Staff and faculty. The staff includes two codirectors and a secre- 
tary. One of the codirectors, a social worker with experience in a 
wide variety of child welfare, social service, and mental health 
jobs, taught the three volunteer seminars which preceded formal 
organization of the Center. The other codirector’s experience in- 
cludes designing curricula and educational programs for disadvan- 
taged students in the South, designing and conducting comprehen- 
sive programs for predelinquent urban youth, and teaching on the 
philosophy faculty of a metropolitan university. Staff carry both 
administrative and teaching responsibilities. Faculty members are 
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recruited on an invitational basis, determined by the needs of in- 
dividual programs and the special skills of various area profession- 
als and mental health specialists. Both professionals and nonpro- 
fessionals have been recruited to serve as role-players, workshop 
panel commentators, and discussion leaders. 

Locating faculty has been a challenging experience. The skill 
training described here sounds like a rational response to the 
needs of nonprofessionals, and a reasonable component of the 
training of any person involved in the helping professions. In fact, 
however, a great many mental health specialists whom we have in- 
terviewed indicate that their own training has been so theoreti- 
cally oriented that the idea of designing mental health education 
around specific skills is foreign to their thinking. Some of them are 
unquestionably competent therapists and/or practitioners. Many 
of them, nevertheless, see skills as uniquely personal tools rather 
than as potential objects of a training design. The idea of teaching 
people what to say and what to do in certain situations seems par- 
ticularly difficult for mental health professionals whose basic or- 
lentation is to insist that clients find their own answers and make 
their own decisions. The absence of skill-training focus in profes- 
sional education is confirmed in part by the large number of 
professionally trained mental health workers who attempt to regis- 
ter at MMHSC, even though all announcements and literature 
prominently note that preference is given to nonprofessionals. 
The professionals tell us that they never learned these kinds of 
things in school. 

Materials and methods. MMHSC uses a wide variety of mate- 
rials and methods. Seminar discussions are supplemented by di- 
dactic material, by reading and writing assignments to help focus 
the student’s thinking, and by tasks which help him learn how to 
locate and use existing community resources. The staff has also de- 
veloped a series of tape recordings of diagnostic interviews, of 
counseling sessions, and of thematic apperception materials. In 
some cases students have taped their own interviews for discussion 
with the seminar leader and/or for use in class. 

One of the most productive learning experiences, according to 
student evaluations, has been gained through role-playing. Stu- 
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dents volunteer to act out the roles of client and worker in typical 
helping situations. The participants are obliged to produce spon- 
taneous reactions which would be decisive in interviewing and 
other helping situations. Our favorite example occurred during a 
training session for young people who were to work in a program 
similar to the Peace Corps. We were considering how to work with 
people who have not asked for help. Two members of the group 
agreed to act out such a situation. 

We asked the “client” to be a man with a drinking problem. 
His wife had asked the helping person to talk with him because he 
was not giving her enough money for the children’s needs. The 
helper, provided with the same information, walked up to his un- 
suspecting client and with a smile offered this cheery greeting: 
“Say, I hear you’re on the sauce!” Not only was the “client” some- 
what astonished at this rather direct approach, but so was the 
helper himself. He seemed almost unable to believe what he had 
said. Another member of the group volunteered to try another ap- 
proach, and the client resumed his spot on the imaginary door- 
step. His new helper approached, peered intently at him for some 
time, and finally said, “I’ve never hurt you before, have I?” Need- 
less to say, the rest of the evening was spent in a lively and produc- 
tive discussion of skills, for each member of the group now saw 
clearly how difficult it was to handle situations without thinking 
through some basic skills. 

The development of effective teaching materials continues to 
demand much time. Many prepared case records are limited to use 
by faculty and students of graduate schools of social work. Almost 
universally, it is necessary to refocus existing instruments on the 
questions: What do I do? How do I do it? 

Advisory Board. The Advisory Board, composed of members of 
the professional mental health community and of students in 
MMHSC programs, gives guidance in the development of the pro- 
gram. This is accomplished through their knowledge of particular 
community needs in mental health education and by their help in 
selecting and maintaining high professional standards in training. 

The MMHSC program represents, we believe, the first compre- 
hensive design to meet the mental health skill training needs of 
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nonprofessionals drawn from a diversity of job situations and edu- 
cational levels. The response to all dimensions of the program 
demonstrates not only community support and professional sanc- 
tion, but most especially the critical need to expand service to 
meet the growing demands of the vitally important group of men- 
tal health workers. Our programs have not only served to answer 
immediate training needs but have stimulated agencies and indi- 
viduals to identify training needs of a greater breadth and inten- 
sity than before. In meeting these needs, we believe that the Cen- 
ter has provided an effective and practical means for the realiza- 
tion of the desire of the nonprofessional to “add competence to 
commitment.” 


The Chronic Mental Patent: 
Aftercare and Rehabilitation 


PASCAL SCOLES 


Pusenrep HERE ARE OBSERVATIONS on the rehabilita- 
tion and aftercare program (A and R) for chronic mental pa- 
tients developed by the West Philadelphia Community Mental 
Health Consortium, a community mental health center. It is 
hoped that these will yield useful data for those interested in the 
treatment of chronic mental patients in whatever setting they may 
be found, and, more specifically, data that will be useful to those 
who contemplate instituting a similar program. 

It is interesting and pertinent to note that the community men- 
tal health center movement was originally directed at the appall- 
ing conditions in the state mental hospitals and at the hospitals’ 
inadequacy in improving the chronic mental patient's lot. Gor- 
man pictured the state hospital situation vividly when he said that 
“the system was great for the overseer, just as slavery was beauti- 
fully structured for the plantation owner. But the system was de- 
humanizing and cruel for the person whom it supposedly served, 
the mental patient. It flourished because of the twin conspiracies 
of silence and distance.” 2 Ironically, the Mental Retardation Fa- 
cilities and Community Mental Health Centers Construction Act 
of 1963 (Public Law 88-164) and subsequent pertinent legisla- 
tion, supposedly intended to deal with this “‘silence and distance,” 
do not list aftercare and rehabilitation among the five essential 
services that must be provided if a center is to qualify for federal 


1 The editorial assistance of Mrs. Dorothy S. Kuhn is gratefully acknowledged. 
2Mike Gorman, Comprehensive Community Mental Health: Myth or Reality? 
(Washington, D.C.: National Committee against Mental Illness, 1969), p. 13. 
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funds, but rather among those to be added if the center is to be de- 
fined as providing “adequate” services.* 

This failure to assign appropriate priority for aftercare and re- 
habilitation is reflected in the fact that many community mental 
health centers do not appear as yet to be dealing effectively with 
the problems of the hard-core chronic patient. Certainly, another 
factor in the lag is the natural tendency to deal first with the prob- 
lems of the acutely ill because those problems are apt to be more 
interesting and to carry a higher potential for dramatically visible 
therapeutic success. Despite its seemingly bleak implications, 
however, the low priority assigned to aftercare and rehabilitation 
now appears in retrospect to have been a blessing in disguise, at 
least to those who have developed the program at the Consortium. 

The Consortium began operation as a community mental 
health center, under the terms of federal and state funding legisla- 
tion, on July 1, 1967.° A collaborative effort of six hospitals and 
the University of Pennsylvania, it attempts to provide comprehen- 
sive mental health care to a service area (known in community 
mental health center terminology as Catchment Area 3) covering 
roughly half of West Philadelphia. More than 200,000 people live 
within the Area’s twenty-one square miles. 

The Consortium began its life rendering the five essential ele- 
ments of a community mental health center. Although it also pro- 
vided some of the additional components for qualification as ren- 
dering “adequate” services, it did not have any formal A and R 


3 To qualify for federal funds, a community mental health center must provide 
at least five essential elements of comprehensive mental health services: (2) inpatient 
services; (b) outpatient services; (c) partial hospitalization services, including at least 
day care; (d) emergency services provided twenty-four hours per day within at least 
one of the three services above; and (e) consultation and educational services avail- 
able to community agencies and professional personnel. Adequate services are de- 
fined as consisting of the five essential elements plus five other components: (a) diag- 
nostic services; (b) rehabilitative services, including vocational and educational pro- 
grams; (c) precare and aftercare services in the community, including foster home 
placement, home visiting, and halfway houses; (d) training; and (e) research and 
evaluation. 

4 Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, The Dimensions of Community Psy- 
chiatry, formulated by the Committee on Preventive Psychiatry (New York: the 
Group, 1968), Vol. VI. 

5 Robert L. Leopold, “The West Philadelphia Mental Health Consortium: Admin- 
istrative Planning in a Multihospital Catchment Area,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, CXXIV, No. 4, Supplement (1967), 69-76. 
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program for the chronic mental patient, that is, the state mental 
hospital dischargee.® 

However, from the beginning, the Consortium’s planners and 
implementers felt that aftercare and rehabilitation were necessi- 
ties if they were to move toward providing comprehensive and 
continuous mental health care for Catchment Area 3. This was 
particularly true since the Area, relatively new as urban history 
goes, had a striking paucity of social service agencies. There were 
almost none for dischargees from the state mental hospitals. Pa- 
tients were referred to local doctors or to Philadelphia General 
Hospital (which serves the entire city) for the traditional dispen- 
sation of medication for periods of one to three months. For other 
services, they traveled twenty to forty miles to Philadelphia State 
Hospital, the largest in Pennsylvania, so that there is a heavy con- 
centration of discharged patients in the Philadelphia area. Added 
impetus was given to the drive to build an A and R program when 
it became known early in Consortium history that the hospital 
would release about a thousand patients into the community 
within the ensuing year, with a diminishing rate in succeeding 
years, and that the state therefore was seeking the cooperation of 
the Consortium in developing mechanisms for reintegrating these 
patients in the community through facilities to be developed for 
their specific use within Catchment Area 3. In March, 1968, a 
small pilot program was initiated for some twenty-five patients, 
and in June, 1968, a full-scale program began to operate, planned 
to accommodate all patients discharged from Philadelphia State 
Hospital, as well as from other Pennsylvania state hospitals, whose 
legal residence is in Catchment Area 3. 

Almost a year had elapsed since the opening of the Consortium; 
but it was a fruitful year, because it gave the Consortium time: 
(1) to develop a service network, particularly day care and inpa- 
tient facilities, that could be utilized interchangeably for its over- 


6 The terms ‘“‘chronic mental patient” and “state mental hospital dischargee” (or 
abbreviated versions of each) are used interchangeably for convenience. However, it 
should be understood that the Consortium program is designed so that it can serve 
from its own facilities patients whose illness has chronic aspects. The need for this 
flexibility will, of course, become greater if the Consortium fulfills the community 
mental health center objective of keeping patients out of the state hospitals. 
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all program and for its A and R program, thus minimizing dupli- 
cation of time, effort, and expense; (2) to secure support from 
community resources so that by the time the A and R program 
opened, its staff was fairly well informed with respect to those that 
could be mobilized for the special purposes of this program; and 
(3) to clarify and refine its thinking about the goals and modus 
operandi of an A and R program, particularly in light of the suc- 
cesses and failures of the total Consortium program during the 
first crucial months. 

Moreover, the interval provided opportunity to work out with 
the social service department of Philadelphia State Hospital an or- 
derly procedure for the planning of discharges. Patients who are 
to be returned to residence in Catchment Area 3 are now assigned 
to their own special ward for a short predischarge period during 
which Consortium staff and hospital staff cooperate actively in 
plans for their return to the community, including making resi- 
dential arrangements. At the time of discharge, referral material is 
mailed to the Consortium, which makes contact with the patient 
within one week and reports regularly thereafter to the hospital 
on the amount of involvement with the patient that has been 
achieved. 

The Consortium program is currently serving approximately 
three hundred chronic mental patients, discharged mainly from 
the Philadelphia State Hospital. The following population data 
are based on the first 100 dischargees assigned to Consortium re- 
sponsibility: 64 percent are female; a diagnosis of schizophrenia 
was made for 86 percent; length of hospitalization ranged from 
two months to forty-five years, with a mean duration of g.1 years; 
chronological age ranged from twenty to eighty-two, with a mean 
of 47.9. As of June, 1969, all of the first hundred will have resided 
in the community for at least one year. 

In planning a program, the needs of the patient population ob- 
viously will be the primary consideration. Central to this consider- 
ation is understanding the circumstances from which the patients 
have come, and their current state of functioning. Specifically, in 
the case of the dischargee from the state mental hospital, one must 
ask what effect the hospital’s system can have on any human 
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being, to say nothing of the psychotic patient. There is no dearth 
of pertinent literature. Stanton and Schwartz,7 Greenblatt,’ Goff- 
man,? and many others have studied institutionalization and its 
inherent potential side effects. In general, these studies stress that 
suppression of personal interest in favor of smooth operation of 
the system thwarts social interaction, so that there is a withdrawal 
from interpersonal activity, with consequent persistence of feelings 
of isolation or alienation. They also indicate that long exposure to 
institutional facilities tends to produce extreme dependence, in- 
difference, and pessimism in relation to the self and to the 
environment.’° 

These signs and symptoms, then, constitute what is frequently 
described as the “pathology” of the dischargee. Many psychiatrists 
and psychiatric social workers see the patient as schizophrenic 
when he might be perceived more realistically as a person who has 
a variety of problems in living. Certainly, the precipitating factors 
that initiated hospitalization may have been related to a psychia- 
tric disorder, but the chronic mental patient seen ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years later is a person who has learned, within a certain 
system, to adjust to an abnormal living situation in a manner ap- 
propriate to that situation by learning the rules of the system— 
rules that are themselves antagonistic to the concept of a therapeu- 
tic culture. He considers, since he has always been so treated, that 
he is crippled by a disease and, worse yet, that he has no power 
over himself or his environment. Having for years been caught in 
a system that dictates precisely what he may or may not do in any 
given situation, he continues to believe that he is equally trapped 
even though he has at last been released into the community. 

For present purposes, his needs may be summed up as follows: 
his sense of being trapped in a system (the hospital) that con- 


7 Alfred Stanton, M.D., and Morris Schwartz, The Mental Hospital: a Study of 
Institutional Participation in Illness and Treatment (New York: Basic Books, 1954). 

8 Milton Greenblatt et al., From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in Mental 
Hospitals: Explorations in Social Treatment (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1955)- 

9 Erving Goffman, Asylums: Essays on the Social Situation of Mental Patients and 
Other Inmates (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1962). 

10 Richard Sanders et al., Chronic Psychoses and Recovery (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, Inc., 1967). 
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vinces him over and over again of his ‘‘diseased” condition—be- 
cause it is addressed to disease rather than to health—must be re- 
placed by a sense that he is now relatively free to move about in a 
system (the community) addressed to health, and to achieve 
therein a reasonable degree of control over himself and his envi- 
ronment. Since it is unlikely that simply telling him that he is nei- 
ther diseased nor trapped will convince him after years of evi- 
dence to the contrary, his needs must be brought into a more man- 
ageable framework. Those who have developed the Consortium A 
and R program believe that, first, staff members responsible for 
his care must themselves acknowledge that the patient is not dis- 
eased in a traditional sense; and second, they must apply them- 
selves to the following specific problems, in the conviction that to 
find even a partial solution will provide the patient with substan- 
tial evidence that he can function outside the system from which 
those problems drew their nurture: 

1. Poor interaction skills: inability to communicate with other 
human beings; inability to assume or even to share responsi- 
bility, and thus inability to grow 

2. Poor skills in daily maintenance: poor grooming, poor table 
manners, and so forth 

3. Poor motivation for self-improvement and low self-esteem 
stemming from consequent failure to achieve. 

Assuming that an accurate statement has been made of the 
needs of the discharge from a state hospital, we can discuss a 
model for service to meet those needs. What follows is in no sense 
intended to provide “the’”’ model for aftercare and rehabilitation, 
nor does it even describe the complete Consortium model. Rather, 
the author wishes to focus attention on what he, as well as those 
who have helped him develop the Consortium A and R program, 
believe to be the three most important aspects of the Consortium 
model, aspects that can probably be adapted to use by anyone in- 
terested in aftercare and rehabilitation for the chronic mental pa- 
tient in any setting. These are: (1) the therapeutic community; 
(2) utilization of paraprofessional manpower; and (3) a return 
to older ways in social work. They are closely related aspects. 
They are discussed here chiefly in the context of their relevance to 
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the day care centers, since these are seen as constituting a major 
component of the A and R program. 

A good beginning for any model is the very fact of discharge 
from the state hospital; for it brings the patient out of the direct 
control of the institutional system and forces him to begin, at 
least, to face the fact of his relative freedom from that system, and 
from disease—a freedom he may not really desire. Once the pa- 
tient has left the hospital, the effectiveness of any A and R pro- 
gram depends first and foremost on keeping him out of the hospi- 
tal. A return, no matter how short, is a serious regression, and pro- 
longed or frequent returns may be disastrous. As a first step in 
avoiding return, one must evaluate whether or not the individual 
can live in a completely unsheltered residence in the community. 
Many patients are not ready to do so; these will require a transi- 
tional facility that provides some of the feeling of shelter afforded 
by the hospital while they test their ability to live without such 
support by moving about in a variety of community-oriented ac- 
tivities. The same transitional facility can also be used to care for 
the patient who has been living in an unsheltered residence but 
needs a brief respite from it; certainly a sheltered residence should 
be tried before again resorting to the state hospital. The well- 
known halfway house is probably currently the best type of transi- 
tional facility, but if none exists in a community, other workable 
arrangements can be made. For example, the Consortium uses psy- 
chiatric beds in two of its member hospitals, but it is meanwhile 
actively planning more desirable solutions, which include two 
halfway houses within Catchment Area 3. 

Assuming that suitable arrangements have been worked out (in 
the Consortium program, this is the joint responsibility of the 
Consortium and the state hospital), and the dischargee is residing 
in the community, one can begin to deal with the other issues sur- 
rounding his social rehabilitation; in other words, it is now time 
to give attention to the three problems listed earlier. Obviously, 
certain traditional services—regulation of medication, dealings 
with public assistance mechanisms, public health services, and the 
like—are essential. But these have proved inadequate in the past 
when they have been regarded as the sum total of aftercare and re- 
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habilitation. They should be no more than the solid and indispen- 
sable foundation on which one builds a program of activities cen- 
tered on the patient’s verbal and motor behaviors and the remold- 
ing thereof to what is appropriate to life outside the hospital sys- 
tem. 


THE DAY CARE CENTER 


The day care center has been shown to be a protective enough 
environment for enabling the patient to reorganize his behavior 
through group activities that foster independence and sharing of 
social experiences related to that environment. Conceptually, 
these activities rest on the principles of the therapeutic commu- 
nity as envisioned by Maxwell Jones" and elaborated by many 
others. Central to these principles is the conviction that “psychia- 
tric disorder” is not primarily based on intrapsychic phenomena 
but is rather an interpersonal and social phenomenon. 

Briefly, the total environment and the total activities of the 
therapeutic community revolve around finding answers to the 
chronic mental patient’s three main problems in finding his way 
back to integration in the general community: poor interaction 
skills; poor skills in daily maintenance; and poor motivation. To- 
ward this end, the therapeutic community is designed as a micro- 
cosm of the general community where the patient is given the op- 
portunity to acquire and to try out new skills in a relatively safe 
environment. As he masters various aspects of the environment, he 
moves out tentatively into the various parts of the larger commu- 
nity that influence his life most directly, and tries out the new 
skills in relation to a carefully graded series of challenges. Each 
mastery, in the protected environment of the day care center and 
especially in the less protected environment of the “outside” com- 
munity, increases his self-esteem’? and motivates him to attempt 
more extensive mastery. 

The optimum goal of the therapeutic community is the pa- 
tient’s ability to maintain himself independently in the commu- 


11 Maxwell Jones, M.D., The Therapeutic Community: a New Treatment Method 
in Psychiatry (New York: Basic Books, 1953). 

12 Alan M. Kraft, M.D., “The Therapeutic Community,” in Silvano Arieti, ed., 
American Handbook of Psychiatry (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1966), III, 545. 
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nity. Such independence implies the ability to earn a living, or at 
least contribute to his maximum capacity to his own financial sup- 
port. One of the most serious handicaps of many social programs 
for chronic patients is their lack of focus on the “‘patient’s need for 
work conditioning . . . and for determining the kind of transi- 
tional process that will facilitate social and work adjustment.” ¥ 
Thus the purpose of each patient’s program is not the relatively 
simple matter of keeping him busy and therefore “contented,” but 
rather the infinitely more difficult task of helping him to discover 
his marketable skills and develop them to their highest potential, 
and market them effectively. 

The Consortium A and R program operates two day care cen- 
ters. Though in older programs it has been customary to operate 
day care centers within the confines of hospitals, the Consortium 
feels that locations in the outside community are more consistent 
with the ultimate goal of returning the patient to that commu- 
nity. Thus its two day care centers are situated close to, but not ac- 
tually within, its member hospitals. One is in a storefront build- 
ing, barely distinguishable from most other buildings in the 
immediate vicinity; the other is on the ground floor of a former 
residence building, which is also very much like other buildings in 
the neighborhood. 

The centers are manned by professional and paraprofessional 
staff, with the latter in the majority. Patients elect their own rep- 
resentatives to a self-government council which, working primarily 
with paraprofessional staff, determines the kinds of programs 
needed by individual patients and sets the programs in motion. 
This group of patients and paraprofessionals is also primarily re- 
sponsible for the center’s daily activities. The professional staff 
serves the group largely as advisers and consultants, taking direc- 
tion of activities only at points where professional training and ex- 
perience are required. It should be unnecessary to comment on 
the potential for rehabilitation inherent in the very fact of a large 
measure of self-government by the patients. 

Programs are developed and operated largely through clubs set 


13 Reuben J. Margolin, ““The Concept of Mental Illness: a New Look at Some Old 
Assumptions,” Community Mental Health Journal, IV (1968), 421. 
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up for learning social and interaction skills, such as grooming, dis- 
cussion of current events, etiquette, dancing, and the like; and 
such specific occupational skills as sewing, cooking, making sea- 
sonal decorations and other art objects, and so forth. ‘(The occupa- 
tional skills are taught in such a way as to bridge the gap between 
“doing things for fun” and “doing things for profit.” Thus the em- 
phasis is on making objects or giving services that can be sold at a 
specific price; these are indeed sold as soon as their quality renders 
them honestly marketable. The money so obtained becomes the 
property of the craftsman, or is evenly divided among several 
craftsmen who may have participated in a given project. (It is not 
at all uncommon to find patients offering to share their skills with 
others, and patients frequently work harder under cooperative ar- 
rangements.) 

This matter of payment is taken quite seriously, for no single 
factor is of more importance in the total picture of rehabilitation 
than to discover that one is being paid for ability rather than disa- 
bility; nothing appears to be a greater stimulus to engage in activ- 
ities that reflect health instead of illness than to be paid for the 
product of those activities. 

There is, of course, a considerable amount of therapeutic sup- 
port inherent in such group work. But many patients require ad- 
ditional support. Some receive individual counseling, but most pa- 
tients benefit from group work specifically established to deal with 
mutual problems. Some require both individual and group work. 
Essentially, group work deals with reality issues that exist outside 
the day care center. For example, seven women living in a certain 
boarding house found the arrangements highly unsatisfactory. 
Group sessions were used to develop strategies and techniques for 
dealing with the landlady and to enable the individuals to handle 
their own emotional problems in facing the reality issues. To take 
another example, a group of patients take the responsibility for 
planning trips in the community; in group sessions they explore 
the problems of communication, transportation, and community 
relations likely to be encountered in such projects and also the 
emotional problems they or other patients may have in the same 
context. ‘The work is designed specifically to help the dischargee 
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make a transition from applying his developing skills of living 
within the shelter of the day care center to applying them outside 
in the community. 


UTILIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


Utilization of paraprofessional manpower is the second of the 
three most important aspects of the Consortium A and R model. 
What, then, are paraprofessional mental health workers? The lit- 
erature has given them other titles, such as community workers, 
mental health assistants, indigenous workers, nonprofessionals. 
What is important is not what they are called, but what they 
bring to the therapeutic community. Usually they live in the ac- 
tual community to which the dischargee is returned; in any case, 
they share his “background, language, ethnic origin, style and 
group of interests,” a sharing which would be “impossible and 
perhaps even undesirable for the professional to maintain.” 
They have demonstrated an ability to cope with their own envi- 
ronment and they are optimistic, warm, friendly, and dedicated. 
They can often initiate a therapeutic relationship with more ease 
than can professionals, since the patient is apt to feel more com- 
fortable with them than with professionals—who are frequently re- 
garded as “outsiders.” 

The paraprofessionals’ familiarity with the patient’s kind of 
background makes it possible for them to be completely honest 
about his behavior and its appropriateness to that background, 
and even to be disapproving without necessarily incurring nega- 
tive responses. Indeed, there are times when frank disapproval is 
more valuable than hours of careful, professional, therapeutic 
casework. Their closeness to the patient’s background and their 
ability to deal successfully with problems deriving from similar 
backgrounds frequently foster their use as role models for ap- 
propriate integration into community life. 

Quite apart from the fact (and secondary to it) that paraprofes- 
sionals can perform some tasks better than professionals can, par- 
aprofessionals are not chosen on the basis of educational creden- 


14 Robert Reiff and Frank Riessman, The Indigenous Nonprofessional (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Institute of Labor Education, Mental Health Program), 1964. 
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tials, so that the paraprofessional manpower pool is much larger 
than the professional. Thus it is possible to “spread” the profes- 
sional manpower by disseminating some of its technical knowl- 
edge and skills through on-the-job training and consultation to the 
paraprofessionals, and conserve professional manpower for tasks 
that present no alternative. 

Hence, the Consortium’s program makes extensive use of para- 
professionals, particularly in its day care centers, as indispensable 
personnel in the therapeutic community. Although the shortage of 
professional manpower has been an indisputable factor here, it is 
far overshadowed by the enormous contribution of these workers. 
The list of their tasks is almost endless. For example, they assist in 
making living arrangements; help to arrange for public assistance; 
escort patients to and from the centers, as well as to and from other 
agencies; teach both social and specific occupational skills; lead 
clubs and groups; help to plan outings and arrange bazaars, 
public sales, and other means of marketing patients’ products. 
Inextricably interwoven through these many functions are the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the all-important therapeutic re- 
lationships with the patients without which they would be per- 
forming only mechanically, and without genuine human meaning 
to the patient. 


RETURN TO OLDER WAYS IN SOCIAL WORK 


The third aspect of the program is called, for want of a better 
term, ‘‘a return to older ways in social work,” a phrase that identi- 
fies perhaps the most important message of this presentation, and 
indeed, one that can hardly be dissociated from certain nuclear as- 
pects of the entire community mental health center movement. 
This phenomenon of the last third of the twentieth century is new 
in its total picture, yet on careful examination one finds that 
much in the movement is not new, but simply a reapplication and 
reintegration of principles long known in general medicine, psy- 
chiatry, public health, social work, and a wide variety of other 
fields—principles whose validity has often been tested but, unfor- 
tunately, has too often been forgotten. For the purposes of this 
presentation, which is directed primarily to social workers, this 
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discussion seeks only to bring out a few points concerning the util- 
ization in aftercare and rehabilitation of certain principles of so- 
cial work that were at one time applied automatically but which, 
during the thirty-five to forty years before the birth of the mental 
health center movement, came to be regarded by many people and 
in many quarters as somewhat theoretical. These principles were 
learned, but there was a marked tendency to store them away “‘for 
future reference’ while the social worker concentrated on more 
fashionable, or perhaps more “respectable,” approaches to the 
problems brought to him. 

The principles are, in fact, those on which the profession of so- 
cial work was founded. One need only subsume them under the 
heading of ways of dealing with the reality issues in the problems 
that a social worker encounters. Then one may note that under 
this heading one talks about such things as helping the client 
to obtain public assistance, to deal with landlords, sanitation 
officials, school personnel, clinics, hospitals, and countless other 
agents and agencies whose activities may directly impinge on his 
daily life; to learn a trade; to find a job; and so on. One also talks 
about such things as establishing settlement houses and similar fa- 
cilities where the individual can find activities that make for phys- 
ical, social, and mental health; in other words, about devising 
means for helping to prevent many of the problems encountered 
by social workers. In short, one talks about effecting interventions 
in social systems in order to make the individual’s environment 
conducive to health instead of to illness rather than trying exclu- 
sively to change the individual so that he can “adjust” to an unfa- 
vorable environment. 

There is no intent here to disparage the social worker’s psy- 
chotherapeutic function, or to imply that all social workers should 
not be thoroughly versed in basic psychodynamic principles and 
psychotherapeutic practice. But there is a frank plea for a return 
to emphasis on dealing with first things first; that is, with reality 
issues. The social worker as well as any other caretaker, particu- 
larly when he is involved in aftercare and rehabilitation, must un- 
derstand that he has a psychological restorative function which 
may or may not involve a need for psychotherapy as it is under- 
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stood traditionally. But the point of this argument is that the psy- 
chological restorative function is but one part of the total restora- 
sive function, and that much of that total function, if not all, may 
be accomplished by dealing with the reality issues to the accompa- 
niment of a continuing therapeutic relationship. And certainly 
the argument acknowledges that even establishing such a relation- 
ship and using it effectively presupposes some orientation to basic 
psychodynamics and psychotherapeutic principles. 

It should be unnecessary to add that the social work profession 
has a responsibility to keep itself continuously aware of new devel- 
opments in its own and other fields, to explore them thoroughly, 
and to experiment selectively and carefully with their application 
even while it remains committed to reliable older principles. For 
example, some exciting, if tentative, results have emerged from 
the use of new sociobehavioral techniques and principles, based 
on learning theory, in helping to modify inappropriate 
behaviors.’* Obviously, these developments might have important 
implications for A and R programs. 

With the emphasis on the use of paraprofessionals and on limi- 
tations in the psychotherapeutic function of the social worker, an 
impression may have been created unintentionally that in the 
Consortium program, social workers have little to do. Far from it! 
Here as elsewhere, good social workers are in limited supply. 
‘Their specialized training and experience are needed for far more 
tasks than there is time for. Here are just a few examples of their 
duties: administrative functions; training of paraprofessionals in 
interviewing techniques, individual counseling, and group work; 
orientation of paraprofessionals to community resources and their 
effective use; active investigation and mobilization of community 
resources; consultative and educative work with community care- 
takers; and work with individuals and groups when necessary or 
desirable; participation in the research and evaluation programs 
of the Consortium. 

The three aspects of A and R work at the Consortium—the ther- 
apeutic community, the utilization of paraprofessional personnel, 


15 Edwin J. Thomas, “Selected Sociobehavioral Techniques and Principles: an 
Approach to Interpersonal Helping,” Social Work, XV, No. 1 (1968), 12-26. 
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and a return to older ways in social work—have obviously been se- 
lected for emphasis because of a conviction that they will have 
contributed in large measure to what is hoped will be the success 
of the program. One may ask how we measure the program’s effec- 
tiveness. It can only be said that after barely a year of operation, 
there can be no reliable measure. But one can at least suggest an 
indicator. Many professionals have expressed reservations about 
the active discharge of patients from the state facilities without 
the provision of adequate care within the community.’®@ Many are 
concerned about the high recidivism rate—nationally, between 35 
percent and 38 percent within the first year of discharge—feel- 
ing that this rate is indicative of inadequate community-based 
aftercare services.1’ Silverstein, in his study of needed services in 
Pennsylvania, states that with “over half of the return patients 
(55-7%) . . . rehospitalization could have been prevented by the 
provision of aftercare services.” 18 This kind of thinking would 
indicate that if appropriate services were provided, the national 
recidivism rate would be between 15 percent and 20 percent. Ear- 
lier in this discussion, demographic data relating to the first 100 
admissions to the program were presented. The first year has pro- 
duced a readmission rate to the state hospital of a mere 6 percent 
of these dischargees. 

A crude indicator indeed—a mere straw in the wind; but one 
can hope that it does suggest the way the wind is blowing and that 
subsequent reports will confirm that suggestion. 

16 A. B. Cooper and Donal Early, “Evolution in the Mental Hospital,” in Hugh 
Freeman and James Farndale, eds., Trends in Mental Health Services (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1963), pp. 79-86; Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. Simmons, The 
Mental Patient Comes Home (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1963). 

17 Max Silverstein, Psychiatric Aftercare (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
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{hY/ Dees SHOR14GEs and the rate of change today 
have become clichés. Both influence the development of human 
services. What Dr. Robert Helsby, chairman of the New York 
State Public Employee Relations Board, said of labor relations is 
also true in the social work field: ““Yesterday’s heresy is today’s pol- 
icy.” My favorite definition of change is ‘‘the premature arrival of 
the future.” New demands on all professions are determining 
practices and policies which were not anticipated in earlier profes- 
sional education curricula. The need for continuous education is 
universal. Even recent social work graduates are struggling to 
catch up with new legislation and new practice theory. At every 
level of professional competence, one of the most important learn- 
ing needs is understanding of, and skill for, work with volunteers.1 
The American Hospital Association offers a helpful pamphlet for 
social work departments in health-care institutions which presents 
transferable guidelines, but wide community potentials demand a 
much broader approach to volunteer services administration. 

As social workers, we want to be relevant to the times yet pre- 
serve the unchanging essential values. The social work values 
which motivated the founders of our agencies years ago are still 
important to volunteers. Barbara Varley highlights some lasting 
values particularly essential to the identity and self-concept of so- 
cial workers: 


. . . It was assumed that the service value (being primarily other- 
rather than self-oriented) was part of the foundation upon which so- 


1 Guidelines for Using Volunteers in Departments of Social Work in Health Care 
Institutions (rev. ed.; New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1966). 
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cial work had built its claim as a profession. Therefore, in rendering 
service, a social worker should limit the relationship to the technical 
task rather than to subjectivity and personal involvement (universal- 
ism), be impartial in giving service to all clients irrespective of per- 
sonal sentiment (equal rights), and systematically apply a body of 
knowledge relevant to the clients’ problems (psychodynamic- 
mindedness)” 


We all believe in the right of all persons to realize their fullest 
potential, to set their own goals, and to determine their own 
courses of action. We believe that the strength and integrity of the 
family must be preserved and shored up by services, not frag- 
mented. We think people should not be stereotyped, but seen as 
unique individuals. We think people deserve to know what their 
roles involve: what others expect and what characteristics are re- 
quired for carrying out a role successfully. ‘These values are es- 
pecially pertinent to volunteer services and to people who offer 
their time and talent without pay. 

We believe that services should meet real needs where and 
when they occur. We want our own services to be a dynamic re- 
sponse to those needs. Volunteers offer one form of delivery of serv- 
ices, contribute to our understanding of what the needs are, and 
add to our capacity to respond by extending our outreach and 
reinforcing our work. Volunteers are increasingly being appre- 
ciated as manpower essential to the full realization of the service 
potential. 

Webster’s popular Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary defines 
voluntarism as a corporate concept, “the system of doing some- 
thing by or relying on voluntary action,” but does not list “volun- 
teerism,” which I use as a concept related to the individual who 
offers services without pay. Just as voluntarism is important to the 
democratic social fabric, volunteerism is equally important to the 
integrity and fullest development of an individual. ‘The benefits 
are apparent in the postponed senescence of senior citizen volun- 
teers, the mental health of middle-aged matrons who keep in- 
volved with people through volunteer work when their children 

2Barbara K. Varley, “Social Work Values: Changes in Value Commitments of 
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no longer need their care, in the sharpened reading skills of stu- 
dents who tutor younger students. 

A new profession is emerging, one with strong components of 
public relations and personnel administration for administering 
volunteer activity. ‘The administrator’s title is often director or 
coordinator of volunteer services, and the incumbents are con- 
cerned not only with service volunteers but with administrative 
volunteers on auxiliaries, boards of directors, committees, and as 
trainers and recruiters. The body of knowledge essential to that 
new profession I would also call “volunteerism.” This knowledge 
is being applied in a variety of fields in programs essentially 
staffed by the helping professions. The new profession has not yet 
identified its unique area of practice expertness or system of 
values, but is currently drawing from many fields: social work, ed- 
ucation, management, personnel administration, psychology, so- 
ciology, recreation, nursing. Its person-centered philosophy is con- 
gruent with social work assumptions. 

Volunteers are helping to staff and administer services to meet a 
wide range of human needs. The war on poverty’s “maximum fea- 
sible” phrase has widened participation in policy-making and 
goal-setting by constituents of agencies. The number of volunteer 
auxiliaries and services in general hospitals is growing. The 1967 
Social Security amendments are accelerating the use in public wel- 
fare of volunteers, some of whom are traditional while others are 
drawn from the client group, as a condition for federal reimburse- 
ment for public assistance and child welfare. Sam Grais, chairman 
of a Minnesota county public welfare board, cites the values of cit- 
izen interpretation and involvement through planning meetings 
with clients, and the strengths within the clients themselves: 

We found that most welfare recipients, as they become involved in 
planning, do not necessarily agitate for more money and for more of 
everything else. More often they begin to see themselves as more re- 
sponsible participants in community affairs. They become useful as in- 
terpreters of policy to their own groups and are effective in creating a 
more favorable attitude toward welfare programs and services. 

Recipients can often do a far better job than we can, saying the same 


things that we say but saying them in the right way to the most people. 
Our welfare board has given its blessing to this organization and has 
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staff liaison with it. This sharing has been a real benefit to the overall 
program. Our relationship is no longer one of sword against sword. 

We must be careful, however. Our recipients are poor, and there is 
no special virtue in being poor. Neither does being poor automatically 
endow one with great depth of understanding, willingness, or ability to 
participate in policy making. What we must do is give our clients more 
opportunity to be heard, more opportunity to demonstrate leadership 
potential, and encouragement wherever we do find such potential. 


Volunteers are being tapped by correctional institutions and for 
court and probation programs. The trend in rehabilitation is to- 
ward a coalition of forces serving persons with differing forms of 
handicaps. Volunteers are part of the effort to bring experts in 
planning for one handicap into perspective with those from other 
fields; for volunteers focus on the person rather than on the rea- 
sons for his limitation. Cultural enrichment for everyone from 
Head Start child to senior citizen is bringing direct-service volun- 
teers into public libraries and museums. Perhaps the greatest 
change for agencies employing social workers is that volunteers 
are being recruited from among their clients. ‘Treatment programs 
in mental health and retardation emphasize community involve- 
ment and milieu therapy rather than custody and segregation of 
patients. The patient often serves as a volunteer as part of his re- 
habilitation. Volunteers link patients to the world they are being 
encouraged to reenter. The same volunteers help patients main- 
tain their ties to home and locality while they are in the institu- 
tions. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act has pro- 
vided funding for parent and volunteer help in the public schools. 
Students in one educational program serve as volunteers in an- 
other. At the college level, some students pursue their search for 
reality through direct volunteer services. The idealism of these 
students is a plus for our society which we should encourage by of- 
fering them opportunities to assume real and important responsi- 
bilities. 

As Peter Scott said in The New Society, “biological need to help 
is as natural to man as the aggressive or sexual instincts—and a 


3Sam Grais, “Putting the Public into Public Welfare Programs,” Outlook, IV, 
No. 2 (1969), 14. 
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wise society would make provision for it.” # We must channel of- 
fers of services to places where they are needed and can be used ef- 
fectively. Student volunteers are serving in hospitals, community 
centers, recreation programs for the handicapped, in tutorial and 
Big Brother activities under a wide range of auspices, and many 
choose service careers as a result. 

The many ways that citizens become involved in direct services 
require professional staff leadership in order for their experience 
to be meaningful to clients and constructive to programs. The 
helping professions have a special responsibility to make volunteer 
talents and time effective instruments of agency purposes. Each 
profession has three distinct kinds of relationships to volunteer 
services: (1) with the staff coordinator of volunteer services in an 
administrative peer relationship; (2) to administrative volunteers 
in a collaborative relationship; and (3) to the service volunteers 
and paraprofessional paid staff working as aides in a supervisory 
relationship. 

It is essential that use of volunteer manpower be seen as an ex- 
tension of the use of professional manpower, not as another dis- 
crete program activity superimposed on the program of the 
agency. ‘The roles and responsibilities which are required within 
work patterns must free each individual to contribute at his high- 
est level of capacity. Professional time is needed for supervision of 
volunteers. Time spent in the early stages with the volunteer will 
be repaid many times over as he gains in Capacity to serve. The 
growth of volunteer services creates a need for the coordinator to 
relinquish some administrative functions to the various profes- 
sions responsible for settings to which the volunteers are assigned. 
If we are to keep up with the demands for volunteer services, the 
coordinator must limit sponsorship of volunteers to a referral 
function and leave continuing supervisory relationships to the 
work area which asks for volunteers. 

Good leadership maximizes goal congruency among all the per- 
sons who work together. Clarifying goals, finding congruencies, 
and helping individuals to internalize the purpose of the agency 
require skill. To lessen feelings of threat from competitiveness and 


4 Quoted in the London Times, December 22, 1968, p. 4. 
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to reduce possessiveness about programs means less emphasis on 
prerogatives, more on common and complementary objectives. 

The destructive distance between administrators and practition- 
ers and professionals and volunteers is being narrowed by neces- 
sity. Volunteer interest in the policy-formulation and program- 
evaluation process is consistent with this trend, and can be mobil- 
ized as a force for collaboration along the program development 
sequence. Service volunteers look for board support for their ob- 
jectives, and boards want to face reality, not be figureheads. 

Paul Fromm, discussing the need for mobilizing attack on social 
disintegration through community mental health services, gives a 
good example: 


There can be no universal policy or rule of thumb about volunteer 
services because patterns are determined by a combination of factors in 
each different work setting. The overall determinant is the explicit 
purpose of the agency which gives direction to all who work within it. 
Task priorities limit objectives within the particular work area. ‘The 
nature of work setting within the context of the whole organization: 
the traditions, values and culture, and, therefore, the assumptions 
there, may vary tremendously from one work area to another within 
one organization. Perhaps most normative is the level of capacity of the 
personnel available, both those who serve and those who supervise the 
work of other persons.5 


The factors which influence the acceptance of responsibility for 
supervising volunteer services are similar to those which operate 
in any decentralization process. Unfortunately, we carry many of 
the feeling tones from one decentralization experience into an- 
other, and not all have been happy. When decision-making pow- 
ers and supervisory responsibility are decentralized, people have to 
take responsibility instead of orders, and the problem of coordina- 
tion becomes one of maintaining standards. In this connection, 
the professional volunteer administrator has the responsibility to 
protect the interest of the volunteer, as well as the service. A vol- 
unteer who has an unhappy experience and leaves an agency is 
not simply a person lost to the agency; he can very easily become a 


5 Paul Fromm, “The Challenge of Change,” Child Welfare, XLVIII, No. 1 (1969), 
34-37- 
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negative influence in the community, affecting the agency image 
in a rather destructive way. It is very important, therefore, to be 
sure that people are referred to the most suitable places for them 
to serve, to the mutual satisfaction of volunteer and staff. At the 
outset, both want to do a good job and to get along well together. 
The quality of the relationship rests with the individuals involved, 
but everyone has a stake in being sure that it is a good one. For 
this reason, we have periodic reviews of placements, a review of 
other placement opportunities with the volunteers, and a review 
of new candidates from whom the professionals can choose staff. 
With regularly scheduled reviews, personality difficulties can be 
minimized, and no one suffers loss of face when there is a change 
of placement. 

Optimum use of volunteer service requires an awareness that 
volunteer services are an extension of the supervisor’s own man- 
power rather than an added burden. At first, staff tend to choose 
volunteers who are somewhat in their own image; with experi- 
ence, faith is established in other kinds of persons. The different 
value system or cultural background of the volunteer may im- 
prove communication with the clients. 

Professionals must recognize differences between volunteers and 
other kinds of manpower. For one thing, volunteers come from the 
complete spectrum of socioeconomic and educational background 
and are of all ages. Each volunteer has a unique potential, but too 
often we tend to stereotype volunteers. Not a substitute for paid 
staff, volunteers have a special value because they are unpaid. 
With no salary at stake, they offer clients a human, natural expres- 
sion of community concern on a friend-to-friend basis. As they 
take on our values, they become delegates of the professional with 
an added fresh perspective toward the client, and toward the pro- 
fessional. Essentially free of job, professional, or clinical objectives, 
they can move faster, cut through red tape, and refocus their ef- 
forts with a flexibility which allows quicker response to developing 
needs than the paid staff can arrange. Contract obligations for 
paid staff imply responsibilities for a wide range of clients and sit- 
uations, but the volunteer can choose to work only with a few. 
Obviously, if there is a good relationship between the supervisor 
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and the volunteer these choices will be consonant with agency ob- 
jectives. 

Volunteers can bridge gaps in services by sticking with a client 
as he is referred to a variety of agencies. Volunteers can interpret 
services as professionals cannot do, without seeming to be self-serv- 
ing. Helping clients get the most benefit from each service is part 
of volunteer satisfaction. Being accepted by the professionals is 
most important from the point of view of the volunteer, and we 
have to reorient volunteers and staff as they move from one service 
to another. Some of the troubles that stem from volunteer advo- 
cacy of an individual client are due to the fact that we assume the 
volunteer knows objectives which he may not really know at all. 

Volunteers can convince the hopeless that services are indeed 
meant for them. Volunteers support clients through the process of 
applying for, and making use of, professional services. When a vol- 
unteer on a friend-to-friend basis recommends a service, a client 
takes his advice very much to heart, especially if that volunteer 
happens to be a neighbor. We find that volunteers can cut 
through even the suspicions of mental illness to motivate patients 
to use mental health services. 

As they gain experience and confidence, volunteers can progress 
to administrative roles and to community leadership. Administra- 
tive volunteers can be organized to serve a profession as leaders of 
a team within a team. Staff must understand that volunteers make 
limited time commitments because they usually have other obliga- 
tions that take precedence over their volunteer jobs. Thus, we 
need back-up volunteers, in case of emergency. 

Some volunteers prefer to remain in direct-service roles but to 
work with new volunteers as apprentices in the services. Volun- 
teers become advocates of budget support in a way that no profes- 
sional can because they are disinterested. Volunteers can recruit 
other volunteers. Volunteers can help to interrelate community 
services through their interests and acquaintances. The volunteer, 
with his fresh viewpoint, has a special contribution to make in de- 
signing new services because of his subjective perception of needs. 
Services initiated by volunteers frequently become a regular part 
of the agency program. 
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The role of the volunteer coordinator is unique. It does not re- 
quire social work skills but it does require understanding and ac- 
ceptance of social work objectives and special competencies. One 
of the basic perspectives that social work can contribute to the 
coordinator of volunteer services is understanding of what subtle 
characteristics as well as objective qualifications of volunteers 
have potential value to the social work function. Cooperation 
means shared leadership with mutual support, respect and trust, 
flexibility, receptiveness to new ideas. The coordinator has a re- 
sponsibility at the administrative level to make it possible for so- 
cial workers to work with volunteers at the operational level. The 
coordinator is concerned with dispelling the myths and false as- 
sumptions about volunteers, such as their so-called “unreliability” 
or their need to be protected from reality. The coordinator is alert 
to the motivation of volunteers and counsels with them individu- 
ally, steering them to appropriate assignments and protecting 
them from exploitation or underplacement. 

The coordinator carries responsibility for the generic orienta- 
tion of volunteers to the kinds of needs served and for imparting 
the basic ground rules which apply in the work setting. People 
continue to need reorientation for this since needs change, the or- 
ganization can change, policies and program goals shift, and new 
job opportunities crop up. Therefore, the coordinator continues 
to be responsible for the orientation of the volunteers; the profes- 
sional to whom the volunteer is assigned carries a parallel respon- 
sibility for his learning under supervision on the job. The training 
and the supervision of volunteers must not jeopardize their spon- 
taneity or common sense or their freedom to care, since it is this 
very real personification of community concern which makes vol- 
unteers valuable. Both the coordinator and the professionals with 
whom the volunteer actually works share responsibility for recog- 
nizing the volunteer’s readiness to progress and an obligation to 
provide opportunities for mobility as well as for promotion. If 
many service volunteers had had good experiences, we would have 
advocates now, when social services are under pressure from con- 
sumers who do not perceive services as relevant. Advocacy by vol- 
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unteers has a weight far beyond what staff can say to legislators 
and businessmen as well as, often, to clients. 

Before the first volunteer is approached, it is essential that there 
be established mutual understanding between the coordinator of 
volunteers and the professional supervisor about the tasks to be as- 
signed. Analysis of activities in order to find tasks within the social 
work function that can be given to volunteer help is a social work 
function. Such tasks might include compiling a roster of nursing 
or foster home vacancies; finding homes and facilitating the pro- 
cess of making foster care arrangements, and locating living places 
for adult clients; follow-up, helping the client to put down roots 
in a new community setting. Volunteers may have entrees to in- 
dustry which will help clients achieve economic independence 
through sheltered workshops or individual opportunities in the 
community. Volunteers are especially valuable as antennae for the 
agency, covering meetings, keeping staff informed about commu- 
nity developments and changes of mood. 

The first recruits may come through the coordinator, but it is 
also probable that social workers know people who might be re- 
cruited as volunteers through their professional contacts. Trained 
professionals may volunteer to maintain their skills during retire- 
ment or during the off-period of an interrupted career. Potential 
volunteers should be referred to the coordinator for counseling 
and placement, since the coordinator has the complete picture of 
the opportunities open to volunteers. 

Another social work function is the choice of content to be 
taught in orientation and training of volunteers in general and 
for specific jobs. The social workers and the volunteer coordina- 
tor, as they analyze tasks and combine them into attractive social 
work assignments to be offered to volunteers in recruitment ef- 
forts, will determine what the volunteers will need to understand 
in order to carry the assignments. Social work principles to be 
taught as orientation and the ways of teaching them are best un- 
derstood by social workers. Some may actually teach, or they may 
recommend good teachers. 

In the counseling process the coordinator may refer a volunteer 
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to a particular setting, but the actual placement and induction to 
the work itself is done when:he is assigned. Induction involves 
skilled delegation of duties and responsibilities as readiness is in- 
dicated. Induction is the first stage of the on-the-job supervision 
which a volunteer has a right to expect will lead him from a de- 
pendent relationship to a collaborative pattern once he has mas- 
tered the fundamentals of his assignment. The supervising social 
worker develops realistic criteria for the performance of the volun- 
teer on the job. 

Not every social worker feels secure enough to expose his own 
practice to the scrutiny of volunteers or to trust a volunteer not to 
upset the casework relationship he has carefully built with profes- 
sional skills and effort. Because the volunteer teamed with the 
caseworker may face communication barriers, the building of vol- 
unteer-staff relationship should precede the assignment if volun- 
teers are to give ancillary help on a particular case. Volunteers can 
begin their service assignments within specific interests or skills, 
such as home management, transportation, or work opportunity 
surveys. Caseworkers would thus test a volunteer’s warmth, flexi- 
bility, time commitments, and special competencies before expos- 
ing a client to continuing attention from a particular volunteer. 

Periodic review of the work accomplished and a diagnostic eval- 
uation of the learning needs of the volunteer should be relayed to 
the coordinator regularly from the social worker. ‘The professional 
may instruct him, or the volunteer may take advanced training 
under the auspices of several agencies in order to widen his per- 
spectives on the community, or at regional or national training 
events. 

Appreciation for their service is essential to the retention of vol- 
unteers. Volunteers regard true acceptance by staff and increased 
responsibilities as the most meaningful forms of recognition that 
they can have. 

Volunteers need to be regarded as learning persons. The induc- 
tion process and the supervision on the job meet the needs of the 
volunteer for support and direction. The supervisory process with 
volunteers differs on one essential point from that with profession- 
als: the volunteer is not willing to be engaged to the degree which 
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the professional social worker seeks in deepened self-understand- 
ing through the supervisory relationship. Volunteers prefer super- 
vision on a much more existential and ad hoc basis, which means 
that it must give him what he needs to know as he feels the need 
to learn it, at his teachable moment. 

If the volunteer is truly to be a link to the community between 
the client and the social worker, his knowledge of the community 
must be expanded. People can live in a community for a long time 
without knowing many parts of it. Supervision widens the perspec- 
tive of the volunteer so that he can take on personal responsibility 
from his agency’s standpoint. The social worker who accepts vol- 
unteers as allies and gives them the help that they need can multi- 
ply his own effectiveness manifold. 

Since we do not have a definitive statement from the profession 
of social work about the nature of its competencies at different ed- 
ucational and experience levels, the assignments for volunteers 
have to be developed in situational terms of particular agency ob- 
jectives and settings, and then within relationships to individual 
social workers. Across agency lines we find no “typical” responsibil- 
ities because the strengths of individual social workers are being 
supplemented in a wide variety of ways, all dynamically helpful. 
Volunteers do not have the time or patience to accept the kind of 
supervision that professionals expect. Record-keeping and record- 
ing have to be simplified for volunteers. The importance of what 
they observe motivates their reporting. Even if they are not ortho- 
dox in perspective, the fresh insights are invaluable, and the avail- 
ability of simple communication devices will encourage their use. 
Sometimes clients express themselves more freely to volunteers, 
thus leading to new ways in which they may be helped. 

Administration of volunteer services includes keeping accurate 
records of each volunteer, since some insurances require them. 
The U. S. Civil Service and the New York State Civil Service both 
accept as qualifications for certain jobs volunteer experience docu- 
mented by agency records. Agencies can extend some personnel 
benefits to unpaid staff when the volunteer is on a regular assign- 
ment for the agency. Workmen’s compensation and liability pro- 
tection are available for volunteers just as for paid staff. 
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The office of the volunteer service coordinator maintains a life 
file for volunteers which reflects the nature and extent of their as- 
signments, training and recognition given, and periodic review 
findings. The supervising professional keeps track of the names of 
people who serve, the nature of their tasks, and periodic reviews. 
Both records are mutually shared and are not burdened with con- 
fidential information. If there is a need for confidential informa- 
tion, we can provide for it, but do we really need it? Whom are we 
protecting? Negatives from one perspective are positives from an- 
other. Our records should be carefully kept; they should be simple 
and objective, and not destructive. 

Volunteers sometimes perceive paid staff as having different 
time values from theirs. Sometimes there is some resentment of the 
fact that neither seems to value the time of the other or respect the 
other’s obligations. Volunteers are sometimes considered to be im- 
patient with regulations, flouting channels and protocol. Under- 
standing of ground rules must be established before the volunteers 
take on assignments. I was trained during the period when social 
work was deep in the Freudian era, a long time ago. But I was 
acutely aware in the 1930s of the tendency of social workers to 
“diagnose’’ the behavior of everyone we knew, particularly of 
other new social workers or students. I have since wondered 
whether, because we were being trained to understand normal 
growth and development through the study of pathology, we had a 
tendency to have negative expectations about people, and whether 
some of this carries over into volunteer-staff relations in a self-ful- 
filling prophecy. Now I believe that we must help social workers 
enjoy volunteers as persons. Social workers deserve the compensa- 
tory balance of people who are exposing their idealism rather 
than their problems, and offering themselves for service instead of 
asking for it. 

Just as an acid test of the quality of leadership is the perform- 
ance of one who succeeds a leader in office, a test of good 
work with volunteers is the caliber of the work of volunteers on 
the job. We tend to treat other people the way we are treated. As 
an expression of the nature of the supervision they have had, the 
work that volunteers do indicates the attitude of their supervisor 
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toward the potential for volunteer service. Because we tend to use 
the performance of a volunteer as a criterion of the effectiveness of 
the work of professionals, they undertake risks over which they 
have no control. If too many professionals feel that because risk is 
involved they will not use volunteers, social work could lose volun- 
teers, for they are less skeptically received elsewhere. 

It seems essential to have volunteers at every level of social work 
practice if the pressing needs of our society are to be met. We need 
voluntaryism in the private sector for the cutting edge of experi- 
ment and demonstration. We need volunteerism both in volun- 
tary and governmental agencies to bring a human touch to our 
services. We need people who look at clients not as patients, or as 
consumers of services, but as persons with rights like anybody else. 
Volunteers who are not educationally qualified to work at profes- 
sional levels bring with them equally important perspectives of 
common sense and a rich life experience. People willing to reach 
out to those who feel the most hopeless are not to be dispensed 
with lightly. It is presumptuous of any profession to reject the use 
of volunteers unless that profession is equipped to meet all the 
needs which do exist. We cannot see social work reaching that 
quantitative or qualitative state in the foreseeable future. 

For some reason, much social planning goes on without benefit 
of the knowledge which social work has developed from long ex- 
perience. Elizabeth M. Cantor points out that the well-being and 
satisfactions gained from volunteering have too long been enjoyed 
almost exclusively by the middle-class woman, and says, “How 
much more poignant is this need for the young mother living in 
the slums!” ® 

Providing wherewithal for widened volunteer opportunities 
takes ingenuity on the front lines and a firm administrative com- 
mitment from the professional social workers. Administrators who 
have dared to trust volunteers have become convinced how effec- 
tively programs are enriched and increased by supplementation by 
amateurs, the volunteers who literally “do it for love.’’ Volunteers 
of different backgrounds who work together get to know one an- 


6 Elizabeth M. Cantor, “The Challenge of Volunteer Services,” Child Welfare, 
XLVII, No. 7 (1968), 538. 
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other and find their common humanity in helping to solve the 
problems of the people served by social agencies. The need to be 
needed is universal, and there are too few cross-cultural opportun- 
ities in our stratified society. 

We think of the social work professional educational continuum 
as ranging from the training given to social work aides to manage- 
ment seminars for top administrators. It is essential that the cur- 
riculum at each level build realistic expectancies for work with 
volunteers and provide learning experiences in which social work- 
ers can test out collaborative patterns. Integrating the strengths of 
the volunteers into the services makes them become part of the 
total manpower rather than an extra responsibility. It is my 
impression that at the undergraduate level, social work education 
is concentrated on observation of programs. At that level one im- 
portant aspect could be documenting the roots of social work in 
voluntaryism. The concept of volunteers as practitioners should 
be anticipated but not stressed until the graduate programs. Con- 
tinuing education opportunities should be designed as intensive 
training about the new kinds of volunteers and what they can do. 

A National Association of Social Workers study points out 


that differential use of staff better to meet the needs of clients is the 
joint responsibility of agencies which must be clear regarding job speci- 
fications and delineations based on agency role and client need; the 
profession whose obligation is to reestablish and/or redefine and legiti- 
mate status positions for various levels of personnel; and education 
which must retool and design educational programs along the whole 
continuum based on new designations and roles.7 


For many years we have been saying that social work education 
is a form of acculturation to a profession, and that part of a social 
worker’s total educational needs is to be acculturated to a setting 
in which to practice that profession: a field, an agency, a job. 
Whether we call it training or education, the emphasis in orienta- 
tion has to recognize the temporary nature of a briefing on current 
conditions rather than consider it as an introduction which will 


7 Robert L. Barker and Thomas L. Briggs, Differential Use of Social Work Man- 


power; an Analysis and Demonstration Study (New York: National Association of 
Social Workers, 1968), p. 270. 
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never need to be reviewed. The process of orientation is a contin- 
uing one, with the practitioner going to a job, having his induc- 
tion and supervision there, and returning for reorientation as sit- 
uations change, whether he is paid or not. General orientation 
has to be concerned first with the kinds of needs in the field and 
the purposes of the agency, which determine practice. Needs shift 
with changing conditions. This means then that it is very impor- 
tant for all social workers at every level to regard themselves as 
learning persons and not as special people with authority to prac- 
tice who do not need to learn anything more. When this is the 
tone of the professional staff with whom volunteers work, the vol- 
unteers will seek training just as their professional leaders do, and 
will feel especially privileged if during the training professionals 
are present as learners too. ‘Togetherness reinforces the learning 
for both the volunteers and the professionals because of their dif- 
ferent perspectives in testing content ideas against work experi- 
ence. 

Organizational sociologists have pointed out that the longer a 
professional remains with an organization, the more he comes to 
depend on that organization for rewards and recognition rather 
than upon his profession. While the social work profession has 
achieved accreditation, there is no “college of higher-level prac- 
tice” to give the highly skilled practitioner recognition or reward 
comparable to promotion to the upper echelons of his agency. ‘The 
higher the professional social worker aspires, the more dependent 
he becomes on lay awareness of his competence, and the less visible 
it becomes to his volunteers. For many years the trend toward a re- 
mote spectator role has relegated the lay volunteer to fund-raising 
or policy rubber-stamping. The lack of involvement of volunteers 
in practice activities meant less dedication to goals and less appre- 
ciation for professional skills, which may well account for the 
fact that social work salaries lag behind those of professions which 
are not dependent on lay employers. The casework mystique has 
not helped much, either. But volunteers working with good group 
workers and community organizers have a profound respect for 
professional competence and knowledge and are champions of 
standards and salary raises. 
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President Nixon has called “voluntary action by people who 
care a third set of bridges [added to government and private 
enterprise] to bring the races together in peace and . . . hope to 
the hopeless.’’ Similarly, Richard Cornuelle has faith that the vol- 
untary sector will provide opportunities for citizens to become in- 
volved meaningfully in solving the problems of our day, will work 
with government, commerce, and industry to apply economic and 
social knowledge to social problems as an antidote to polarization 
of the haves and the have-nots, impersonal living, and material- 
ism. Proposals for a volunteer service corps are being taken more 
seriously. For all, it is the social work profession which will be the 
most needed discipline in the execution of their plans. 


White on White: Organizing 
in the White Community 


LAWRENCE GROSSMAN 


For THREE YEARS, now with increasing demand, the 
black community has been exhorting us: “Honkey go home.” 
“White, play with white.” 

But, where is home? 

Such a journey back toward the spores of racism required from 
the first a more exacting destination than merely the “white com- 
munity.” 

Were we being asked to return to the “white power structure,” 
to organize that institution? Were we rather being directed to 
organize the underprivileged whites toward some ultimate union 
of all the underprivileged? Were we being enjoined to face our- 
selves, to organize liberal, radical, militant, and humanitarian 
whites into support groups for the flanks of the black movement? 
Were we being pushed toward the lily-white suburbs, the heart of 
America’s unsharing middle class, to attempt some attitudinal 
confrontation and expurgation of guilt? 

Of course, our problems as white community organizers go far 
beyond our ability to assess accurately or inaccurately what 
Stokely Carmichael, Rap Brown, Huey Newton, and Eldridge 
Cleaver really mean. We are fundamentally accountable to our 
own values and knowledge as professional social workers. Social 
and economic justice and freedom for blacks certainly have an ab- 
solute moral priority today, but we must yet justify our specific ef- 
forts against such additional criteria as long and medium-range 
objectives, other contemporary problems (poverty, alienation, ed- 
ucation, and employment), what is possible, and postracist alter- 
natives. 
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The very logic that uniquely qualifies blacks as experts on cer- 
tain aspects of the racism problem also uniquely challenges whites. 
Our inability to be black forces us, and allows us, to be white, to 
be “rational” in part about an obscenity, to promote some links to 
other human values and future human states in the midst of floods 
and fire and a personally felt suffering that drives blacks to Ar- 
maggedon. 

Faced, then, with the mystery of whiteness, some organizing ef- 
forts have been and are being made, and we have to specify as- 
sumptions, knowledge, issues, and questions in relation to them. 

Critical questions are generated from a variety of necessary tasks 
and begin with our basic analysis of the problem of racism itself 
in this country. Are we committed to an understanding that the 
problem is really economic and primarily an issue of deliberate 
exploitation; or do we emphasize the craziness and the psychologi- 
cal sickness of whites bound up in the racial history and cultural 
weakness of Western civilization; or do we see the problem as es- 
sentially transcending class and racism per se today, whatever its 
origins in past years, and instead reflecting the over-all defects in 
our system, including our general moral flaws, narrowness, self- 
righteousness, and apathy toward injustice? 1 Such a commitment 
to a specific analysis of the problem would appear to be related to 
the major choices we must then make concerning targets and strat- 
egies for change in the white community. 

Do we organize the oppressors or the oppressed? 

Do we aim at attitudinal changes or at behavioral and struc- 
tural changes? 

It would seem, for example, that the Marxian analysis along 
class lines must lead to a commitment to behavioral changes over 
attitudinal changes, and that the psychological analysis would 
lead primarily to a commitment to attitudinal change. The oppos- 
ite connections seem as often to be the case; for we have white rad- 
ical organizers emphasizing attitudinal change (radicalizing, fur- 
ther alienating, or “turning on” their groups over against winning 
any particular concrete victories), on the assumption, perhaps, 


1See Paul Goodman, “Reflections on Racism, Spite, Guilt and Violence,” New 
York Review of Books, May 23, 1968, pp. 24-28. 
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that any structural successes will be specious until a strong and 
more permanent opposition group can be created; and we have 
church-oriented, humanistic, nice-folk, organizers emphasizing be- 
havorial changes over correct feelings, partially, perhaps, on the 
assumption that it has been so long, oh Lord, and it is time for ac- 
tion and not talk. 

While it is difficult to derive a satisfactory logical progression 
from analysis to targets, to strategy, to program and tactics, there 
are groupings of questions and principles that seem to center on 
key selections of targets and strategies. 

Organizing the oppressor. This would seem to be a logical start- 
ing point if we are committed to organizing whites in specific rela- 
tion to concrete changes in racist practices. We should in that case, 
it seems, organize where our change efforts will have the greatest 
impact and significance, among those people who have the great- 
est power and influence. 

Some of the major questions and principles relating to this ap- 
proach would be: 

1. What skills do we have to offer the white power structure as 
organizers? 

When we work with the underprivileged our generally superior 
political skills and connections to institutions and social resources 
are strengths that help cement the organizing contract. What are 
the comparable strengths in relation to the white middle class? 

One strength may be our special internal knowledge of them. 
These are often our origins too. Our likeness to the group we are 
organizing, combined with our special differences, our explicit 
commitment to change, may permit us to locate quickly their mis- 
eries, their discontents, their guilts, the aspects of their lives that 
they may come to perceive as oppressed rather than oppressing. 
We may be able to reach them where it hurts and offer alterna- 
tives. We may have some genuine access to their educational needs 
about themselves and racism. 

2. Why should the power structure be ready or willing to 
change? If its members are getting satisfactions from racism, 
should not our organizing them just strengthen their racist com- 
mitment? 
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As suggested earlier, the “oppressors’”’ adaptation may have its 
own vulnerabilities. We cannot really maintain our view of the 
world and still believe that racists are deeply satisfied individuals. 
Our skills may enable us to transform their unhappiness and fears 
into action projects. However, we cannot always assume that all 
parts of the white power structure are changeable. 

3. Should our general strategy with such a community be di- 
rected toward the creation of guilt or toward an appeal to human- 
itarianism and a chance to make a better world? 

Guilt as a force for change has apparent limitations: 


It is clear that with many middle-class whites this ruse [of creating 
guilt] has disastrously succeeded. Disastrously because no good has ever 
come from feeling guilty, neither intelligence, policy nor compassion. 
The guilty do not pay attention to the object but only to themselves 
and not even to their own interests which might make sense but to 
their anxieties. 

Psychoanalytically, guilt is repressed resentment and this is latent dy- 
namite. For a time the guilty may forbear retaliation for annoyance or 
insult and may pay token amends, but soon they turn a deaf ear and 
then resentfully get even.? 


The problem, of course, with appeals to humanitarianism and 
good feelings is that we seem to have had them for a long period 
of time and they have not produced results. Feelings today are in- 
tense and impatient, and appeals to humanitarianism, unless they 
are attached to very insightful structural changes that will have 
immediate wave effects in the community, promote little confi- 
dence. What the soft-sell approach does offer is a call to what is 
best in each man, and an opportunity for a second chance for 
those who are ready for it. It is also less dehumanizing. 

The hard-hitting approach, preferably administered by a black 
militant “rapper,” is designed to arouse a racist audience to show 
its true colors. White liberals become especially defensive and 
hurt when damned as racists before their black tormentor even 
knows their names. “All the white man’s committee posts, ‘Negro 
friends, and contributions to the United Fund are shouted out in 
vain. But if the white liberal is sharp at all at the end of the ha- 


2 Ibid., p. 25. 
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rangue he realizes that he’s just been singed for a moment while 
the black man’s been burned for centuries.” * 

This issue resolves itself to some degree on the kinds of educa- 
tion that different whites seem to require to reach a point of per- 
sonal recognition in relation to racism. Some whites can learn that 
they are not “where it’s at” from statistics, or from working with 
an open housing group; others need fire and brimstone. In both 
cases there must be follow-up to make the impact real. If you use 
fire and brimstone, be sure to structure possibilities for a positive 
new role for them afterward. 

4. A further, and related, question is whether the basic strategy 
in such a community is an attempt quickly to polarize attitudes on 
the racial issue and force everyone to expose his true position, or 
an attempt to coalesce the community into groupings and alli- 
ances of well-meaning people who will try to act immediately and 
more decisively on the agreed-upon priorities of the day in rela- 
tionship to humanitarian goals. 

The emphasis on polarizing the community is an apparent ex- 
tension of the hard sell, in which it is assumed that only deeply 
felt personal experiences, confrontations, and suffering will break 
through the whites’ color barrier and open up a depth apprecia- 
tion of black suffering in this country. 

The commitment to coalitions is based on the assumption that 
action now is absolutely necessary and that the only way that we 
can act now is if the people who have “right” ideas are as orga- 
nized and as hard hitting in working together on specific social 
problems as the people with “wrong” ideas have been for many 
years. 

This renewed emphasis on coalitions combined with a contin- 
uing educating process has resulted in some insights into the con- 
ditions that favor effective coalitions rather than failures. 

The tension in these groupings of concerned community mem- 
bers seems to lie on the pull between their commitments to protect 
the autonomy of their original organizations, and the pull toward 
sovereignty of the new alliance specifically committed to militant 


3 To Afflict the Comfortable, Minneapolis Community Service Project (American 
Friends Service Committee, 1968; mimeographed). 
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actions on fighting racism. Part of the way out of the tension seems 
to be to avoid an early calling together of such groups that officially 
represent other community organizations, but rather to bring to- 
gether an informal, self-educating group that will build up its own 
identity and commitments, develop informal ties with all other po- 
tential allying organizations, eventually select a community issue 
that seems to have a chance of success, and then polarize the com- 
munity on that issue, forcing the other organizations to be more 
militant at that moment as they follow the leadership of this 
smaller working group that now turns its informal links into for- 
mal representation, after the fact so to speak. 

Organizing the oppressed. There are also a number of questions 
related to attempts to organize oppressed whites. The logic for or- 
ganizing the oppressed in relation to the racism issue primarily re- 
volves on the assumption that common enemies can be defined 
and that if underprivileged whites are organized in their commu- 
nities, fighting for their own rights and needs, it is likely that at 
some point the blacks and the underprivileged whites can coalesce 
into a force for fundamental change in this country, or at least 
support each other at a distance on major issues. 

One of the difficulties with such a strategy is that at the present 
time the poor white is in direct competition with the black for 
many critical educational and employment opportunities and 
monies. Secondly, the least educated whites are perhaps our major 
grouping of pure bigots. They are seldom fulfilled people. They 
have generally felt inadequate and inferior in relation to the 
white middle-class and upper-middle-class goals that they have 
sought, and now to be faced with a repudiation of white success 
values leaves them in a most awkward position psychologically. 

Other questions have to do with the objective problems that 
face poor whites in this country. Can we realistically solve them 
within the context of the priorities that racist issues must get? 

Could such a coalition of the disadvantaged, if achievable, ac- 
tually have power? The problem of organizing poor whites as the 
oppressed is not only that are there handicaps to overcome in 
changing their definition of the enemy, their definition of them- 
selves, and their targets and priorities, but that even if we were to 
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succeed, their resulting leverage as a power group would likely be 
minimal. 

A number of radical groups across the country are presently em- 
phasizing organizing disadvantaged whites. They are moving into 
factories as workers.4 


We believe that right now in America the key issue is not resistance 
but the development of consciousness, confidence and leadership and 
that, once again, is slow and difficult when you are working with peo- 
ple who are not radical intellectuals with four to eight years of college, 
but the poor people who have directly experienced the oppression all 
their lives. . . . Then it is a slow and often painful process. We have 
found that people willing to come together in a common struggle on 
any particular issue are a prize to be taken only after long hours, days, 
and weeks of battling years of conditioning by church, state and 
home.® 


The largest question relating to organizing the oppressed has to 
do with how we define the term. We have already indicated that 
the oppressor, too, may be oppressed in part. Some white organi- 
zers would define us all as oppressed by “‘the system.’’ This may be 
a difficult assumption around which to organize. How could we 
have created an establishment that disfavors everyone and favors 
no one? 

It may be important to distinguish between oppression and frus- 
tration and failure. It may be important to distinguish between 
material deprivation and psychological and emotional depriva- 
tions. 

It may be as useful to define the lower middle class as oppressors 
as it is to define the upper middle class as oppressed. It is certainly 
clear that our lower middle class enjoys a material advantage over 
the majority of people in other countries of the world, to a great 
degree based on our nation’s exploitation of these countries. 

The concept of the oppressed is also broadened in another way 
by some organizers to include additional, specifically alienated 
groups, such as, students, intellectuals, and professionals who must 


4See Carl Lorig, “Fighting the System,” in The Firing Line, JOIN Community 
Union, February 8, 1968, pp. 5, 6. 
5 Mike James, “Taking a Step into America,” The Movement, III, No. 12 (1967), 
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function in bureaucracies, teachers, and social workers. Such a 
conceptualization of potentially organizable allies may be more 
feasible than the earlier conceptions of the oppressed. 


A MODEL FOR SMASHING RACISM 


We are clearly at the beginning of efforts at working with 
whites systematically to bring about major institutional changes 
vis-a-vis racism. We are not certain that this is at all possible. We 
do not know whether this country is ready to change. We do not 
know whether this thrust is moral and symbolic alone, or also ca- 
pable of consummation. 

Let us consider an outline for an ideal model for smashing rac- 
ism in a metropolitan setting. It is based on the assumption that 
there is next to no hope for effectively dealing with something as 
basic as racism in our society unless all whites, or at least all types 
of whites, living in a particular city are incorporated into the gen- 
eral stragetic approach. 

In these pages we define types of whites in relation to their vul- 
nerability to change with respect to racism and suggest a strategy 
for exploiting that vulnerability. Such a saturation operation 
would involve field organizing for at least five years, and the var- 
ious groups of whites would not be pulled together until the third 
year. Depending upon the size of the city, from two to fifteen or- 
ganizers would be committed to working with each type or group 
of whites for the five years. This would also be a test of whether 
community organization is actually capable of significantly affect- 
ing a social problem.® 


CLASS-DISTINGUISHED GROUPS 


1. The not overtly bigoted middle-middle to upper-middle-class 
professional. The major vulnerability of this type of person is his 
children. The primary way to reach the suburban or upper-mid- 
dle-class professional may be through first organizing and gaining 


6 Such an action-research project has been initiated by the author in northern 
California. 
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some control over his junior high school and high school young- 
sters. 

The upper-middle-class white is relatively satisfied with his life, 
at least on the surface. His greatest fear is that he may lose what 
he holds at the moment. Loss of his children not only is a part of 
that fear but also may symbolize and expose his deeper fears, the 
parts of his life that are empty, driven, and meaningless. His fears 
that he may lose his children to hippyism or activism, worlds 
which his generation does not understand. 

The second vulnerability for this category of white relates to 
violence and anarchy. He fears a loss of the world he knows, he 
fears a loss of control over his world. He fears that if anarchy and 
violence increase, his world may be shaken, his business or home 
may be attacked. 

Other issues on which such a white may be reached are Vietnam 
and education. Both are issues on which the upper middle class 
may respond because each has something to do with the basic fears 
—the slipping away of authority and the slipping away of the 
children. 

2. Poor whites. This group is also in the main excluded from 
our society and has little to lose through taking stronger positions 
on change and on securing a larger share of the pie for themselves. 
There has already been some spill-off from black militancy into 
projects where poor white militancy has developed.” 

Some difficulties arise from the fact that this group is in direct 
competition with the blacks for money, jobs, and power in our so- 
ciety. Many poor people also have specifically antiblack attitudes. 
The major assumption in organizing poor whites is that one does 
not attempt in any way to have them deal with racism directly at 
the start, but instead tries to politicize them into fighting more 
sharply for their own interests, such as a guaranteed annual in- 
come, jobs, decentralization of decision-making, in the hope that 
in such fights they will come to define their enemy in terms which 
will ultimately be comparable with the blacks’ definition of the 


7 Todd Gitlin, “Poor White Response to Black Rebellion,” in Don’t Mourn, Or- 
ganize (S.D.S. Print Shop, 1968), p. 28. 
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enemy. The alternative is to expect attitudes to transcend reality. 
Either blacks and poor whites will compete with each other, or 
they will see themselves as competing together against oil deple- 
tion allowances, unchecked elitism, and a smug status quo. 

3. Lower middle class. It is questionable whether this class has 
a vulnerability that can be exploited in an attempt to change its at- 
titudes and behavior toward racism. The most obvious soft spot is 
its vulnerability to changes in the economy, to automation, loss of 
employment, and the potential rise of skilled black workers. ‘These 
objective conditions, along with their own life history, help to 
make the members of this group perhaps the most bigoted of any 
in the country. They tend toward Puritanism, authoritarianism, 
and apple-pie cultural patterns of living. 

There may be one other type of vulnerability: their level of mis- 
ery and unhappiness may be the highest in this country. This is a 
group that has had very little satisfaction in life. It lives in the 
shadow of the greater success of the middle and upper middle class 
that it is trying to emulate. It is perhaps most strongly affected by 
the most destructive aspects of the American dream and may be 
reachable on the basis of this lack of genuine satisfaction in day- 
to-day living. The major strategy with this group, though, may be 
to neutralize them rather than to organize them in such a way 
that they will be a positive force in fighting racism. We may have 
to try to work with them in such a way that they at least do not at- 
tempt to take out their fears of loss of employment on blacks. We 
may have to try to deflect them, to get them involved in activities 
that give them other outlets. They desperately need self-expres- 
sion. 

It is difficult to imagine radicalizing this group, though that is 
what the New Left is dedicated to. It is difficult to imagine how 
their self-interest can be aroused by the organizer in such a way 
that they can get beyond material self-interest. Materially, they 
are better off than most middle classes around the world. 

One strategy, with little likelihood of success, would be an at- 
tempt to break through their personality deprivation to help free 
them instinctually or sensually and, in freeing them, help them see 
what a repressive society this is generally. At least, if such a project 
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had organizers working with this group, it would be in a better 
position to minimize backlashes and deal with them tactically. 


IDEOLOGICAL AND SERVICE GROUPS 


1. Liberals. The major vulnerability of liberals lies in their 
guilt, conscience, and expressed commitment to reform. Liberal 
whites who have expressed an interest in doing something about 
racism can be drawn into coalitions and alliances with other 
groups that are beginning to act more effectively. These coalitions 
could work on advanced structural changes that would have rip- 
ple effects in the community. 

At the same time, it would be important to try to move such 
people into greater commitment to change and toward more re- 
fined analysis of the social problems in this country. That is, they 
should not only be encouraged to work on projects but should be 
made organizers themselves whenever such an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. As they become organizers their own commitments 
may be strengthened while they are spreading the program to 
greater effect. For example, some liberals have worked with blacks 
on open housing projects and learned for the first time the devas- 
tating extent to which the blacks are denied rights and power in 
this country. 

Other projects for liberal whites could include developing sup- 
port groups for black efforts, fund-raising, forming watchdog 
groups against backlash toward the blacks and the erosion of civil 
liberties, and carrying on education in, and interpretation to, the 
larger community. 

The most important question with this group, perhaps, is how 
they can be helped to struggle again with the question of what it 
means to be white, to understand a white identity, as the blacks 
have struggled to develop what a black identity is. The liberal and 
well-meaning white American has to find a way to rediscover his 
whiteness, to find its meaning as a positive thing (white can be 
beautiful too), and this seems to be a task particularly well-suited 
to liberal whites. ‘There has to be an alternative, for the concerned 
white, to that of just being half-black. This is a far from easy task. 
What is whiteness? 
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2. The community service people, the Kiwanis, Lions, Elks, and 
other fraternal groups. The major vulnerability of these people is 
their fear of chaos, their image of being do-gooders and of being 
just and fair. The major strategy would be to implicate them in 
different types of service projects that would bring them greater 
involvement with black needs. Once they are engaged in projects 
such as bringing investment money into the black community, for 
instance, their commitment may change a little bit. They will 
have to defend to their friends why they are helping blacks. They 
will tend to learn more about the projects. They may reeducate 
themselves, with an organizer’s help, to the point of becoming even 
more concerned with specific social issues. They then may slowly, 
after two or three years, reach a point of anger and support signif- 
icant changes. 

3. The Old Left. The vulnerability of this group is guilt, or at 
least the desire to impress others that they still have a humanitar- 
ian interest in the state of society. The Old Left should be used 
heavily in support groups for fund-raising and research and other- 
Wise kept away from what is going on as much as possible. 

4. Chamber of commerce types. Loss of property in a riot, their 
conscience, and a general fear of anarchy are the vulnerable spots 
here. They should be involved in some of the specific coalitions 
that will affect their enlightened self-interest, such as the police, 
development of new businesses and jobs in the ghetto, black capital- 
ism projects, and the like. In some of these their skills will be used 
and appreciated in an area of social problems for perhaps the first 
time. A certain amount of reeducation is quite possible with this 
group when they are given an opportunity to use some of their ex- 
perience and skills in such a positive way. 

5. The New Left and other whites already working with the 
black movement. This group has no particular vulnerability. The 
major strategy would be to help them find ways to go beyond just 
following on the black movement, to play some role in the devel- 
opment of postracist alternatives. They should be helped to con- 
front their own moral anger toward this society in a variety of par- 
tial terms as well as in the usual totalistic terms, where enemies 
have to be totally bad and allies totally good. At the same time, 
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they can be encouraged to continue to find specific ways to sup- 
port black efforts. This is one of the groups that should help de- 
velop partial linkages with black efforts in the particular city 
where such a saturation strategy as this is being attempted. They 
will also carry some of the leadership in imagination and courage. 


OTHER GROUPS 


1. Minority whites, such as Jews. White minorities must stand 
in some specially vulnerable relation to the black movement, Jews 
over the age of forty-five, for example, are likely to be hostile to- 
ward, and threatened by, blacks. Such whites would be vulnerable 
on grounds of conscience, guilt, and memory. They resent being 
attacked by blacks as part of the establishment. They expect 
blacks to know that Jews have most often been oppressed too. 
Some of the blacks’ methods remind them of the agonies of Hit- 
ler’s time. 

Organizers would attempt to help them see the other side of the 
parallel with the black condition. Many blacks in the United 
States feel that their people are in a Treblinka type of situation. 
Some more of the Jews may then be willing to take the kind of 
community leadership role with this social problem that they his- 
torically have taken with many others. 

2. Aged whites. Whites in this category especially fear black 
militancy. They might be helped to overcome some of their irra- 
tional fears. They might also be brought into some support proj- 
ects. ‘T’here is also the possibility of helping the elderly achieve 
more militancy of their own, which might in turn support 
broader, progressive social change. 

3- Young whites. The vulnerability of high school and early 
college students is their fear of the draft, their idealism, con- 
science, energy, relative freedom from the existing order, and 
their lack of trust of older generations and of authority. 

The strategy should be to organize them to be organizers to 
work on their own parents. Use them as an entree to parents. Use 
them in the front line of demonstrations (children still have a 
special place in our culture). Use them to organize junior high 
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schools. Use them as models of how much more positive the future 
might be. They also will contribute imaginative approaches that 
their elders might not think of. 

A number of other groups can be specified. The arguments are: 

1. We are taking on a commitment to look at organizing whites 
in a fresh way today. 

2. We have not really gotten past the initial moral charge to- 
ward such. We have to classify and specify our assumptions and 
strategies. 

3. Any attempt by whites to organize whites, if it is to have any 
hope of success, has to be completely and carefully developed and 
timetabled. It must involve as many types of people as possible, 
and face the issue of discovering what is positive about whiteness 
and what is universal about the present crisis as well as what is 
pressing. 


Verbal Accessibility of the 
Appalachian Mother: 
a Casework Challenge’ 


NORMAN A. POLANSKY, 
ROBERT D. BORGMAN, 
CHRISTINE DE SALX , 
and BETTY JANE SMITH 


Vee ACCESSIBILITY (VA) is defined as “the readiness 
of the client to communicate verbally, and to permit others to 
communicate with him, about his most important attitudes.” 2 This 
variable of client behavior can be rather easily appraised after one 
or more interviews simply in the process of talking with the client. 
It is highly significant to the questions: How can we reach them? 
How can we treat them? Yet, until recently this phenomenon was 
hardly identified in our casework literature. 

An earlier interest in verbal accessibility was revived during 
studies of methods of dealing with marginal child caring in rural, 
Southern Appalachia. In preliminary research, a rather high pro- 
portion of those mothers whose children were receiving the poorer 
care impressed us as unable to express themselves to those who 
tried to help them.’ Their difficulty with verbal communication, 
so symptomatic of general immaturity, also interfered with at- 


1 This research was supported by Grant No. PR 1200 from the Children’s Bureau 
to the School of Social Work, University of Georgia. 

2Norman A. Polansky, “The Concept of Verbal Accessibility,’ Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, XXXVI (1965), 2. 

3 Norman A. Polansky, “The Apathy-Futility Syndrome in Child Neglect,” report 
of Workshop on Children’s Institutions, School of Social Work, University of North 
Carolina, 1966. 
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tempts to reach them through a “talking” treatment.* Hence, we 
seemed to have encountered a symptom which was potentially a 
major hindrance to ordinary casework. 

There is still another reason for trying harder to understand the 
dimension of VA among rural mothers. There is a chronic short- 
age of fully trained staff in the front-line positions of public wel- 
fare. In treating a group such as these mothers, it is essential to 
use techniques which are sufficiently precise and specific to have 
meaning for persons who have talent but little professional back- 
ground. At the same time, the method must be grounded in a 
theory that meets the standard of sophisticated workers. We are of 
the opinion that by focusing on the client’s VA one can achieve a 
treatment style which is both effective and readily communicable. 

What reasons have we for believing that treating the ability to 
discuss one’s feelings may result in improved personality function- 
ing? What is the evidence that VA is, in fact, so critical a variable 
in the personality as to warrant such attention? The plausibility 
of the proposed theory of treatment rests on the answers to these 
questions. 


THE ROLE OF VERBAL ACCESSIBILITY IN THE PERSONALITY 


How significant is the client’s VA, which, as we said, can be ob- 
served in the regular course of casework contact? Most workers 
would regard verbal accessibility as possibly significant if, in the 
first place, it were stable rather than ephemeral, and if it did not 
fluctuate madly depending on circumstance and on the inter- 
viewer. We should also be more curious about it if it were found to 
be associated with other stable features of the personality which 
we believe play a critical role in personality functioning. Previous 
research has been surprisingly convincing with respect to both 
these issues. 

The VA of emotionally disturbed boys in a treatment institu- 
tion, as revealed during casework fifteen months after admission, 
was predictable from a search of the clients’ history for evidences 


4Norman A. Polansky, “Changing Concepts of Social Work Treatment of the 
Multiproblem Client,” in Changing Services for Changing Clients (New York: Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, 1969), pp. 81-100. 
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of ego strength prior to entrance.® The VA of children after three 
months of therapy in a child guidance clinic was predictable from 
observations of their capacity for self-observation and the organi- 
zation of their play, in groups conducted as part of the diagnostic, 
intake process.* So, we have here a variable sufficiently stable to 
permit prediction, even in the treatment of children. 

We have also found that a person’s VA stems in part from the 
subculture in which he is reared. Children from an isolated com- 
munity have shown lower VA than youngsters from places more in 
the mainstream, in a mountain area.’ A study of adolescents en- 
tering casework in a youth agency in Cleveland showed a correla- 
tion between the VA of the mothers and that of the children, par- 
ticularly the daughters.8 Prior to the present study, however, we 
had no comparable data on familial patters of VA from any so- 
called “normal” group. 

From Rorschach testing by Allerhand in a children’s treatment 
institution, it appeared that a child’s VA was linked to his over-all 
personal maturity, or ego integration. Boys with identified emo- 
tional disturbances were found lower on VA; even among hospi- 
talizable paranoid schizophrenics, those with the more fixed and 
pervasive pathology showed lowered VA. VA has also been found 
by Jaffe and Polansky to be negatively related to delinquency 
proneness in preadolescent boys.° 

Continuance-discontinuance has been much studied in casework 
research. Therefore, it is of interest that something very like VA 
in the first interview has been found by Hollis to be predictive of 
who will continue in treatment for five interviews or more.*° 

A client’s VA appears to be a feature of his personality suffi- 


5 Polansky, “Concept of Verbal Accessibility,” pp. 16f. 

6 Grace Ganter and Norman A. Polansky, “Predicting a Child’s Accessibility to 
Individual Treatment from Diagnostic Groups,” Social Work, IX, No. 3 (1964), 56- 
63. 

7 Norman A. Polansky and Sara Q. Brown, “Verbal Accessibility and Fusion Fan- 
tasy in a Mountain County,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXXVII (1967), 
651-60. 

8 Jean Haring, “Freedom of Communication between Parents and Adolescents 
with Problems,” (D.S.W. dissertation, Western Reserve University, 1965). 

9 Polansky, “Concept of Verbal Accessibility,” pp. 23f. 

10 Florence Hollis, “Development of a Casework Treatment Typology,” unpub- 
lished project report, Columbia University School of Social Work, 1966, p. 66. 
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ciently stable to be predicted, and to serve as a base for prediction. 
We have reason to regard it as associated with the person’s general 
maturity and with his level of ego integration. ‘These statements 
are not assumptions; they are conclusions from empirical studies 
by others and ourselves. The present study provided an opportun- 
ity to see whether similar relationships might be found within the 
group of women in whom we are currently interested. 


THE ROLE OF VERBAL ACCESSIBILITY IN TREATMENT 


We have reason to believe, then, that VA is associated with ego 
strength, ego integration, maturity. But to say that two personality 
variables are related does not imply that change in one will auto- 
matically lead to change in the other. At least this is not the tradi- 
tional way of thinking in our field. 

The form in which we have most familiarly confronted this 
issue of scientific logic is with respect to the relationship of the 
symptom to its underlying anxiety. Experienced caseworkers have 
justifiable reservations about “symptomatic treatment’; they feel 
that an alteration of the surface manifestation need not necessar- 
ily affect its causative conflict, and so the client will only give new 
expression to his neurosis in some other way. Therefore, one 
might well expect that if we could improve the mother’s general 
level of ego integration, she would probably prove more accessi- 
ble, verbally, just as she would be more efficient in other ways. On 
the other hand, is it plausible to predict the obverse, that a height- 
ening of VA will produce a favorable effect on ego integration? 
This certainly sounds like a reversion to confusing treatment of 
the symptom with resolution of its instigating anxiety. 

Nevertheless, we have come to believe that a modern approach 
to the ego sheds a radically new light on the tired issue of whether 
symptomatic treatment is worthwhile; for conflict and symptom 
are not linked in a simple, one-way, cause-effect relationship. If we 
see the whole personality as a Gestalt, then the two are mutually 
interdependent; that is, a change in one leads to at least some 
change in the other and vice versa. That the ego is such a Gestalt, 
we have no doubt. Indeed, this is the salvation of all the bad ther- 
apists. It makes their imprecise lunges more beneficial than they 
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deserve to be. It is as if pressing the wrong lever in the right direc- 
tion nevertheless has useful results simply because all parts of the 
personality are interconnected. Whether pressing the wrong lever 
is efficient, however, is another question. 

From this conception, it follows that in manipulating the symp- 
tom one is also very likely to affect its underlying cause. This does 
not mean that the influence will necessarily be beneficent. Removal 
of a symptom can, by the same rigorous logic, lead to worsen- 
ing the anxiety it is warding off. All the conception tells us is that 
the two are interdependent. So, the risk of inadvertently harming 
the client is greater if we start at the “wrong” end of the equation, 
and the tactic is less efficient than the conventional one. Neverthe- 
less, our general experience really is that if we obtain symptomatic 
improvement with clients, it is usually accompanied by favorable 
shifts in underlying balances within the personality, even if we do 
not fully understand why. 

With this logic in mind, our original hunch about focusing on 
the client’s VA does not seem so farfetched as it may originally 
have seemed. A serious empirical question still remains: is there, 
in fact, evidence that the mother’s VA correlates with her general 
level of ego integration and her competence in mothering? These 
are matters not of theory or of logic, but of fact. We return to the 
research. 


METHOD 


The sample for this study consisted of some sixty-five mother- 
child pairs from one rural county in the mountains of western 
North Carolina. The children, enrolled in a year-around Head 
Start program, were four or five years of age at the beginning of 
the study. Nearly all the families had incomes below $3,000 per 
year, an amount regarded by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
as the poverty level for a family of four. A very few were receiving 
welfare payments. Because of the dedication and success of the di- 
rector of the Head Start program in enrolling nearly all eligible 
children in the county, the relationship of workers in her program 
with these mothers, and the skill and persistence of our own re- 
search caseworkers, we have a sample representative of this low-in- 
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come, rural population.11 Nevertheless, our sample must be re- 
garded as slightly underrepresentative of families who were ex- 
tremely mobile, or most suspicious about a study like ours, or who 
proved so extremely isolated geographically that their children 
simply could not be transported to one of the day centers. 

An avowed policy in this study was to break out of the usual 
one-interview survey format. It was accepted that the sort of infor- 
mation which can be obtained in a single contact could not sup- 
port an informed social work opinion about a family. Each 
mother, therefore, was seen four or five times. Fifty-five of the six- 
ty-five were also given a battery of psychological tests; sixty-two 
children also participated in psychological testing. 

Considerable information about each mother and child was col- 
lected, some of which has been reported elsewhere.!? For present 
purposes, the following instruments are germane. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE MOTHER’S BEHAVIOR AND PERSONALITY 


1. The Childhood Level of Living Scale (CLL). This consists 
of ratings made by the caseworker on a total of 158 items having 
to do with how well the child is housed and otherwise cared for. 
In addition to a total score on the CLL, separate ratings were de- 
rived for physical care and cognitive-emotional care. 

2. Tape-recorded interview. A brief, standardized interview 
was conducted by the caseworker after she and the mother had 
known each other for some time. The outline covered content of 
interest while affording an opportunity to sample the mother’s 
verbal behavior and her responsiveness. 

3. Psychological tests. Included was the usual clinical battery of 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Rorschach, and Thematic Ap- 
perception Test (TAT). These were suitably extracted and 
adapted in administration to fit this research sample. 

11 We wish to thank Mrs. Rebecca Johnson and Mrs. John Crawford for their 
invaluable help in our gaining necessary entree for the research, and their insights 
in its conduct. 


12 See Norman A. Polansky et al., “Mental Organization and Maternal Adequacy 
in Rural Appalachia,” American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1969. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF THE CHILD’S BEHAVIOR AND PERSONALITY 


1. Psychological tests. The Stanford-Binet test was administered, 
together with several brief projective techniques. 

2. The Child Behavior Characteristics Scale. This instrument 
was devised by Fanshel and Borgatta to collect data descriptive of 
a child from samples of foster mothers in boarding homes. In our 
study, the scale was completed on each child by his nursery school 
teacher. Groups of items in the scale have been combined by its de- 
velopers into composite scores and indices through factor analysis." 


MEASUREMENTS CONCERNING VERBAL ACCESSIBILITY 


1. Composite Index. The research caseworker summarized her 
impressions of the maternal personality by making a series of 
judgments in true-false format on items in our Maternal Charac- 
teristics Scale. Forty-eight of these items were deemed relevant to 
measuring VA and were brought together into the composite 
index of the mother’s VA. Examples of items are: 

“Evidences (some verbalization) negative or discouraged atti- 
tude toward her future accomplishments or attainments.” 

“Speaks in a faint voice or voice becomes weak and fades away 
at end of sentences.” 

“Verbalizes shame.” 

“Shares problems with husband.” 

2. Global rating of maternal VA. This six-point scale indicates 
the spontaneity and depth of communication. Devised by Polan- 
sky and Weiss for studying the VA of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren in casework, it has subsequently been used in other studies 
with good evidence of construct validity. The scale points ranged 
downward from “1. Very spontaneous. Requires little or no en- 
couragement to discuss his feelings” through “3. Responsive. Dis- 
cussions of feelings come, but only in give and take with the thera- 
pist’ to “6. Avoids or evades. Uses a variety of mechanisms, in- 
cluding nonverbalism.” A rating of the mother was made by the 


13 We are grateful to Dr. David Fanshel for making this useful device available 
to us prior to publication. 
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research caseworker; a similar rating was done by the psychologist, 
based on his contacts with the mother during the testing. 

3. Global rating of child’s VA. Each child was rated on the 
same scale by his nursery school teacher and by the psychologist 
following his testing contact with the youngster. 

In this study, as in previous ones, VA is measured as it is evi- 
denced in relation to a caseworker. In this instance, of course, the 
casework contact was oriented toward eliciting diagnostic informa- 
tion rather than treatment. The question of the reliability of the 
judgments is of interest. 

A comparison was made between the Composite rating by the 
social worker and her summational, Global rating. The correlation 
was r= .77; P < .001. Hence, we have consistency between judg- 
ments made on specific items of behavior and the over-all, global 
rating. Of greater interest, of course, is the comparison between 
ratings made by the caseworker and the independent judgment of 
the psychologist, although his contact was shorter and took place 
under different circumstances. Both had employed the Global 
scale, and the correlation between their two sets of ratings was r = 
.42; P < .01. Hence, there is evidence of interobserver reliability 
which is certainly statistically significant, and of moderate degree, 
considering the altered conditions for observations and so on. 

For a variety of reasons, we decided that our most valid opera- 
tional definition of VA was the Composite Index. Unless otherwise 
specified, this was the measure employed in associations reported 
below. As a further check, we compared this Index with the moth- 
er’s productivity, that is, the sheer amount of her talk during the 
tape-recorded interview. There was no correlation, indicating that 
the Composite Index does not simply reflect verbosity—which it is 
not supposed to. Although no other concurrent validity checks 
were available, construct validity will be evident from our sub- 
stantive findings. 

Compared with much research on child development, our sam- 
ple involves an unusually homogeneous group of families: all 
from one area; all of lower income; and so forth. Distributions of 
scores are constricted (maternal IQ averaged 79, with only a cou- 
ple over 100). It is to be anticipated, therefore, that obtained 
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correlations would be correspondingly depressed; those that 
proved significant are representative of relatively “strong’’ varia- 
bles at work in the situation. 


RESULTS 


RELATIONSHIP OF VERBAL ACCESSIBILITY TO MATURITY OF EGO 
FUNCTIONING 


Previous studies had strongly suggested a consistent correlation 
between VA and the over-all level of maturity of the personality. 
None of these studies, however, was done on a group of adults cho- 
sen from among the normal population of the community. What 
did we find in this one? 

1. Measures of cognitive-intellectual competence. One reason- 
able estimate of level of ego functioning is the person’s measured 
intellectual competence as reflected in the IQ. As one might have 
expected, we found that the mothers with higher VA were those 
with the higher IQ scores, the correlation being .32. Obviously, 
verbal adeptness plays the greater role in VA. The correlation be- 
tween verbal IQ and VA was .40; that with intelligence as re- 
flected in perceptual-motor functioning was much lower—.22, 
which was significant at only the 10 percent level of confidence. 

We suspect that the relationship between VA and verbal intelli- 
gence is circular. Women with less skill in voicing their feelings 
are probably less likely to attempt it; but the lack of overt verbali- 
zation also probably inhibits the fuller development of thought 
processes through the internalization of language. Hence, even 
emotional blocks to the evolution of verbal competence can in- 
hibit full intellectual growth. 

2. Measures of maturity. We anticipated, therefore, that a per- 
son’s VA is related to other signs of her personality development 
beyond her intellectual competence. From studies by Phillips we 
adapted a measure of the mother’s level of achievement in her late 
adolescence.4* This involved scoring her educational, occupa- 
tional, and dating patterns, as she had reported them in giving her 


14Leslie Phillips, Hwman. Adaptation and Its Failures (New York: Academic 
Press, 1968). 
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life history. We did indeed find that those of our mothers who had 
gone farther in school, had held more regular employment, and 
had more dating experience prior to marriage were more verbally 
accessible. This association is significant at the 2 percent level of 
confidence by chi-square test. It is reminiscent of our finding in a 
children’s treatment institution that those children rated as show- 
ing more ego strength from case history material submitted by re- 
ferring social agencies prior to admission subsequently proved 
higher in VA in casework treatment. Once again there is evidence 
that VA is sufficiently stable to permit projecting it into the future 
from other knowledge of the person. 

Now, the capacity to individualize experience is a hallmark of 
more mature ego development. We expected that the mother’s VA 
would be related to her ability to articulate feelings and observa- 
tions in a differentiated fashion. During the tape-recorded inter- 
view the mother was asked three questions about her school ex- 
periences: “What did you think of school?” “Tell me about a 
teacher you liked or disliked.” ““Tell me about your favorite sub- 
ject in school.” Replies were scored for their degree of differentia- 
tion. Regarded as most primitive, because of lack of differentia- 
tion, were vague statements of value judgment or flat assertions of 
like or dislike without elaboration. Regarded as more mature 
were statements in which the mother mentioned specific persons 
or aspects of the school situation which she liked or disliked, or 
felt were good or bad. Considered most mature were those re- 
sponses in which the mother articulated her relationship to the 
person or situational aspect which she liked or disliked. 

The results indicated that the mothers who expressed their feel- 
ings in the more differentiated fashion were the ones who showed 
the greater VA. They also were caring for their children more ade- 
quately. The correlation was .33 between VA and the differentia- 
tion of feeling measure, significant at the one percent level. A 
correlation of .36 was obtained between the CLL and the differen- 
tiation of expressed feeling score, which is also significant at the 
one percent level of confidence. 


15 We should like to thank our colleague, Mr. Donald Boone, for his assistance 
as “outside judge” in testing the inter-coder reliability of this scheme. 
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Most caseworkers would agree that the ability to perceive one’s 
experiences as related to each other rather than as isolated entities 
is indicative of ego maturity. Phillips and his associates devised a 
way of scoring Rorschach protocols to measure this which they call 
a “functional integration response.” 1* Based on our results thus 
far, we should expect that mothers higher in VA, as rated by the 
caseworkers, would give more functional integration responses 
when tested by the psychologist. This association was analyzed by 
chi-square, and it was also found to be significant beyond the 5 
percent level. 

Similarly, the mothers with a higher degree of VA had greater 
ability to see themselves as individuals with mutual relationships 
within their families. Their TAT responses were examined to 
count the number of times each woman used kinship terms in tell- 
ing about the pictures presented. The mothers higher on VA were 
significantly more likely to use kinship terms of all sorts, and spe- 
cifically the terms “mother” and “husband and wife.” A chi- 
square test of the caseworker’s global rating of VA and use of 
these terms was significant at beyond the 2 percent level of confi- 
dence. 

This differentiation of role relationships was also visible in re- 
sponse to a phase of the tape-recorded interview in which the 
women were asked to talk about their conceptions of the maternal 
role. Regarded as primitive were replies consisting of vague, une- 
laborated value judgments, or mentions of concrete actions. Con- 
sidered mature were replies in which specific actions were coordi- 
nated through use of an abstraction. As thus measured, it was 
found that there was a correlation between the maturity of con- 
ception of the maternal role and VA of r= .36; P < .01. 

Our data, then, suggest that the mother who was the readier to 
articulate her feelings proved intellectually more competent; she 
also displayed a greater degree of ego maturity. Why did some 
mothers have specific difficulties in seeing themselves in relation- 
ships with others? Here, we think the fact that those low on VA ac- 
tually express more loneliness is revealing; for these seem to be 


16 See Leslie Phillips, Stanley Kaden, and Marvin Waldman,” Rorschach Indices 
of Developmental Level,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, XCIV (1959), 267-85. 
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women who have handled their. infantile separation problems by 
taking refuge in detachment.” The sense of loneliness is a reflec- 
tion of this self-isolation continuing into adult life and even into 
motherhood. 

Our psychologist scored the TAT stories of the mothers for 
expressions of loneliness and for the primitivity of these feelings, 
as indicated in the stories produced. For example, a story in which 
the mother described the character as lonely, forlorn, forsaken, or 
rejected, with no explanation of why the character felt that way, 
was considered as evidence of the most primitive feeling of loneli- 
ness. A story in which a character was disliked, rejected, or left out 
of activity with others was considered more or less primitive ac- 
cording to whether the woman ascribed responsibility for the re- 
jection to defects in the person, or whether those who rejected 
were to blame. Seventeen of fifty-five mothers did not mention 
loneliness at all in response to the TAT. 

Our results indicate that the less open, less frank mothers (as in- 
dicated by the social worker’s Global rating of their VA) are the 
ones who show more primitivity in their feelings of loneliness and 
rejection as measured by TAT stories. This finding was significant 
at the one percent level of confidence by chi-square. 

The mothers who are more willing to reveal important feelings 
thus show greater maturity of ego development. This maturity 
manifests itself in: (a) greater intellectual competence; (b) more 
adequate social attainment; (c) better ability to integrate experi- 
ence; (d) more willingness to see themselves as related to other 
members of their families; and (e) the presence of fewer and less 
primitive feelings of loneliness. 


RELATIONSHIP OF VA TO ACHIEVEMENT AS A MOTHER 


The quality of mothering is hard to pin down. One way to ob- 
jectify the notion is to look not at the mother but at how her child 
lives. To this end, we devised the CLL. Do the more verbally 
accessible mothers provide a more adequate level of care? In this 
study, they do. The correlation of VA with the over-all standard of 


17 John Bowlby, “Separation Anxiety,” International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
XLI (1960), 89-113. 
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care being received by the child was r = .47; P < .o1. Sheer physi- 
cal care being received by the child—the quality of his housing 
and food, medical care—made up one half of the CLL scale. The 
correlation of physical care with maternal VA is r = .38, which is 
lower than that for total but still significant at beyond the one 
percent level of confidence. The correlation with Cognitive-emo- 
tional care is higher, as one might have suspected, with r= .58; 
P <.01. Obviously, the children of the more verbally accessible 
mothers were receiving a higher standard of living; this was true 
especially in respect to psychological care but VA also correlates 
with sheer physical care. 

Now, one might wonder whether this were merely a function of 
the fact that the mothers higher on VA were also the more intelli- 
gent, since the CLL score and the mother’s intelligence do, in fact, 
correlate. Nevertheless, with the mother’s verbal IQ partialed out, 
the correlation between VA and CLL is still .33, and highly signif- 
icant. In short, something about maternal competence is obviously 
being picked up by observing her readiness to communicate, 
which goes beyond intelligence. 


OBSERVABLE INFLUENCES ON THE CHILD 


One way to estimate maternal competence is by objective rat- 
ings of how well her child is being cared for, even though we know 
this is not wholly within her control. But, if “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” we should be able to demonstrate that the 
level of care he receives makes a difference in the child’s personal- 
ity. (Elsewhere, we have reported a body of evidence showing that 
the child’s intelligence is in fact correlated with his CLL score, 
and that the standard of care being offered has other significant 
impacts upon his personality.'*) In line with these findings, 
which also serve to validate the CLL scale, one might ask whether 
the more verbally accessible mother is likely to have a child of 
higher intelligence. This correlation was r = .38, again significant 
at beyond the one percent level. 

We also had had the hypothesis that the child’s own VA is af- 


18 Robert D. Borgman, et al., “Does the Child Mind a Low Standard of Living?” 
Georgia Conference on Social Welfare, 1969. 
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fected by the culture of the home of which he is a part. We men- 
tioned the finding by Haring, in an agency treating adolescents, 
that the VA of the mother correlates with her child’s, especially 
her daughter’s.!° The present study provided our first opportun- 
ity to retest this proposition, with a totally different kind of popu- 
lation. The child’s VA was rated by the day school teacher, using 
the Global scale. Ratings of the mother were made on the Com- 
posite Index, and quite independently, of course, by the social 
worker. We found a trend, significant at beyond the 5 percent 
level of confidence by chi-square test, for the children of the more 
open mothers to be rated by their teachers as also more verbally 
accessible. 

It seems to us that this effect is partly produced by processes of 
identification with the mother and by a home atmosphere in 
which feelings and important attitudes are permitted verbaliza- 
tion. But it is also of interest that at least some of the effect repre- 
sents the more subtly pervasive impact of the total conditions of 
his life. Ratings of the child’s VA by the nursery school teacher 
and, quite independently, by the psychologist, both related signifi- 
cantly (by chi-square test) to his CLL score (P < .og and < .o5, 
respectively). In short, the child who is better cared for is more 
frank in discussing his feelings. 

It is of interest that these effects on the child’s openness should 
be already visible at age four or five. This tells us something about 
how soon we must start to lay the groundwork for producing 
clients who will be treatable by the next generation of casework- 
ers. (We give up on prevention. We will settle for having them 
damaged but treatable.) 

It seems fair to say that we have found support for the notion 
that a mother’s VA correlates with her ego integration. We have 
also found evidence that the more accessible mothers are offering 
their children higher standards of living; and there is evidence in 
the children themselves that this makes a measurable difference to 
them. The notion that working on the maternal VA might be an 
avenue to improving things in the life of her child remains very 
plausible. So, we have a diagnosis of the situation. 


19 Haring, op. cit. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR CASEWORK 


What are the implications of our results for the casework practi- 
tioner? Are there any immediate applications to practice from our 
studies? 

1. Diagnosis. If, even within this rather homogeneous group of 
women, we have found consistent correlations between VA as ob- 
served by a caseworker and so many other facets of over-all person- 
ality functioning, then at a very minimum a client’s VA ought to 
be taken seriously as a diagnostic sign in early casework contacts. 
This is not to say, of course, that all persons found open and frank 
about what appear to be their key problems will automatically be 
found mature and well integrated personalities. There is such a 
thing as pathological frankness. Neither does it mean that no one 
who is inhibited and indirect in his speech will be mature and re- 
sponsible. The correlations are not that high. Nevertheless, we 
have good reason to believe that the client’s degree of VA as a 
caseworker observes it is sufficiently indicative to be taken into ac- 
count in estimating ego strength, along with other signals actually 
less inherent to our own special expertise on which we must often 
rely. To repeat, then, the present study further supports the poten- 
tial usefulness of VA in diagnosis. 

2. Treatment. Let us remind our practitioner colleagues of a 
facet of statistics with which they are quite familiar. In order to 
get a correlation between two scales, there must be persons spread 
out along each continuum. In other words, it would not have been 
possible to get the correlations we found if the women in our 
study had not ranged rather widely in respect to their VA. Our 
concern, of course, is with the most inaccessible, but we should not 
overlook the proportion of these low-income women from farm 
households who impressed us as open and articulate. 

Scott Fitzgerald thought that the rich are not like the rest of us. 
The same sophomorism is not applicable to the poor. They vary, 
and a large group is just as amenable to regular casework, 
whether supportive, insightful, or experiential,?° as are the clients 


20 Lucille N. Austin, “Trends in Differential Treatment in Social Casework,” 
Journal of Social Casework, XXIX (1948), 203-11. 
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of a suburban counseling center. Even her participation in gather- 
ing a social history, and the sustained interest in her feelings and 
attitudes shown by some other person, was a unique experience in 
the life of many a mother in this group. Indeed, the response in 
some instances was so strong as to be poignant—and this among 
mothers with no particular “problems” needing to be dealt with. 

Nevertheless, the challenge to our casework does not come from 
the woman who is most verbally accessible. Our statistics indicate 
that she is very likely to be managing adequately, and her chil- 
dren receiving the higher level of living, unless there has been some 
catastrophe. What suggestions do we have regarding the woman 
low in VA? She presents the real challenge; here, casework does re- 
quire new techniques. The suggestions we offer are launched from 
what we have learned, but they involve speculation beyond cer- 
tain knowledge. Still, we can separate the treatment process into 
two phases: (a) making an initial relationship with the mother 
involved; and (b) helping her toward a heightened VA. 

When it comes to establishing the initial relationship, several 
aspects of our study become relevant. The woman in greatest need 
of help is likely also to be the more intellectually limited, con- 
crete-minded rather than abstract in her thinking, unable to see 
relationships of any complexity. Casework as “a problem solving 
process” is beyond her ken: she and her husband usually have no 
conviction that solutions are likely to occur to one from talking 
about a difficulty, or even from “studying on it” in verbal images. 
It were better if the initial casework service were geared to some- 
thing quite specific which she is aware that she wants. 

It is for this reason that we are frankly concerned about the ad- 
ministrative decision to separate the financial aspects of public 
welfare from “service.” What treatment leverage will remain for 
the “service” workers? In any event, the reason for contact must be 
phraseable in terms that are simple, explicit, and brief. Even the 
pace of speech may have to be slowed; and it is more important to 
be definite than to detail one’s rationale. The youngster in our 
field whose dictation is full of, “I explained to Mrs. M.” overlooks 
two things. In the first place, Mrs. M. does not want to under- 
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stand; in the second, Mrs. M. often cannot listen to anything as 
drawn-out and complicated as a “logical explanation.” 

Another consideration in reaching the verbally inaccessible, less 
adequate mother is her frequent fear of getting close to another 
human being. Typically a woman with few friends outside her 
immediate family, she clings to her husband and children with 
childlike separation anxiety, dully recognizing that those may be 
the only human relationships she is likely to have. Aware of her 
vulnerability to loss, she is reluctant to make attachments. There- 
fore, the practitioner of “aggressive casework” cannot “come on 
strong”: he must be gently intrusive lest he frighten this sort of 
woman. As in work with schizoid adolescents, contacts of less than 
the usual length may be in order at first. 

‘To communicate the desire to help, and the feeling that he re- 
gards her as a fellow human who can be helped, the worker must 
feel it. This presents a very real problem. There seems no point in 
prattling about producing such feelings in ourselves if they do not 
exist. Conviction is not acquired with the master’s degree, but by 
unconscious identification with others we respect, and from life. 
Probably our younger workers should be exposed to such cases 
only after they have had successful experiences with clients who 
may be more easily treated. The policy of giving the young, un- 
trained worker or student a case because “no harm could be done” 
is destructive, since the result is to discourage future work with 
people like these mothers. Moreover, should the worker fortunately 
have these feelings, it seems unnecessary to deliver a Fourth of 
July oration on the subject. The attitude gets across through the 
senses—the warmth in the worker’s voice, facial expression, per- 
haps a casual touch on the arm—conveying understanding and ac- 
ceptance without words, before words are useful. 

We do have some guides to offer regarding how the client’s VA 
may be enhanced once a relationship has been formed and there 
is a basis for sustained contact. The process involves three overlap- 
ping aspects: 

1. The client needs help in recognizing that she has feelings, 
that there is language that applies to them. 
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2. She must acquire skills that make it possible for her to de- 
scribe her feelings in words if she is ready to do so. 

3. She must discover that the verbal expression of attitudes and 
emotions is not only acceptable, but may be desirable. It makes 
her feel better, and it is preferable to the consequences either of 
not expressing herself or of doing it in some other fashion. 

There is no doubt in our minds that many of these women are 
unresponsive not only in terms of a mature awareness of emotions 
and relationships, but also to the beauty of their outdoors and to 
the mess they live in, indoors.?! They seem desensitized. The as- 
tute caseworker starts here. She uses opportunities that occur to 
help the client become more aware, first, of her own senses, by 
commenting occasionally on stimuli to which the client seems an- 
esthetized. At a more complicated level, the worker may exploit a 
treatment target of opportunity. Missing a school bus can be a 
chance to express annoyance; the illegitimate pregnancy of one’s 
daughter may release a torrent of emotion if one asks for it. Al- 
ways, the effort is to start with the specific—the odor of food cook- 
ing; the softness of her child’s skin. After this, one might begin to 
get primitive statements of reactions, of like or dislike, good or 
bad. What we image, then, is a process of slowly expanding aware- 
ness from the disparate and simple to somewhat more reflective 
feelings—and words with which to label them. It is not assumed 
that the client is simply blocked. Rather she is seen as probably 
somewhat inhibited, but also lacking in awareness and differentia- 
tion of her sensations. 

One way in which one tries simultaneously to teach and to free 
the mother to express herself is by offering oneself as an identifica- 
tion object. We think that the honesty of the worker’s feelings 
should find expression in the honesty of his words. This can be 
true in contacts now treated as “‘routine,”’ devoid of any casework 
technique except exhortation—spitting in the wind of the client’s 
defiance. Tact is never inappropriate, and timing is the stuff of 
our art. Nevertheless, it does not seem worthwhile to play cha- 


21 See Richard A. Ball, “A Poverty Case: the Analgesic Subculture of the South- 
ern Appalachians,” American Sociological Review, XX XIII (1968), 885-95. 
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rades with a woman who has produced three successive delinquent 
sons, while she describes herself as a victim of fate. Neither is it 
helpful to this kind of woman if the welfare worker administers 
an inadequate grant, feeling bound to inane pretense that one can 
live on it, while the client wallows in a slovenly house, and that 
fact never comes out into the open, either. 

The client is also freed to express herself by evidences of accept- 
ance of herself as a person. One of our mothers with the lowest VA 
knew everything about planting cabbage and making sauerkraut; 
another put the honey she gathered into clear, sparkling jars. 
While on this study, our research caseworkers were taught the 
signs of the moon best for planting, a never-fail bait of dough for 
fishing, and how to distinguish salad greens from other weeds. 
Each instructor took pride and pleasure in conveying what she 
knew. Such techniques are as old as casework; as new as next 
week’s project for the disadvantaged child. Our point here is 
merely that this kind of self-image support also seems conducive to 
increased verbal accessibility. Liking herself better, she may dare 
to know what is inside her. 

There are other mothers with more well-defined neurotic prob- 
lems which should be tackled in quite different ways, through in- 
terpretation, or confrontation, or the like. For the present group, 
we seriously question whether it will be possible to anticipate any- 
thing like insight, or even much detailed self-observation, to 
emerge. Probably, the most we can hope for is some increased self- 
awareness, a little more self-acceptance, and a release of the psy- 
chic energy previously bound up in repressive mechanisms (one 
does not need to be a middle-class intellectual to have a neurosis), 
or dissipated in behavioral or, more frequently, bodily complaints. 
However, if even this much were accomplished, there would be 
reason to hope to see it reflected in improved child care. 

Of course, many if not most of the mothers lowest on VA closely 
resemble those known in urban settings as multiproblem clients, 
who are said to be fixated at an infantile level of development. 
When it comes to the design of a total approach to long-term 
treatment of such women, there is little we dare add to such a 
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beautifully concise statement as Irving Kaufman’s anent the par- 
ents of delinquents,” the suggestions of Leontine Young 3 re- 
garding parents in situations of neglect, or those of Ganter and 
Yeakel for work in groups with mothers of severely disturbed 
children.24 Each of them has described an approach to total treat- 
ment; such treatment is very likely to result in heightened VA in 
the mother if it proves at all successful. What we have tried to do, 
therefore, is to partial out those elements of such treatment which 
seem relevant to concentrating on the one aspect of maternal be- 
havior we have singled out as our target. 

Whether a focusing on the mother’s VA in casework treatment 
will prove as useful as it has in psychotherapy remains unknown 
at this time.2> We trust, however, that this seemingly radical hy- 
pothesis will strike the reader as more plausible now than it might 


have before we began. 


22 Irving Kaufman, “Psychodynamics of Protective Casework,” in Howard J. Parad 
and Roger R. Miller, eds., Ego-oriented Casework (New York: Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 1963), pp. 191-205. 

23 Leontine Young, Wednesday’s Children (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 

24 Grace Ganter, Margaret Yeakel, and Norman A. Polansky, Retrieval from 
Limbo (New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1967), Chap. 6. 

25 Louis B. Fierman, ed., Effective Psychotherapy: the Contribution of Hellmuth 
Kaiser (New York: Free Press, 1965). 


Complementarity of Role 
Expectations in Groups: 
the Member-Worker Contract 


CHARLES GARVIN 


Berar HEREWITH ARE SOME of the findings of an 
investigation into group member and group worker attitudes and 
perceptions regarding the role of the group worker.! This investi- 
gation was undertaken because of a concern for the development 
of a theory of group work practice and the need for evidence to 
support such a theory. 


THE CONTRACT 


One major element which appears as an essential component in 
most efforts to conceptualize group work practice has been re- 
ferred to as the “group work contract.” William Schwartz states, 
for example: 


The clarification of group function represents an active demand by the 
helping agent that the agency, the group, and its members begin their 
working relationship with a clear “contract” and a common under- 
standing of the issue: what are we doing here together? 2 


Specifically, the contract can be seen as a set of agreements be- 
tween the worker and the group members regarding the problems 
to be dealt with in their interaction as well as the means to be uti- 
lized in this process. It covers the many reciprocal obligations be- 


1 This article is based on portions of Charles Garvin, “Complementarity of Role 
Expectations in Groups: Relationship to Worker Performance and Member Problem- 
solving,” (doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1968). 

2 William Schwartz, “The Social Worker in the Group,” New Perspectives on 
Service to Groups: Theory Organization, Practice (New York: National Association 
of Social Workers, 1961), p. 20. 
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tween the parties concerned.,.In some group work frameworks, 
particularly that of Vinter,? it specifically covers the goals to be at- 
tained by the group member as a result of the group experience. 
In Schwartz’s model, the emphasis is more on mutual responsibil- 
ities for the process. 

It should be stressed that in all these approaches to the subject 
of contract, in contrast to the legal contract, a fixed document is 
certainly not the issue. Rather, social workers have in mind a pro- 
cess with many subtle components and with modifications in the 
understanding between members and workers occurring from ses- 
sion to session and even in the midst of a given interaction. In 
fact, in the investigation reported here members and workers were 
asked what their understanding was of the obligations of the 
worker at three specific points in the course of a meeting. These 
points were chosen in relationship to problem-solving incidents oc- 
curring in the meeting. 

This emphasis on contract has a rationale in practice theories 
which stems from both ethical and practical considerations. From 
an ethical point of view, the idea of contract has roots in social 
work’s commitments to the self-determination of the client so that 
the client is not manipulated toward ends he does not seek 
through means he does not accept. Empirical evidence, on the 
other hand, has related the existence of the contract both to the 
likelihood that the goal sought will be reached ¢ and to the likeli- 
hood that the individual will remain for service.® 

The research was projected to further the amount of empirical 
evidence regarding the importance of the contract in achieving 
the objectives of group work practice. The aspect of contract stud- 
ied was the interaction between members and workers regarding 
the help that members wished of the worker. The obligations 


3 Robert D, Vinter, “The Essential Components of Social Group Work Practice,” 
in Robert D. Vinter, ed., Readings in Group Work Practice (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Campus Publishers, 1967), pp. 13-16. 

4 Bertram H. Raven and Jan Rietsema, “The Effects of Varied Clarity of Group 
Goal and Group Path upon the Individual and His Relation to the Group,” in 
Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, eds., Group Dynamics: Research and Theory 
(2d ed.; Evanston, Ill.: Harper & Row, 1960), pp. 395-413. 

5 Julianna T. Schmidt, “The Use of Purpose in Casework Practice,” Social Work, 
XIV, No. 1 (1969), 77-84. 
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which the members assume in the interaction were not studied 
here. 


THE METHODOLOGY 


Five components of this interaction were studied: 

1. [he expectations which the members had of what the 
worker should try to accomplish and how he should do this 

2. The perceptions members had of what the worker actually 
tried to accomplish and how he actually tried to do this 

3. The perceptions the workers had of what the members ex- 
pected of them 

4. The beliefs held by the workers as to what was appropriate 
and inappropriate for them to do 

5. The perceptions of trained observers regarding what workers 
were actually doing. 


It was contended that agreements among the expectations and 
perceptions of members and workers would be evidence of the 
existence of that part of the contract dealing with the obligations 
of the worker. The major hypothesis of the study was that the ex- 
istence of this kind of contractual agreement would be associated 
with two outcomes: (1) the workers would be more likely to dem- 
onstrate behaviors judged to be helpful to members; and (2) the 
members would be more likely to solve the problems confronting 
the group than if this contract did not exist. 

These two outcomes were selected because it was argued that 
the group worker’s behavior is significantly affected by his percep- 
tion of the expectations of group members.* This type of effect 
was described by Biddle and Thomas as likely to occur in any in- 
teractional situation as an effect of role expectations. As they 
state: 


The behavior of the individual is examined in terms of how it is 
shaped by the demands and rules of others, by their sanctions for his 
conforming and non-conforming behavior, and by the individual’s own 
understanding and conceptions of what his behavior should be. 

6 The theoretical framework for this study was drawn from role theory. A full 


discussion of relevant theory and its application to this research can be found in 
Garvin, op. cit., pp. 13-29. 
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. .. This perspective does not deny the facts of individual differ- 
ences, but it does highlight the social determinants that may have en- 
tered into creating such differences, and it does focus the role analyst’s 
attention upon the conditions under which the social determinants 
will be more rather than less influence.7 


The testing of the relationship of agreements between members 
and workers to group problem-solving was done for several rea- 
sons. First, a major approach to group work has been to see it as a 
problem-solving process. The superiority of groups for solving 
particular types of problems has been demonstrated.® The ques- 
tion pursued in this study is: what factors present in the group can 
enhance this problem-solving effort? 

It appeared logical, therefore, to see agreement between mem- 
bers and workers on their respective functions as associated with 
effective problem-solving. Group problem-solving is described by 
Bales and Strodtbeck as occurring with an appropriate input into 
the process of behaviors which they label “orientation,” “evalua- 
tion,” and ‘control.’ 1° In the investigation reported here, the ex- 
pectations of members that the worker should provide them with 
information, give them his opinion, and plan with them to imple- 
ment decisions were tapped by the questionnaires utilized. Expec- 
tations of the worker relevant to social-emotional functions were 
also secured. 

A full investigation of group problem-solving in social work 
groups would also have to examine the degree to which partici- 
pants as well as workers fulfill expectations. In the current study, 
again, only expectations of workers were investigated, and it was 
hypothesized that in groups where workers fulfilled expectations, 
the group’s problems would be more likely solved than not. 


7™Edwin J. Thomas and Bruce J. Biddle, “The Nature and History of Role 
Theory,” in Edwin J. Thomas and Bruce Biddle, eds., Role Theory: Concepts and 
Research (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966), p. 4. 

8 See, for example, Gisela Konopka, Social Group Work: a Helping Process (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1963). 

9 John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley, The Social Psychology of Groups (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959), p. 266. 

10 Robert F. Bales and Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Phases in Group Problem Solving,” 
in Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., p: 625, 
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THE SAMPLE 


A sample of twenty adolescent groups was selected. These 
groups met under the auspices of a Jewish Community Center, a 
Boy’s Club, a settlement house, a Y.W.C.A., and a home-based 
youth organization, all in the Detroit area. A total of 252 male 
and female members participated in this study. All of these agen- 
cies had “socialization” goals for these groups and all employed so- 
cial workers with group work training in administrative and/or 
supervisory positions. In only one agency, the settlement house, 
was any worker a fully trained social worker. 

‘These agencies and clientele were selected because they attempt 
to fulfill social work objectives and use social work methods. They 
posed the fewest problems of accessibility of group members and 
the least difficulty in developing appropriate research instruments. 
It is hoped that the methodology developed for the examination 
of worker and member attitudes relevant to the “contract” can be 
replicated with the whole range of groups with which social work- 
ers are employed. 

The interest of this investigation, also, was in examining the 
specific deliberative processes occurring in groups rather than 
member and worker attitudes expressed in general terms. For this 
reason, the investigator secured tape recordings of actual sessions. 
From these sessions, three problem-solving incidents were ex- 
tracted. A problem-solving incident was defined as a verbal inter- 
action involving two or more members of the group under circum- 
stances where no initial agreement had been reached on action 
to be taken by the group so that a group decision was a possible 
outcome of the interaction.“ 

At the session when the tape recording was secured, the mem- 
bers completed questionnaires related to their goals for themselves 
and the group, and the worker indicated his goals for the group. 
At a subsequent meeting, the tape-recorded problem-solving inci- 
dents were replayed for the members and workers, and they indi- 


cated their expectations and perceptions of the role of the worker. 


11For further details regarding selection of the incidents see Garvin, op. cit., 
pp. 60-62. 
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Finally, a panel of three trained judges rated the actions of the 
worker and the movement of the group in problem-solving. 


THE FINDINGS 


The list of the kinds of help that members might desire from 
the worker was determined in two ways. Members of groups in the 
Chicago area were interviewed regarding their workers. Their re- 
sponses were then organized through a use of Bales’s framework,” 
but the wording suggested by these interviews and pretests of the 
instruments was retained. 

In indicating worker purposes based on task functions, the fol- 
lowing were presented: 

1. Help in planning 

2. Help to change the nature of the activity or task 

3. Help to the officers (the formal task leaders of the group). 

In indicating worker purposes based on social-emotional func- 
tions, the following were presented: 

4. Help in modification of behavior 

5. Help with feelings 

6. Help to specific individuals with problems 

7. Help to secure improved interpersonal relationships. 

Two additional activities which are not intrinsically task or so- 
cial-emotional in nature were also selected: 

8. Help to the group in modifying organizational structure 

g. Help in modifying values. 

The first of these is not a specific task or social-emotional func- 
tion but is utilized by the worker to provide a structural basis to 
enable the group to fulfill its tasks and/or resolve social-emotional 
difficulties. The second may be related to the attainment of spe- 
cific tasks, to altering social-emotional behaviors, or to achieving 
goals for changing behavior beyond the immediate context of the 
group session. 

If the members and workers thought that the worker should 
offer the above type of help, they were asked how he should do 


12 Robert F. Bales, “A Set of Categories for the Analysis of Small Group Inter- 
action,” American Sociological Review, XV (1950), 257-63. 
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this. Again, based on extensive pretests, the following items were 
presented: 

1. He should indicate without saying very much that he under- 

stood what was happening. 

2. He should start, or participate in, a discussion about what 

can be done. 

3. He should state what he or the agency thinks is right. 

4. He should tell the members what they must or must not do. 

Member's expectations. It had been predicted by the investiga- 
tor that members would most frequently expect the worker to 
hold purposes related to enhancing group functioning. Expecta- 
tions for purposes related to enhancing individual functioning, it 
was thought, would be less frequently held. This prediction was 
largely borne out. Of the individuals in the sample who thought 
the subject matter of the item applied to their groups, over 70 per- 
cent thought the worker should try to help by planning for im- 
proved handling of similar situations and helping the officers—or 
chairmen or athletic captains. 

An exception was found, however, in that the third most fre- 
quently chosen item was that “an adviser should try to talk with 
the members about some of their feelings.’’ This item was also se- 
lected as one of the most applicable items. Such a finding gives 
support to practice theory in social work in which the worker’s re- 
sponse to affective behavior is considered vital to the modification 
of behavior as well as to the enhancement of the relationship be- 
tween the client and the worker. It is plausible that group mem- 
bers did consciously recognize the validity of securing help with 
feelings although direct verification of this was not provided in 
this study. 

The prediction that members infrequently desire workers to try 
to modify their beliefs was also borne out as was the prediction 
that the worker’s efforts to modify the way members were “acting” 
would be neither among the most nor the least frequently chosen 
responses since a great deal would depend on the circumstances. A 
finding contrary to the prediction was that only 10 percent of the 
members thought the worker should try to shift the activity of the 
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group. The prediction had been that this item would be chosen 
almost as frequently as the highest two. 

An interpretation of the findings is that members most fre- 
quently chose items which either maintained the autonomy of the 
group or supported the emergence of greater autonomy. ‘Thus, 
“helping the group to plan” and “helping the officers to function 
better” are both related to enabling the group to handle its own 
affairs. For the worker to try to change the members’ beliefs or to 
try to shift group activities appears to imply greater controls ac- 
cruing to the workers. Also, the worker’s attention to feelings eas- 
ily fits into a conception of his enabling role rather than of a role 
which might be seen as threatening member autonomy.* 

Expectations and perceptions. There were major discrepancies 
between the members’ expectations and their perceptions of what 
the workers actually tried to do. The members frequently ex- 
pected the workers to try to do more than they perceived that they 
were actually doing. The greater discrepancy was found between 
the proportion of members who expected the worker to try to 
“help the members to plan so that this situation could be better 
handled if it occurs again” and the proportion who thought that 
workers were actually trying to do this. 

The next largest discrepancy was between the proportion of 
members who desired workers to help individuals and those who 
perceived the worker as actually trying to help individuals. While 
about one third of the members expected workers to help in this 
way, only 12 percent thought that they were actually trying to do 
so. Although such individual help may not be viewed as part of 
the worker contract in agencies selected for this study, it is impor- 
tant to note that this was a repetition of the view that the worker 
was doing less than expected and that this repetition occurred in 
the expectation of individual help from the worker. 

Ratings on helping members with their feelings also showed the 
same discrepancy between expectations and perceptions. This fur- 

13It might be noted that adults may frequently handle problematic situations 
with youngsters by shifting the activity rather than dealing with the current dif- 
ficulty—another explanation for the adolescents’ likely resentment here. 


14 The fact that the worker may be an “outsider” to group members should be 
considered in this instance. 
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ther establishes the fact that members perceived workers as trying 
to do less than they would have liked them to do with respect to 
key tasks or aspects of helping. 

It is curious that the smallest differences between perceptions 
and expectations occurred among those items with which most of 
the members indicated they did not want worker help. Specifi- 
cally, most members did not want the workers to help to change 
their “beliefs about what is right and wrong” or to try to shift 
their activities, and equally few saw the worker as acting in these 
ways. 

‘There are several explanations for these discrepancies. 

1. The over-all rate of intervention of workers may in reality 
have been low, with the inevitable result of a low rate of activity 
in ways both more and less preferred by the members. Such factors 
as lack of worker expertise, convictions about a laissez-faire role 
for the worker, or other worker-centered variables may have con- 
tributed to these conditions. 

2. ‘The problem may have been related to measurement phe- 
nomena in that workers and members may not have considered 
the items selected as possible interventions until they were sug- 
gested by the instrument, despite the fact that the items were de- 
rived originally from similar groups. 

3. Some of the members may not have attributed undesired be- 
haviors to workers because of their positive personal feelings 
about these workers. 

4. ‘The data may be accurate in that workers may actually have 
failed to perform actions desired by members in precisely or ap- 
proximately the proportions suggested. 

5. The perceptual distortion may be that of the members who 
failed to recognize actions that workers were actually taking. 

Another issue is that workers may have selectively refrained 
from actions which they regarded as illegitimate. The distribution 
of responses presented by workers indicating their perceptions of 
member expectations and their self-expectations, nevertheless, sug- 
gests that workers failed to perform actions which they knew the 
members expected and which they also believed to be legitimate 
expectations. 
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Comparison of responses. The discrepancy between worker per- 
ceptions of member expectations and the actual expectations was 
not so great as the discrepancy between member expectations and 
perceptions. In the task of helping the officers, for example, about 
the same proportion of workers perceived this as a member expec- 
tation as the proportion of members who expressed this expecta- 
tion, and the same held true for helping the members with their 
feelings. The workers also appeared to perceive correctly that the 
members did not wish them to try to shift the group’s activity. 

For several items, however, the distribution of worker percep- 
tions of member expectations suggests that workers were inclined 
to overestimate what members expected: trying to help change the 
way members were acting, changing the way the group carries on 
its business, and helping individual members. The findings em- 
phasize this point especially well. The suggestion that these ways 
of helping might have been emphasized to workers by agency su- 
pervisors is a plausible one, and thus the workers were responding 
to the supervisors’ expectations. 

It has already been noted that one of the ways that members 
most frequently wanted worker help was in planning. It is, there- 
fore, important to emphasize that this was the only occasion on 
which the distribution of worker responses indicated that workers 
perceived this expectation less frequently than it was presented by 
members. 

Of considerable importance is the comparison of worker percep- 
tions of member expectations with the workers’ self-expectations. 
In virtually every case, the proportion of workers who believed the 
action to be appropriate was greater than the proportion who per- 
ceived the members as expecting this action. In other words, work- 
ers appeared to think that they should do more than they thought 
members wanted them to do. The only exceptions were for the 
two least frequently chosen items of changing beliefs and shifting 
the activity. In these instances, perceptions of member expecta- 
tions and self-expectations appeared in about the same propor- 
tion. 

For the two expectations most frequently chosen by members— 
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help in planning and help to officers—the proportion of workers 
who indicated this item as a self-expectation was greater than the 
proportion of members indicating this as an expectation. At least 
for these key ways of helping, what the workers expected of them- 
selves was much closer in proportion to what members actually ex- 
pected than to what workers thought members expected. In other 
words, workers who “do what they think best” frequently come 
closer to fulfilling member expectations than those who respond to 
what they think members want. 

The distribution of worker responses for several purposes indi- 
cated more frequent self-expectations for these purposes than was 
found for members’ expectations. This was true for changing be- 
havior, changing the way the group carried on its business, help- 
ing the members to get along better together, and helping indi- 
vidual members. This finding parallels the finding that workers 
also perceived members as holding these expectations in greater 
proportions than the members actually held them. Again, agency 
expectations of workers may explain this finding. It should be 
noted, however, that in these cases the perceptions of the workers, 
while indicating that they overestimated member expectations, 
were closer than the worker’s own self-expectations to what the 
membership appeared to want. This suggests that some workers 
were probably able to respond to what may have been role conflict 
between agency and member expectations by at least understand- 
ing what the members wanted. 

Judges’ ratings of workers’ responses. The evidence tends to ver- 
ify that the problem was not primarily one of worker perception 
of member expectations. Data was secured as to whether the mem- 
bers’ perceptions of what workers do and do not do have an objec- 
tive basis. Complete information was not available. However, 
judges independently assessed workers’ attempted activity. An 
analysis of these findings provides some insight into this issue. 

It should be noted that the judgments presented a highly con- 
servative estimate of worker activity because they were made from 
tape recordings, and the judges obviously did not have available 
the range of verbal and nonverbal stimuli experienced by the 
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members in the actual situation. Also, in the service of reliability 
considerations, judges were instructed to make ratings only on the 
basis of clear verbal evidence. 

For virtually every purpose, the judges assessed workers as 
trying to do less than the members viewed them as doing, or than 
the workers expected themselves to do. Even if allowance were 
made for the conservative judgments, this result would suggest 
that the members’ perceptions were likely to be correct and that 
the workers did not actually try to do what both they and the 
members thought they ought to do. 

On one item, however, that of trying to change member behav- 
ior, the proportion of judgments came closer to the proportion of 
member expectations although not close to that of member per- 
ceptions. It is impossible to account for this result without know- 
ing precisely to which categories of member actions the judges, 
members, and workers were referring. Since this information was 
not available from the instruments utilized, it can only be as- 
sumed that each member probably judged whether the worker did 
or did not try to modify the specific actions to which the member 
referred. Anything less than this, then, may have led the members 
to respond negatively to this item when describing the worker. 
The judges, on the other hand, considered all efforts at modifying 
member behaviors when describing the workers. 

This additional information based on judgments continues to 
lend support to the explanation that a problem is likely to lie in 
the workers’ abilities to implement actions which they perceived 
members expected and which they also considered legitimate. 

Means utilized in achieving purposes. ‘The most frequent expec- 
tation was that the worker should start or participate in a discus- 
sion as a means of accomplishing his purposes. It is important to 
note, however, that more frequently than they expected them to, 
the members perceived the workers as utilizing the more control- 
ling approaches, that is, stating what the workers or agency 
thought was right and telling the members what they must or 
must not do. In a similar vein, the workers’ self-expectations re- 
garding their own actions were more controlling than they per- 
ceived members as expecting. ‘They also perceived members as ex- 
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pecting them to state what they or the agency thought was right in 
a greater proportion than that found in the member’s actual ex- 
pectations. Without a specific content analysis of the episodes, 
there was insufficient information to indicate whether the greater 
legitimation by the workers of the use of more controlling meth- 
ods and the corresponding perception by members that these 
methods were used were due to professionally appropriate use of 
these methods or to a lack of skill in the use of the other 
methods.?® 


RELATIONSHIP OF ROLE COMPLEMENTARITY TO WORKER 
PERFORMANCE AND GROUP PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Worker performance was rated on four counts: 

1. Whether the worker should or should not have intervened 
and, if he should have, how important this intervention was 
to the group 

2. ‘The understanding manifested by the worker of group needs 
and of individual needs 

3. The help provided by the worker in developing members’ 
understanding of the situation, in producing behavior change 
in members, and in helping the group to come to a decision 

4. The affect communicated by the worker through his verbal 
behavior. 

In addition, the group’s movement in problem-solving during 
the incident was measured. At the end of the incident, the status 
of the problem focused on was described by one of the following: 

1. Completely resolved. All aspects of the situation were decided 
upon to the complete satisfaction of the group so that no 
further work was necessary in this area. 

2. ‘There has been movement in the direction of resolution, but 
the group could have moved further toward resolution given 
the time and resources available. 

3. No change took place toward resolving the problem, yet the 
problem was not worsened in the process. 

4. There has been movement away from resolution during this 


15 For a detailed analysis of responses for each category of worker purpose see 
Garvin, op. cit., pp. 135-42. 
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episode in that greater verbal differences were produced and/ 
or more “friction” occurred. 

5. The movement was completely away from the problem in 
that the issue was abandoned either due to frustration or to 
the immediate attraction of an alternate issue. 

The findings. The degree of complementarity 1* on only two of 
the possible worker behaviors, help with the way members were 
acting and help with members’ feelings, showed a significant 
correlation with two of the three measures of worker activity. 
Only one, help with members’ behavior, showed a significant 
correlation with the workers’ demonstration of understanding. 

The highest correlations with all of the dependent variables 
were found with complementarity in regard to the expectation 
that the worker should try to help the members change the way 
they were acting. This awareness on his part was significantly asso- 
ciated with his demonstration of understanding, his actual helping 
behaviors, and the group’s movement in problem-solving. This 
suggests that it was particularly important that the worker knew 
when the members wanted him to have an effect on their behav- 
ior. 

Several ways of helping were associated with some of the out- 
comes and not others. Complementarity between workers and 
members on the expectations that the worker should “try to talk 
with the members about some of their feelings’ was associated 
with the actual helping behaviors of the worker and the move- 
ment of the group in problem-solving, but no association was 
found with demonstration by the worker that he understood 
group and individual needs. This finding can be explained by the 
fact that dealing with “feelings” would probably be seen as very 
definitely helpful when it was necessary, and would be seen as 
hindering when it was inappropriate. Demonstrations of under- 
standing group and individual needs, as rated by the judges, may 
well have been a cognitive phenomenon rather than the “feeling” 
behaviors associated with helping. 


16 For the method used to rate degrees of complementarity see ibid., pp. 273-76. 
It should be noted that group ratings were derived from the modal categories for 
member responses. 
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It is particularly relevant to practice theory that the workers’ 
understanding regarding help with feelings was associated with 
movement in problem-solving. While this study does not include 
evidence as to precisely how feelings were dealt with in given in- 
teractional situations, practice theorists have asserted that affec- 
tive responses can enhance or hinder problem solving efforts.17 
The fact that this association was supported by the data gave em- 
pirical support to this basic practice dictum. 

Complementarity between the worker and members on the ex- 
pectation that the “worker try to help the members plan so that 
this situation could be better handled if it occurs again” was only 
associated with the dependent variable of movement in problem- 
solving. ‘This again appears to be a logical relationship inasmuch 
as planning is not a process directly related to individual needs as 
such, or directly to such helping processes as producing behavior 
change in members. It is, however, an important ingredient in any 
approach to problem-solving which utilizes experience as a means 
of resolving current difficulties. 

Similarly, complementarity on the expectation that the worker 
“try to help the members to change the way the group carries on 
its business as a way of dealing with the situation” (structural 
changes) was also significantly associated only with the dependent 
variable of group problem-solving. Here, as with the planning 
item, the worker’s perception and action commensurate with 
member expectations are not an individual treatment phenome- 
non and would, therefore, be correlated with problem-solving. 

Two ways of helping showed negative correlations between 
complementarity and one of the dependent variables. If this was 
not simply a spurious correlation, there is a possible theoretical 
explanation for this finding. Complementarity on the item that 
the worker should “try to help the members shift to a different ac- 
tivity” was negatively correlated with criterion items on help to 
the group or help to individuals; complementarity on the item 
that the worker should “try to help the members get along better 


17 For a discussion of the emotional components in problem-solving see Helen 
Perlman, Social Casework: a Problem-solving Process (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1957), p. 56; Helen V. Phillips, Essentials of Social Group Work Skill 
(New York: Association Press, 1957), pp. 93-115; and Konopka, op. cit., pp. 130-47. 
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together” was negatively correlated with movement in group prob- 
lem-solving. 

The theory which may explain this finding was drawn from 
Bales’s conceptualization of equilibrium in groups. He indicates: 


Changes in quality of activity as groups move through time in attempt- 
ing to solve their problems may be called phase patterns. . . . An in- 
crease of task-oriented activities in the early parts of a meeting, that is, 
Questions and Attempted Answers, seems to constitute a disturbance of 
a system equilibrium which is later redressed by an increase in social- 
emotional activities, that is, both positive and negative reactions.1® 


Relating Bales’s finding to the above data, it can be noted that 
worker-member concentration on shifting the activity is essentially 
a task emphasis and is negatively correlated with high ratings for 
workers’ helping actions which largely indicate social-emotional 
activities. Similarly, worker-member concentration on helping 
members to get along better together is a social-emotional func- 
tion which is negatively correlated with movement in problem- 
solving—a task emphasis. 

Three ways of helping showed no significant correlations with 
the dependent variables: the worker should try to help the mem- 
bers change their beliefs about what is right and wrong; the 
worker should try to help the officers do a better job; and the 
worker should try to help specific members. Several explanations 
can be offered for these findings. 

Expectations concerning “‘belief’’ was an item regarding which 
the findings were contradictory, probably because of the covert na- 
ture of “‘beliefs.’’ Therefore, even though this item was second in 
frequency of members’ response, a lack of correlation with the de- 
pendent variables is not surprising. 

The items of help to officers and to specified members apply to 
worker intervention on behalf of individuals. The dependent vari- 
ables as well as all other role items make reference to the group. 


18 Robert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” in Paul Hare, 
Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales, eds., Small Groups: Studies in Social Inter- 
action (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), p. 447. 

19 Both task and social-emotional activities are necessary for problem-solving. The 
relationships described here are an indication of this equilibrium between task and 
socioemotional activities described by Bales. 
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This difference in the empirical referent may help to account for 
the lack of relationships found here. 

Additional analysis. In most of the analysis in which the work- 
er’s correct perception of the members’ expectations was exam- 
ined, this variable was found to have significant associations to the 
dependent variables of skillful worker performance and move- 
ment in group problem-solving. This indicated the primary im- 
portance of the worker’s correct perceptions of member expecta- 
tions. All the evidence as well as theory points to the issue of cor- 
rectness of worker perceptions of member expectations as the basis 
for the appropriateness of his responses to the members and his fa- 
cilitation of their goal achievement. The findings subsequently 
demonstrated that the worker’s perceptions and attitudes regard- 
ing member expectations must be followed by an ability to act in 
such a manner that his intentions are clear so that the most desira- 
ble outcomes for him and for the members will occur. 

An analysis also took into consideration such variables as size of 
group, the members liking of the worker, and intramember con- 
sensus on expectations. Consensus had little effect on the findings. 
Size of group and the members’ liking for the worker, however, 
showed substantial interactions with the variables. The associa- 
tion between complementarity and worker performance and prob- 
lem-solving was very strong in large groups and in groups where 
there was high liking of the worker, although these two variables 
were not seen as highly associated with each other. These findings 
were interpreted as resulting from such intervening variables as 
worker affective and communication styles, group status in the ad- 
olescent community, and the structural characteristics of large 
groups as opposed to small. 

As workers and members attempt to clarify their “contract,” the 
following may well be borne in mind. The findings regarding the 
predominant means that the members wished the worker to use in 
accomplishing their purposes are consistent with interpretations of 
adolescent behavior. The adolescents in this sample did not want 
passive noninvolvement of the group workers, but neither did they 
generally wish strong controls. ‘They did want the workers to be 
involved in discussion with them, and in regard to values they did 
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want, more than for other role items, to know what the workers 
thought. 

The topic of limits is also a pertinent one to consider in view of 
the adolescents’ attitudes. They wanted the worker to change the 
way they were acting more frequently than they perceived the 
worker as doing this, although the workers perceived the members 
as expecting this in greater proportions than was actually true. 
This suggests that members wanted greater controls than they saw 
themselves as receiving; workers, however, while perceiving and 
even exaggerating the members’ desires for controls, were unable 
to meet the expectation. It might be that the adolescents had con- 
cerns about their abilities to impose their own controls, and staff 
members had insufficient training and experience to exert such 
controls as effectively as necessary. 

Throughout this study, an emphasis was placed by members on 
securing help with changing their behavior. Complementarity, or 
what has been termed “contract,” was consistently associated with 
the outcome measures. The conclusion to be drawn is that the 
worker should be most sensitive to what behaviors members want 
help with and how they react to such expectations. 

Several aspects of this research also are in support of practice 
theory that emphasizes the role of client affect in treatment. More 
members expected that the worker should talk with them about 
their feelings than members who held any other expectations for 
workers. Complementarity on this item had a higher association to 
ratings of worker helpfulness than complementarity on any other 
item, and the association to movement in problem-solving was sec- 
ond only to complementarity on changing behavior. Also, when 
the members perceived the worker as performing as they expected 
regarding their feelings, it was likely that he would be rated as 
helpful and it was also likely that the group would effectively 
solve its problems. 

On the basis of this, the worker is justified in examining mem- 
ber expectations regarding talking with them about their feelings. 
Further research should seek to determine the kinds of affect 
which members under given circumstances most seek to discuss 
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with the worker as well as the effects on given worker behaviors 
and member outcomes. 

The over-all conclusion of this study is that the existence of the 
“contract,” at least in respect to the areas of helping described, is 
an important correlate of worker activity and group movement. 
There is no presumption in this report that all the variance in 
outcomes can be explained in terms of the contract; for outcomes 
are likely to be related to structural variables, historical variables, 
and personality variables as well as complementarity on expecta- 
tions of the workers’ role. Future research should be committed to 
determining the patterns of relationships among all these varia- 
bles. The outcome, however, will and must be the strengthening 
of the empirical and scientific basis of practice. 


Integrating Individuals with 
Impaired Adaptive Behavior 
ina Group Work Agency 


MURIEL W. PUMPHREY, 
MORTIMER GOODMAN, and 
NORMAN FLAX 


For MORE THAN A CENTURY in the fields of both educa- 
tion and social work there have been proponents of almost dia- 
metrically opposed notions as to how services ideally should be 
structured for mildly handicapped or somewhat behaviorally de- 
viant persons. Should progressively more highly specialized ser- 
vices be invented with ever increasing separation of certain group- 
ings from the mainstream of community life? Or should profes- 
sional effort be expended to insure that social institutions are suf- 
ficiently flexible to absorb constituents with a wide variety of indi- 
vidual differences? Educators are continuing to debate whether 
there should be special classes or even special school systems and 
residential institutions for the gifted, the retarded, the hard of 
hearing, the withdrawn, the potential sociopath. Fervent defenses 
of mixed classes continually clash with the pressures for more 
exact classifications with particularized curricula, professional 
skills, and equipment. 

Public welfare has traveled in philosophy from the conglomer- 
ate almshouse to several levels of provision for medical indigency 
alone, to take one example. There now seems to be a swing back 
to contempt for category and the advocacy of inclusive rather than 
exclusive eligibility principles. 

Until fairly recently, social group work and recreation agencies 
were relatively untouched by issues regarding the comparative 
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merits of specialized versus comprehensive service delivery. A few 
visually limited, physically crippled, intellectually slow, or emo- 
tionally unstable members always managed to infiltrate play- 
ground and settlement programs without causing too violent re- 
percussions. A few agencies organized groups for different kinds of 
handicapped members. Boy Scout troops for blind boys, dancing 
classes in custodial institutions, a session for the retarded at a com- 
munity camp, have become more common albeit atypical experi- 
ments. Associations devoted to single handicaps have become in- 
creasingly aware of the recreational needs of their clienteles and 
they have given attention to leisure-time activity as well as to in- 
creased remedial measures, but usually for their own constituen- 
cies in isolation. 

In common with many agencies in the “Y”’ tradition, the Jewish 
Community Centers Association of St. Louis (JCCA) always had 
some physically and emotionally handicapped children in its 
groups. As a matter of course, the staff had been expected to de- 
vote special effort to ease the adjustment of members who had un- 
usual difficulty in socialization. When in 1962 the agency was 
asked to form a recreational group just for retarded children, the 
idea appeared to be a natural outgrowth of long commitment to 
meeting individual need. There was disappointment when the 
staff discovered that not enough prospective members were inter- 
ested to form a group of any one age. Consequently, the social 
workers began a concerted effort to suggest to member families 
known to have a child in special education classes that this child 
might become a full-fledged member in the Centers’ regular pro- 
grams. From 1962 to 1965 forty-one retarded children participated 
with normal children in social clubs, classes, camps, and athletics. 
A few of the retardates merged almost invisibly and were highly 
regarded by leaders and peers, while some found the competition 
too great. The majority tended to become somewhat marginal, 
but satisfied participants enrolled again and again at each suc- 
ceeding registration period. Feeling that much more should be 
known concerning the social potential of retarded children, a 
grant was secured from the National Institute of Mental Health 4 


1 “Integration of Educable Retardates in Normal Groups,” Grant Number MH 
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which made possible a systematic study of the possibilities of 
group participation of educable mentally retardated children 
(EMRs) with children from regular schools. 

Forty-six male and twenty-four female retarded children, from 
six years and seven months to seventeen years and eleven months 
in age, joined from 1965 through 1968, and were divided into one 
pretest group of twelve and three experimental cohorts. They had 
all been examined by the clinical services of the Special School 
District for Handicapped Children of St. Louis County and found 
to have intelligence quotients of 48 to 78. In Missouri, this classi- 
fied them legally as “educable,” and they were attending special 
classes for “EMRs.” The parents of these fifty-nine white and 
eleven black children ranged from highly successful professional 
people to AFDC recipients. In addition to being retarded, the ma- 
jority had some other marked handicap, such as epilepsy, paral- 
ysis, hyperactivity, poor motor coordination, or limited speech. As 
their first leisure-time experience with normal peers, 34 selected 
day camps; 9, resident camps; 11, social clubs; 8, hobby classes; 4, 
physical education; 2, game room; and g, sports leagues. Fifty-two 
have so far registered for at least one other activity, making a 
total of 270 registrations. 


METHOD 


The major aim of the study was to answer one fundamental 
question: to what extent can educable retarded children partici- 
pate in leisure-time activities with normal children? Auxiliary 
aims were to observe the response of the professional staff and 
leaders, the reaction of normal members and their parents, and 
any unforeseen resultant modifications of program emphases. If it 
could be determined that at least some retarded children could ef- 
fectively utilize the recreational arrangements already established 
by the community, the leisure-time opportunities of this recrea- 
tionally deprived group could be greatly expanded. This necessi- 
tated a minimum number of changes in agency structure and pro- 


14424. Co-sponsored by the Jewish Community Centers Association of St. Louis, 
the Social Science Institute of Washington University, St. Louis, and NSF Grant 
G 22296, Washington University, 
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graming to meet their special needs, and a minimum amount of 
intervention on the part of the research staff. The agency’s capa- 
bility for handling the unique needs of the EMRs was being 
tested, as well as the social skills of these children. So far as Ppossi- 
ble, EMR families followed customary agency procedures. 

As with any research on actual practice, these restrictions caused 
many perplexities in design and administration. It was often diffi- 
cult to observe activities without distorting the natural group pro- 
cess within small groupings in small spaces. Inventiveness and oc- 
casional compromise with ideal scientific precision were required 
to devise common bases of measurement to cover such different so- 
cial demands as those found in a Cub Scout pack, a ballet class, 
pee-wee basketball, and overnight camping. Group leaders 
changed frequently and varied in sophistication, training, and ex- 
perience; yet they had to be relied on for many reports concerning 
the minutiae of personal achievement or failure, the development 
of group solidarity, and the internal conflicts which are integral 
aspects of informal socialization. 

Because each group made unique demands on its members, de- 
pending on the activity, leader, and group composition, a normal 
child in each group was randomly selected concerning whom ex- 
actly the same data was collected as that on the retarded member. 
Reports on random samples of members of comparable groups 
which had no EMR members were also collected. Every effort was 
made not to ascribe behavior to the fact of retardation when so- 
called “normally intelligent” children might behave in the same 
way. Consequently, there were many data on group behavior of 
the usual members of a typical group agency, including many 
whose adjustment was considered precarious or marginal. 

Since 1961 the American Association for Mental Deficiency has 
recognized two kinds of associated criteria for classifying a person 
as mentally retarded: demonstrated deficiencies in measured intel- 
ligence and in adaptive behavior.” It could therefore be assumed 
at the outset that the study would concentrate on children whose 


2 Rick Heber, A Manual on Terminology and Classification in Mental Retarda- 
tion, a Monograph Supplement to the American Journal of Mental Deficiency (2d 


ed.; 1961), p. 55, 
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level of personal-social functioning would probably be below that 
of the majority of the regular members. ‘The problem was to find 
in what areas there were characteristic strengths and weaknesses, 
and how much each individual deviated in characteristics crucial 
to full participation with normal members. 

Initial social potential. When he applied for membership, the 
readiness of each child from the Special School District to interact 
with normal children from regular schools was assessed by review 
of the school’s clinical and academic records and by professional 
social work interviewing of the child and his parent. This infor- 
mation was summarized on a “social readiness” schedule consist- 
ing of scores on items such as aggressive or withdrawing tenden- 
cies, ability to relate to adults, prior experience with normal 
peers, special interests or abilities, physical coordination, appear- 
ance, and communication skills. A social worker’s global impres- 
sion of the child’s probable level of social functioning was also 
noted. On the basis of this appraisal each child was placed in the 
group in which the worker felt that he would have a good chance 
for a successful group experience; in most instances this was the 
activity preferred by parent and child. 

Measures of performance. The level of social participation 
achieved by the educable mental retardate and the comparative 
normal control was measured by several devices: 

1. On the last day of each camp session or group meeting each 
leader listed the members according to what he considered to be 
their relative social adjustment during the entire life of the group. 
This provided an impressionistic evaluation over a period of time. 

2. After every camp day or club session leaders described the 
single happening which had given them the greatest satisfaction 
and the one which bothered them most. They indicated where the 
EMR and the control were when the event took place: out of the 
group entirely; watching; with the participants but not active; 
very much a part; or instigator. A typology for classifying these in- 
cidents was developed by the research staff. Incidents were then 
typed by a team of six raters, rotating in groups of two, as concern- 
ing an individual, subgroup, or entire group, and as focused pri- 
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marily on the activity per se or on behavior showing conformity, 
participation, competence, or social response. We were then able 
to determine the degree of involvement of the EMR and his con- 
trol in what the leader considered the group’s big moments and in 
which kinds of episodes they were inclined to be involved. 

3. Another measure to determine the intensity and types of be- 
havior exhibited by EMR and other group members was a rating 
form on group participation, consisting of items which described 
the performance of an individual child. For example, “Does this 
member require frequent and/or continuing reminders of proce- 
dures or rules?’ to which a leader checked, “always,” “usually,” 
“sometimes,” ‘“‘seldom,” or ‘“‘never.”’ 

A first step was to have the forms filled out on normal children 
in order to establish the characteristic range of group behavior in 
this agency. They were then filled out on the EMR and his control 
near the beginning and near the end of the period during which 
the group functioned. There were no significant differences be- 
tween scores of controls and those of the larger sample of agency 
membership, indicating that as a whole our controls were typical 
members. 

4. The agency required its own reports at the end of each day 
camp and each resident camp session, which were made available 
to the research staff. ‘This enabled the staff to secure descriptions 
of children in the upper, middle, and lower ranges of the social 
adjustment rankings, and thus to get some notion of what leader 
expectations of suitable group behavior might be, and the lower 
limits of deviation that could be handled. 

5. Direct nonparticipant observation of group activity by the 
research staff on a sampling basis was also carried on. 

6. Parents and children were interviewed soon after groups dis- 
banded to see how the experience had seemed to them. Another 
measure of success from the EMRs’ point of view has been the 
number who reregistered for further group activity. 

7. Leaders and supervisors were polled in a questionnaire in an 
attempt to secure their candid impressions of what the presence of 
this group of children meant for them. A sample of all member 
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families of the agency was also sent a questionnaire in an effort to 
appraise the effect of such a departure on the agency’s usual con- 
stituency. 


RESULTS 


Social adjustment rankings. Out of a total of 110 social adjust- 
ment forms on 56 EMRs from all types of groups, the EMR was 
ranked at or above the median of the group in 21 percent; the 
lowest in 31 percent; and in 69 percent at least one normally intel- 
ligent child was rated below the EMR. Camp records offered most 
opportunity for comparisons of adjustment and progress because 
EMRs selected camp more often than any other single program. 
Also, the different camp groups were more or less similar in the so- 
cial skills required of members, in contrast to the wide variation 
in the expectations of other groups. In seventy-nine listed camp 
rankings, twenty showed the EMR member to be above his nor- 
mal control. EMRs were last twenty-seven times, while normal 
members were below the EMR fifty-two times. Clearly, leaders 
and peers responded to social behavior and not to the fact that a 
subject was known to attend a particular kind of class. Whether or 
not there happened to be an educable mentally retarded child in a 
camp group and whether or not the EMR was ranked last, the 
same type of behavior elicited a similar evaluation in the routine 
records kept for agency administrative purposes. Descriptions of 
low-ranking members included phrases such as, “messy,” “grip- 
ing,” “argumentative,” “haughty,” “dirty-mouthed,” “profane,” 
“immature,” “lack of enthusiasm,” “doesn’t plan or participate,” 
“objects to any activity he does not like,” “ 
the group against the leader,” “ 
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reason,” “tries to pick fights, 
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uncooperative,” “uses 
stirs up trouble,” “hostile for no 
” “quick temper,” “given to scape- 
goating,” “likes to antagonize other campers,” “withdrawn at 
times,” “unable to express feeling.” 

Group participation forms. A much more exact identification of 
the types of observed behavior which determined what kinds of 
children were perceived as the poorest in adjustment and what 
kinds of behavior were valued was found in the responses to the 
items in the group participation questionnaire to leaders, which 
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was filled out on 223 regular members from 119 groups in both 
winter and summer programs. By factor analysis, using the 
method of principal components, three quite independent dimen- 
sions of individual performance were extracted which together ex- 
plained 87 percent of the common variance among the items: (1) 
aggressive acting-out; (2) evidence of a feeling of belonging, com- 
fort, and ease; and (3) behavior directed toward the leader. 

The aggressive factor measured such items as the frequency of 
belligerent action toward peers and leader; of bragging, boasting; 
of bullying and dominating others; of disruptive activities; and of 
seeking attention. Belongingness and comfort included the degree 
of involvement in activities, peer acceptance, need for support 
from the leader, frequency of withdrawing in response to threats, 
and poise in new situations. Leader-orientedness measured the fre- 
quency and kinds of overtures that a member initiated toward the 
leader. 

Tentative scales were developed to measure each of these fac- 
tors, using mutually exclusive items and weighting each by multi- 
ple regression. 

Children in the sample of the general agency population who 
scored high on the aggressiveness factor tended to rank low in ad- 
justment. There was no significant difference in the scores of 
EMRs and their normal controls on the aggressiveness scale. Ap- 
parently this is a trait which occurs with equal frequency across 
intelligence levels and hinders adjustment whenever excessively 
exhibited or conspicuously lacking. 

The belongingness and comfort factor was only slightly reflected 
in adjustment rankings of the normal agency population. How- 
ever, that factor clearly distinguished EMR members from their 
controls. At the .oo1 level of significance, EMRs were rated lower; 
but there was a wide spread, with many rated higher than the me- 
dian score of all children in the agency and some lower than any 
normal child. EMR scores in belongingness were significantly 
higher on forms filled out by their teachers in the special school 
setting. That scale appears to pick up the adult’s impression of a 
child’s response to a specific situation and seems highly sensitive to 
varying levels of ability to adapt to different kinds of social en- 
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counters. It has so far proved to be the best single indication of 
how much a member was a genuine part of each group he joined. 

Children high or low in adjustment rankings apparently tended 
to seek attention from the leaders with equal frequency, and there 
was no difference between EMRs and their controls in this respect. 
This would seem partially to dispel some initial apprehension that 
EMRs might monopolize the leader. However, leaders also per- 
ceived EMRs as requiring significantly more approval and encour- 
agement from adults than did other members. This seems to be a 
statistical confirmation of group worker impressions that initiative 
in interaction frequently depended on the leader’s sensing an 
EMR child’s need for recognition rather than on the child’s efforts 
to establish a relationship. Individual case histories tend to cor- 
roborate that interpretation. 

Significant incidents. Another indication of the kinds of mala- 
daptive behavior which occur in group work settings was found in 
the daily accounts of incidents that gave the leaders satisfaction 
and concern. Some centered on the activity itself. A few identified 
some external event on which the leader and members could exert 
no control. Most events focused on the social behavior of a single 
individual, of two or more, of the total group, or of the leader. 
The research staff classified these behaviors as: (1) conforming or 
not conforming to ideal social norms or to leader and agency 
rules; (2) participating or nonparticipating; (3) indicating com- 
petence, achievement, or failure; and (4) expressing a positive 
or negative social response to leader, peers, and program. 

Examples of the raw data of positive incidents are: 

A. and B., who had been very antagonistic toward each other, were 
sharing a soda. 

The way the group helped H. [the EMR child]. 


The visit to the frog pond and watching the children’s delighted 
reaction. 


Z.’s performance in story-telling period was spontaneous and well 
done. 


F. passed his swimming test. 
Everybody was enthused over the play. 
The group beat Tribe 3 at volley-ball. 
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Everyone helped me plan for future projects. I felt they were relat- 
ing and getting along with each other. 


When K. became ill, F. [the EMR] was very sympathetic and went 
with her to call her parents. 


We located and cleared a new camp site with almost everyone parti- 
cipating. 

An EMR asked if she could come back next year. I said, ‘““What did 
you like best?’”” Answer: “The people!” 

Negative incidents included items such as: 

One child took away another’s beret. 

When T. almost went under swimming. 

L.’s language seemed inappropriate to other group members. 

S. broke the door of the cabin. 

The group were picking on M. 

During the treasure hunt F. cheated by destroying the clue of an- 


other team, which penalized ours, thus incurring the wrath of the en- 
tire team. 


Three of the campers separated from the group on a hike, causing 
everyone to search for them and ruining the hike. 


One member expressed more racial prejudice when we were discuss- 
ing Negroes. 

The president wanted to be relieved of office, and no one wanted to 
run. 

Such vignettes give some idea of the minutiae of social interac- 
tion which caught the leader’s attention. ‘Taken together, they sug- 
gest the situational demands which a peripheral member will be 
called upon to meet if he is to become an integral part of his 
group. 

During their initial placements, 539 incidents in which a re- 
tarded child could be compared to his control gave the leader sat- 
isfaction, and 482 incidents caused concern. The educable re- 
tarded children were significantly less involved than their controls 
in the positive incidents. That is, they were more inclined to be 
out of the group, looking on, or not very actively engaged rather 
than taking much part or acting as leaders in the episode. ‘There 
was no significant difference in the degree of their involvement in 
negative incidents. 

Of the 395 incidents which gave the leader satisfaction, 116 per- 
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tained to an individual, 36 to a part of the group, and 275 to the 
total group. EMRs were significantly more involved in incidents 
concerned with an individual and less involved in those in which 
the entire group took part. There was no significant difference in 
their involvement in episodes including more than one but not 
all members. 

In the incidents which gave the leader concern, EMRs were 
again significantly more involved in those pertaining to the behav- 
ior of individuals, but there was no statistically significant differ- 
ence in their involvement in troublesome events in the whole 
group. 

‘The meaning of the greater involvement in individual behavior 
episodes, contrasted to total group behavior, is difficult to assess. It 
may be partially a function of the whole research process which 
undoubtedly focused attention on the EMRs more specifically and 
dramatically than on other group members. Also it must be kept 
in mind that many of the incidents had to do with the behavior of 
a group member toward a retarded child rather than with the be- 
havior of the retardate himself. Probably of more importance is 
the lesser involvement of retardates in incidents which included 
the entire group. Like belongingness and comfort scores, signifi- 
cant incident ratings revealed that EMRs often seemed to be on 
the periphery of the group, especially during “big moments,” 
while they were no more involved than other children in group 
happenings that caused concern. 

Positive incidents were more evenly distributed than were the 
negative incidents. The greatest number of positive incidents, 143, 
were classified as indicating social response—an expressed liking 
for a fellow member, program, or leader. Negative incidents pre- 
ponderantly dealt with lack of conformity to social and agency 
norms (309), with 75 showing negative social response. When the 
group was “obedient” or “cooperative” or “friendly,” leaders did 
not often take special note, while defiance, taking dangerous risks, 
and poor sportsmanship gave much concern. 

Observations. During the summer of 1968, every EMR child, a 
normal child in his camp group, and his group leader were ob- 
served twice on a sampling basis. The children were rated with 
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respect to involvement in the activity of the moment, the degree of 
their apparent pleasure, and their understanding of the activity. 
Analysis showed that although EMRs appeared not to understand 
the activities as well as normal children did, they seemed to be 
just as much involved and evidenced more pleasure. 

Staff member reactions. A questionnaire was sent to ninety-five 
camp counselors, camp directors, and supervisors. Sixty-five per- 
cent of the counselors stated that they would prefer to have a re- 
tarded child in a group for which they had responsibility. Most of 
the supervisors expressed the belief that having EMRs had helped 
make leaders more aware of the problems of all children. Most of 
the respondents were convinced that EMRs had benefited from 
the experience, and more than half thought that the normal chil- 
dren had had a more meaningful camp experience because there 
were EMR members. When asked, “What do you consider the 
major behavior problem at camp?” all but three answered “emo- 
tional disturbance,’ which is consistent with the adjustment rat- 
ings. Frequently a child rated below the EMR was seriously upset 
emotionally. Half the counselors regarded retarded members as no 
more difficult than other children but requiring more leadership 
time. 

Of the 270 placements of the 70 experimental subjects, in only 
four instances was it thought unavoidable for the staff to with- 
draw a child. In all these situations the children exhibited many 
evidences of severe emotional instability, and that characteristic 
rather than the intellectual limitations per se led to the decision. 
In each case, another placement was attempted which worked out 
at least minimally well. 

Repeatedly, the low-scoring, marginally successful children have 
required several experiences before any progress was noted, and 
then they have had an experience comparable to that of the better 
adjusted members. 

Predictors of social behavior in groups. Thirty-eight items in 
the social readiness scale (which evaluated information at intake) 
were correlated with the scores on the three behavior factors dur- 
ing first placements. There was a strong relationship between an 
individual’s preplacement ratings on adherence to social limits, 
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emotional self-control, good relation to peers, awareness of the 
needs of others, ability to delay gratification, and his aggressive- 
ness score. 

Self-control, prior relations with normal peers, awareness of the 
needs of others, and ability to delay gratification were related to 
scores on the belongingness and comfort factor. Frequent neigh- 
borhood play is the best single predictor of success, as measured by 
the tendency to excessive aggressiveness and by a feeling of belong- 
ingness and comfort. 

No relation was established between any social readiness items 
and leader-orientedness scores. There was no correlation between 
scores on the belongingness and comfort scale, our best single 
measure of how well a retarded child integrates in a group, and 
intelligence quotients, as measured in half-standard deviation 
steps on either the Weschler or the Stanford Binet scale. Al- 
though, on the whole, EMRs scored significantly lower than nor- 
mal children, within the educable range, their individual IQs 
did not indicate difference in potential for social interaction with 
normal peers. ; 

Membership reaction. Interviews with control members and 
their parents showed that 85 percent felt positively about the ex- 
perience. In only five instances did both parent and child react 
negatively. 

Questionnaires were sent to 442 randomly selected JCCA family 
members; 172 were returned. To the question, “Would you be 
concerned if a mentally retarded child or youth happened to be a 
member of your child’s (cabin, team, etc.)?”” no consistent opin- 
ions were expressed. The greatest concern was indicated by the 
18 percent who had reservations with regard to competitive sports. 

Later registrations. Sixty of the seventy educable retardates so 
far have elected at least one additional activity; some have chosen 
as many as fifteen. Others dropped out after only a few registra- 
tions. An intensive follow-up study in 1968 of twelve of twenty- 
eight who had not participated after fifteen months revealed that 
lack of transportation, inability to meet incidental camp and 
group expenses, and sensitivity about their need for reduced fees 
were reasons given by the family. Among those twelve there was a 
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predominance of one-parent families and of siblings who were re- 
tarded. A majority of this group spoke positively of their experi- 
ence but have made no further effort to enter a similar program 
with normal children elsewhere. The repeated requests by most of 
the rest of the sample seem to indicate that the agency had been 
able to provide a satisfying and meaningful experience. 

The seven-year JCCA experiment, during which 121 educable 
retarded children were integrated in ongoing groups, has shown 
that most children who attend special classes can participate in rec- 
reation with normal children. It has been demonstrated that a 
group work agency is able to cope with these children and that 
there is improvement in social functioning of even the marginally 
adjusted children. 

Three kinds of behavior were identified as crucial for ultimate 
success in a group: ability to stand up for oneself in social encoun- 
ters without excessive aggression; achievement of feelings of be- 
longing, ease, and interest in the activities of the group; and abil- 
ity to seek out the adult’s attention without constant dependency. 

Interactive demands during the life of all types of groups in- 
clude participation with single individuals, with several members, 
and with the whole group. A member must be able to conform 
minimally to community norms and agency rules, but there can be 
much latitude. Nevertheless, there are limits to the amount of im- 
pulsivity and immaturity that can be tolerated. Participation is 
valued, and isolation causes much leader concern. The fact that 
both individual and group achievement is expected and recog- 
nized places constant demands upon the retarded child. A member 
must also be able to show enthusiasm and liking for the people 
and the activities and to control his need to complain, tease, and 
criticize. 

The behavior of two thirds of the retarded children studied in- 
tensively was well within the range of that of the normal children. 
On the average, their behavior was no more aggressive or focused 
on adults than that of the other children. Since EMRs were no 
more inclined to be involved in episodes which caused concern 
than were other members, but less involved in positive incidents, 
it seems clear that an optimal expectation for most EMRs would 
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be that they can achieve a level of functioning somewhere among 
the lower half of a group’s total membership. This study indicated 
that many make excellent followers, a few achieve proficiency in a 
sport or skill, and occasionally a retarded member is able to initi- 
ate a positive group activity that does not demand high reasoning 
ability. 

From the standpoint of everyone concerned, there was a prepon- 
derance of opinion that including retarded children as members 
on an equal basis in all activities was a good idea and should be 
continued. The opinions of the minority should be studied fur- 
ther. 

It is hoped that further analysis of the data will throw light 
on problems of identifying the kind of retarded child who is ready 
for interaction with normal children and the one who may re- 
quire extra support in his early efforts at socialization. It may 
later be possible to discover better ways of determining what kind 
of activity offers most chance of success for a particular type of 
child—a matching of the child’s potential to the anticipated de- 
mands of a particular group. 

The JCCA and the EMR project staff, on the strength of the 
findings, believe that agencies throughout the country should not 
categorically refuse membership to an educable retarded child. 
While a retarded child may later have to be discouraged or tried 
out in another type of activity, he is more likely to continue as a 
minimally satisfactory member whose behavior is not at all unlike 
that of other socially inept children. He will contribute on occa- 
sion and learn how to get along with the more fortunately en- 
dowed peers with whom he will have to associate during most of 
his lifetime. 

Findings from the project suggest that group agencies can with 
some assurance follow policies of inclusion whenever the recurrent 
issues of segregated versus integrated service delivery are raised. 


Southern School Desegregation: 
Consequences of Reform 


M. HAYES MIZELL 


Diese MONTHS PRIOR to the Presidential election in 
1968, I initiated a movement among some of my professional 
civil rights and human relations colleagues in the South to send a 
telegram to the two nominees, asking them to state their positions 
on the role of the National Government in enforcing the federal 
school desegregation law, particularly Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. I felt that since every other conceivable interest group 
in the nation was soliciting statements from the candidates, it 
would be interesting to see how Vice-President Humphrey and 
Mr. Nixon would respond to our queries on this issue of considera- 
ble political importance in the South. In an obvious effort to woo 
Southern support Mr. Nixon had been making some rather am- 
biguous statements, implying that if he were elected, Southern 
school systems could feel free to discriminate and yet to continue 
to receive federal funds. As one of the architects of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, Vice-President Humphrey was committed to Title VI 
and to the Johnson Administration’s school desegregation enforce- 
ment efforts. 

The telegram was prepared by some of those people in the 
South who have had a long interest in the faltering implementa- 
tion of the mandates of the 1954 Supreme Court decision. The 
brief text asked for the opinions of the candidates on such particu- 
lars as the effectiveness of the termination of federal funds for 
school districts that failed to desegregate and the feasibility of so- 
called “freedom-of-choice” plans. It concluded: “If you are elected 
President of the United States, what action will you recommend to 
assure all Americans that the nation’s fundamental law requiring 
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an end to racial discrimination in education will be enforced?” 
The wire was signed by the director of the Southern Regional 
Council, the director of the Southern regional office of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, the regional directors of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League and the American Jewish Committee, the directors of 
private state-wide human relations councils in eight states, five re- 
gional representatives of other national civil rights and religious 
organizations, and others. 

In spite of this rather prestigious array of signatories, and the 
news angle involved because a group of progressive Southerners 
was calling on Mr. Nixon to defend his statements on desegrega- 
tion enforcement, the telegram received almost no attention from 
the press, regional or national. The candidates themselves seemed 
uninterested. After some devious maneuvering on my part we fi- 
nally did receive a letter from one of Vice-President Humphrey’s 
assistants, presenting his predictable thoughts on school desegrega- 
tion, but even this did not arrive until the day after the election. 
So far as I know, no response was ever received from Mr. Nixon. 

I cite this rather minor incident because it is clear to me that 
one of the primary consequences of fifteen years of agitation for 
the abolition of the dual school system in the South is national 
boredom. We have been in this struggle for so long that one feels 
that all has been said that can be said. This nation has become so 
pious, so arrogant, and so saccharine in its repeated assurances 
that it is committed to equality of educational opportunity that 
school desegregation is an issue which has ceased to be an issue at 
all. In 1964 our national boredom with the subject became so 
acute that we institutionalized it in the 1964 Civil Rights Act. We 
have heard so often that the dual school system will not be abol- 
ished overnight that our national conscience has been lulled to 
sleep and we doze through the darkness of delay and denied op- 
portunity, waiting to be awakened by the prince of our national 
dreams. 

But it is not my purpose here to say that the time has come to 
awaken, that it is all over, that the events of the past fifteen years 
have all been a nightmare. Nor is it my intention to indict anyone 
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for his sleep. Rather I hope to suggest what we are learning in the 
South, to speculate on some of the consequences of inadequate re- 
form, and to suggest that when reform fails embittered revolution 
may be imminent. 

The story of public school desegregation in the South is not the 
simple one that some people would make it, and it is not given to 
hasty generalizations for the purpose of condemnation or praise. 
Let us look at where we are. During the 1968—69 school year in 
the eleven states of the old Confederacy, g0 percent of the Negro 
students enrolled in public schools were attending desegregated 
institutions. This includes Texas, where the figure is approaching 
45 percent; Tennessee, where it is nearing 50 percent; Florida, 
where the figure is more than 32 percent; and North Carolina, 
where it is 27 percent. But in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, the average percentage of the black students en- 
rolled in public schools who are attending desegregated schools is 
only 13 percent. These figures, I must add, are only for those dis- 
tricts which are operating under voluntary desegregation plans 
and do not include those under federal court order plans, school 
districts whose funds have been terminated because of their fail- 
ure to comply with federal desegregation law, and it does not in- 
clude schools which have less than a 50 percent white enrollment 
—the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
does not consider such schools desegregated. 

The officials at HEW tend to get excited about these statistics, 
and perhaps they have some cause to do so since only several years 
ago the comparable figure for the Deep South states was less than 
8 percent. Nevertheless, progress is slow, and in the eleven states of 
the South during the school year of 1968-69 nearly 80 percent of 
the total number of black students were enrolled in all-black 
schools. 

Leon Panetta, director of the Office of Civil Rights of HEW, 
has said that he hopes to “wrap-up” the school desegregation 
problems of the South within several years. In April of 1969 he 
cited statistics indicating that of the 4,429 school districts in seven- 
teen Southern and border states, 3,004 were operating on a non- 
discriminatory basis. Of the remaining 1,525 districts, 360 were 
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operating under federal court order school desegregation plans 
(and many of these districts include large Southern metropolitan 
areas); 650 were desegregating under satisfactory voluntary plans; 
126 districts had had their federal funds terminated for noncom- 
pliance with Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act; 103 districts 
had been cited for probable noncompliance; and 286 districts 
were in negotiation with HEW. 

Mr. Panetta and his associates were optimistic because of two 
significant developments. First HEW is now demanding of most 
voluntary plan districts that they completely and totally abolish 
the dual school system by the beginning of the 1969-70 school 
year. Second, the concept of ‘freedom of choice” has been gener- 
ally discredited by the federal appellate courts, and it can no 
longer be used as a ploy to evade federal school desegregation law. 
In the Deep South we should see an even greater degree of de- 
segregation within the next year. Now only the last gap of resis- 
tance, the lethargy of due process, and the administrative bureau- 
cracy of HEW are giving more time to those school districts which 
are violating Title VI. The body of de jure segregation is not yet 
dead, but it is in a heavy coma, and we know that it will never be 
revived; reincarnated possibly, but never revived. But until the 
death certificate is signed, until the body is embalmed and buried, 
we are not free to look to the future for a better day. 

HEW officials estimate that in 1970 the percentage of black stu- 
dents in desegregated schools will be up to 40 percent; perhaps to 
75 percent in 1970-71. Thus it appears that we are approaching 
the end of the desegregation era. At the end of that era, which 
might be concluded within the next several years, most of the 
school districts of the Deep South will be unified school systems. 
The offensive dual educational structures will have been elimi- 
nated, and substantial numbers of black and white children will 
be attending school together. Almost certainly however, some 
schools will remain all black or all white. As the desegregation era 
draws to a close the resegregated era has already begun in some 
cities, and few towns of any size in the South are exempt from the 
pockets of racial isolation created by growing suburban develop- 
ments. ‘Too, there are communities in the South where the ratio of 
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black to white is so large that even when dual schools are abol- 
ished there will be only a white minority in most schools. 

At the end of desegregation there will undoubtedly be much re- 
joicing in the public press. Some people will interpret it as a 
major victory over the South, the culmination of that region’s re- 
construction. Others will see it as the beginning of a new day for 
the educational systems of that region. Veterans of the civil rights 
movement will see it as the end of a long battle. But perhaps the 
greatest irony and tragedy will be the view of many Southerners. 
For more and more of the citizens of that region, the end to de 
jure segregation will have become not only a thing to be tolerated 
but a valuable asset which can be used to establish the South’s cre- 
dentials as a “respectable” region worthy to be left alone to exer- 
cise the same individual and institutional racism which has so 
long flourished in the rest of the nation. 

Though the dual school structure of Southern schools is begin- 
ning to crumble, the fruits of its duality will live on in the deseg- 
regated school. In most cases, the white school’s physical plant is 
used for desegregation while that of the black school is closed or 
repainted and used for some other community function. Many 
black children who are attending desegregated schools find that 
they are as much as three or four years behind their white coun- 
terparts. Black administrators, band instructors, and football 
coaches find that there often is no room for them in the unified 
school system. Both black and white teachers struggle, often with- 
out success, against the racial stereotypes, suspicion, and guilt that 
have been fostered by racial isolation. Within the desegregated 
schools there continues to be a duality in the preparation of the 
mass of black and white children. There is a duality in the control 
and purpose of the educational system as it relates not only to 
white and black but to the rich and poor as well. There is a dual- 
ity in the teachers’ expectations of performance, based not only on 
the pupil’s intelligence but on his skin color and on the income of 
his family. 

An indication of this duality was a letter I received in February, 
1969, from my former secretary, who is teaching in a small school 
district in North Carolina. What she wrote says much about the 
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disillusionment of a first year teacher as well as about the hypoc- 
risy in her school: 

This is definitely the last year I'll try this racket. Racket it is. Educa- 
tors are really bad news. Teachers are even worse. All teachers talk 
about is the pill and how dumb the Negro kids are. It’s such overt rac- 
ism, but they would tell you that they believe in human rights and dig- 
nity. 

Yet her own ambivalence toward her colleagues is reflected in the 
last letter I received from her: 


My school has found out it is getting the entire [Negro high] school 
next year. Total integration. However, I really feel for the poor teach- 
ers because these kids for the most part are so terribly far behind the 
others. 

From her letters it is clear that both the teachers and the kids 
are victimized. Our National Government has failed to under- 
stand that school desegregation cannot take place in an educa- 
tional vacuum. Apparently Vietnam and the ABM are more im- 
portant than the allocation of resources to help people to live and 
learn together. Even local school boards, so terribly insensitive to 
the needs of teachers and students, have by and large taken little 
action to utilize what meager federal monies exist for the purpose 
of providing assistance to the teachers who are all too aware of the 
inadequacies of their education in preparing them to teach chil- 
dren of another academic level and culture. 

Thus while the federal government has begun to abolish the 
dual structures of Southern school systems, it has taken little cog- 
nizance of the vestiges of that system which continue to manifest 
themselves in desegregated schools. This job has been left to the 
educators. And who are the educators in the South? They are a 
mixed bag of provincial incompetents and humanistic and 
thoughtful innovators, with the former being in the great major- 
ity. They are men who frequently mean to do no harm but who 
are limited by their education and their isolation in meeting the 
challenges which desegregation poses. In many cases they have 
used what federal funds do exist, such as those provided under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, in tradi- 
tional approaches to educational problems—approaches which 
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were of limited success when used with white students who were 
performing poorly and which are almost certain to fail when used 
with black students. Most of these educators are not evil men seek- 
ing consciously to deny opportunity to black children. They are, 
instead, grossly insensitive to the needs of black people and they 
are mediocre men whose limited resources of imagination and in- 
tellect are not supplemented by meaningful educational initia- 
tives by either state or federal government. Insecure, defensive, 
and inadequate to the task that confronts them, they cling to the 
security of their privileges and power. They desperately search for 
answers but they seldom solicit or consider suggestions from par- 
ents, teachers, or fellow administrators, particularly when such 
suggestions implicitly question the value and adequacy of past 
programs. 

On the other hand, desegregation has caused many educators to 
face issues which they once ignored, from hunger to cultural 
differences to human relations problems. School desegregation has 
been a profoundly sobering experience for some administrators. 
Not only have they changed with the times, but some have even 
come to see that desegregation is merely a first step which tends to 
reveal rather than to alleviate many of the problems which must 
be overcome before equality of educational opportunity is a real- 
ity. Some of these administrators have attempted to reorient them- 
selves and their teachers to these new problems and to approach 
them in new ways. Caution rather than courage is still the watch- 
word in the Southern educational community—just as it is in the 
education profession as a whole—but nevertheless a significant 
minority of Southern educators are beginning to grope for innova- 
tive solutions to the problems which desegregation has under- 
scored. 

For the black people of the South the implementation of Title 
VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act has been an education in the mach- 
inations of the federal system of government. Black people in 
many districts have seen federal investigators come and go with 
little appreciable change in the degree of school desegregation. 
They have learned that while their rights might be protected by 
the federal government in their lifetime there is no guarantee that 
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they will be able to exercise their civil rights freely in the short 
run. The protection and good intentions of the federal govern- 
ment never seem to compensate for, or catch up to, the acts of in- 
justice and discrimination. 

Black people have found that the complaint process is ineffec- 
tive as an instrument to protect their rights. The very nature of 
the Title VI complaint procedure placed the burden of proof on 
the complainant instead of on the persons accused. Perhaps this is 
a workable procedure for the mass of middle-class citizens in this 
country, but for minority citizens and poor people it seems that 
this procedure protects the powerful, the wealthy, and the influen- 
tial. In the conflict over school desegregation it has been school 
boards and individuals guilty of violating the law who have been 
protected by the listless judicial system of this country and by the 
cumbersome administrative hearing procedures of our federal 
agencies. All of this is not new, of course. The civil rights workers 
of the early sixties made this discovery very early in the game, and 
many of them became convinced that this country was more inter- 
ested in the machinery of law than in the pursuit of justice. But 
school desegregation brought this home to many more black peo- 
ple. 

For many black people their experience with school desegrega- 
tion brought them into contact with the federal bureaucracy for 
the first time. It was a disillusioning and frustrating experience. 
They soon learned not only that the federal bureaucracy is subject 
to all manner of pressures which act against the self-interest of 
black people, but that in its enthusiasm to enforce federal law the 
bureaucracy makes promises which it does not keep and fre- 
quently manipulates innocent minority citizens in an effort to 
make the machinery of the bureaucracy function. HEW has, in 
the past, urged parents to file complaints and fresh documentation 
of discrimination even though they and the parents knew that no 
action had been taken on the fat file folders of previous com- 
plaints from the same school district. It is no wonder that after re- 
peated experiences of this kind people begin to lose confidence in 
the ability of the federal government to offer protection and the 
redress of legitimate grievances. 
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Because the black community expected so much from the fed- 
eral government (it had no other place to turn) after the passage 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the inability of HEW and the Justice 
Department to move hastily to correct the injustices of the past was 
particularly instructive. Black citizens learned that not only is the 
government not all-powerful but there is sometimes a considerable 
gap between its declared intentions and its performance. For the 
older generation which had received so little protection from the 
government in the first half of this century, perhaps any federal 
initiative was appreciated. But for younger black men and wo- 
men who had been deeply stirred by the civil rights movements 
of the 1960s and by the hopes and ideals expressed by John F. 
Kennedy, the implementation of Title VI was a graphic indica- 
tion of the federal government’s impotency and twisted set of 
priorities. In this day of the ‘now generation,” the implementa- 
tion program of HEW is seen as slow justice—deliberate speed 
bureaucratized. 

Perhaps historians will determine that HEW has done the best 
it could under the prevailing climate of opinion in this country 
and given the limitations of inexperienced and naive administra- 
tors in Washington dealing with Southern officials and lawyers 
well schooled in the tactics of resistance. Perhaps some historians 
will consider it a victory that the second reconstruction did not go 
the way of the first (though that could still happen), that the na- 
tion did not completely turn its back on its commitment. But the 
consequence of federal reform in school desegregation at this junc- 
ture has been for black people in the South to learn that the re- 
wards of the sacrificial pressures which resulted in reform are a 
long time coming. A minority of black people have even been con- 
vinced that the federal government cannot be trusted and that 
only black people can be depended upon to secure rights for black 
people. Even though there is not yet mass embitterment, our na- 
tion would do well to ask itself what is gained when the cynical 
implementation of inadequate laws causes a citizen to say, “If they 
aren’t going to enforce these laws I wish they wouldn’t pass them.” 

One of the most far-reaching consequences of school desegrega- 
tion has been that for black parents and children the predomi- 
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nantly white school, its teachers and administrators, is no longer a 
foreign experience. As more and more black children experience a 
desegregated education, more and more black parents have to re- 
late to white education officials for the first time. Parents have 
learned that at the end of the desegregation road lies a better edu- 
cation for their children but one over which black people have lit- 
tle control. Indeed, they have less control than when de jure segre- 
gation prevailed. They have found that a desegregated education 
can mean expanded opportunity, but it can also mean social 
isolation and academic frustration. 

More important, however, has been the discovery that educa- 
tion in the desegregated school is not necessarily a quality educa- 
tion. Of what value, black parents ask, is a desegregated education 
if the school’s counseling program is still irrelevant to the needs 
and talents of black kids? Of what value is a desegregated educa- 
tion if the school adheres to a traditional curriculum which makes 
few allowances for the academic gap between the black and the 
white school and forces black kids either to produce like their 
white schoolmates, to be victimized by the same process of social 
promotion, or to drop out or flunk out? Of what value is a deseg- 
regated education that ignores the strength of black life and cul- 
ture and is insensitive to the needs of white kids who have lost so 
much of the humanity inherent in the folk culture of their forefa- 
thers? Of what value is a desegregated education if a child gradu- 
ates with an inferior, provincial education, if he still cannot read 
at grade level, and if his educational experience has been one of 
regimentation rather than one of experimentation and growth? 

Some black parents are beginning to raise these questions. I sus- 
pect that more will do so, the further we go into the desegregated 
experience. As more of these parents become aware of the serious 
limitations of Southern school systems, it is inevitable that they 
will ask who is responsible for such conditions. They will make 
further attempts to engage the local educational systems in dia- 
logue and debate. They will undoubtedly face the same rebuffs 
that have confronted white parents in the past when they became 
too curious about the operation of the schools, about the problems 
of the teachers, and about the power of the administrators. Al- 
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ready this concern is beginning to emerge and coalesce with the 
growing black vote in the South. More black citizens are running 
for school boards and winning, and other parents are beginning to 
demand that they have more voice in education’s decision-making 
process. The most active of these parents and citizens attend na- 
tional conferences where they hear people like David Spencer, 
chairman of the governing board of I.S. g01 in New York, and 
Kenneth Haskins, principal of the Adams-Morgan School in the 
District of Columbia. The word that black people in the cities of 
the North are beginning to demand a powerful voice in the for- 
mulation of educational policy is slowly penetrating the most 
rural Southern communities. 

The implications are obvious: black people living in the South 
are becoming restive at their lack of power to determine the edu- 
cational destinies of their children. In South Carolina there are 
heavily black counties where the school board members are still 
appointed by the Governor upon the recommendation of the legis- 
lative delegation from those counties. In other areas, citizens can- 
not find out how their schools spend public funds, and they are 
given little or no opportunity to find out what programs the 
school plans to implement before they are initiated. Both black 
and white citizens are beginning to discover that school systems 
seldom have an effective way to evaluate their new programs, and 
often they learn that the school system does not even bother with 
evaluation. 

Nothing has been more frustrating for me than to go into a 
community where there are no public meetings of the school 
board and to have to tell people that they have a right to demand 
such meetings. When such issues are raised, some people are sur- 
prised to learn that this is their right; others recognize the injus- 
tice of the conditions but are so demoralized that they doubt their 
ability to change the traditional operation of the system. Over and 
over again one finds that those people who really are concerned 
about quality education and desegregation and who want to do 
something to change the school system feel ill-equipped to con- 
front the system and to make demands of it. 

These concerned citizens are quick to admit that they know lit- 
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tle of educational programs, and they have probably not given se- 
rious thought to the kind of educational system they want; they 
just know that something is wrong. These people do not know any- 
thing about techniques for dealing with the problems of children 
who are behind their grade level. They have been convinced that 
little can be done with the child of the low-income family, that 
such children are being significantly helped by Head Start, and 
that these “disadvantaged” children fail because of their home en- 
vironment or their own lack of “intelligence,” but never because 
the school has failed them. Because these average citizens have left 
the job of education to the “professionals” they have blindly 
fallen victim to old myths and have taken the word of school 
officials about what is best for their children and for the children 
of people different from themselves. Like the members of the 
school board, citizens do not know the options which are available 
to the school system in matters relating to education or desegrega- 
tion. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that efforts must be made to es- 
tablish at least a cadre of persons in Southern communities whose 
first concern is with quality education. Perhaps this is the logical 
role of the Parent-Teacher Association, but by and large the PTA 
has been both impotent and unconcerned with those fundamental 
issues of education which desegregation has underscored. Some 
communities have established groups, such as the Beaufort County 
Education Committee, composed of parents and interested citi- 
zens, to monitor the actions of the local school system. But a much 
more intensive effort is required. Until a group of citizens in each 
community begins to grapple with the problems of education and 
to educate themselves about the range and quality of options 
available to the local school district, there will be little change. At 
least some persons in the community must be able to understand 
what principals and superintendents are talking about when they 
use such terms as “homogeneous grouping,” and these persons 
must become acquainted with the potential of such methods as 
team teaching, a nongraded system, academic games, teaching 
English as a second language, and other innovations which have 
been demonstrated to be effective in improving academic achieve- 
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ment. They must, in other words, come to have some notion as to 
what constitutes a good educational system and how its operation 
differs from that of an inferior system. They must begin to consult 
with teachers, not on a group-to-group level alone, but on an in- 
tensive one-to-one level which rises above the usual superficial con- 
tact made when Johnny brings home a bad report card. They 
must begin to understand the concerns and the limitations of the 
teacher and to discover how teachers perceive the local educa- 
tional system and their role in it. It is also necessary that these citi- 
zens take the “radical” step of consulting with groups of high 
school students to discover their perception of the system and what 
they see as its failures. 

There are other necessary steps. A new militancy it required. 
Deprived people, whether they be poor blacks or middle-class 
whites, must pursue their right to a quality education with the 
same vigor with which they have pursued the right to vote, to 
work, and to use public accommodations. Local citizens must 
begin to demonstrate to the school system that educational policy 
can no longer be formulated, programed, and evaluated without 
community participation. They must begin to work with teachers 
in their demands for more involvement in the development of the 
education program and for other progressive reforms which teach- 
ers will demand. Citizens’ groups must confront and engage the 
central office staff of the school district and the state department of 
education on a consistent and long-term basis so that the bureau- 
cracy will be conscious of the legitimate and responsible grievances 
of citizens; so that they will feel threatened and know that they 
must adequately respond to such grievances. Such groups of citi- 
zens must also begin to hold extensive discussions with the board 
of education regarding its role and responsibilities in representing 
the body politic. But a first step is for citizens to ask themselves 
what kind of educational system they want, what is that system as 
it functions in the local community, and what that system is 
doing. 

I would not suggest that all these efforts will be without sacrifice 
and disappointment. That is no stranger to Southerners seeking 
reform. What we have lacked in the past that we must seek in the 
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future is a movement of local citizens in communities across the 
South who are willing to get mad and get informed, not just about 
desegregation but about the control and quality of all phases of 
the local school system. This functional anger can take many 
forms. If the school boards of the South are sincere in their re- 
peated appeals for support of the local school systems, then it is 
our responsibility to give them the kind of aggressive support 
which will not only seriously get on with the business of establish- 
ing quality integrated education but which may well result in the 
removal of many board members. This kind of aggressive support 
must manifest itself by the involvement of more citizens in the 
politics of education, at the state as well as at the local level. I 
would hope that those who have considered themselves “above 
politics” in the past would begin to run for the school board and 
that their campaigns would mark a significant departure from 
those traditional don’t-rock-the-boat campaigns where the candi- 
dates never appear in public and the issues are never debated. 

Let there be no mistake about our concern. This is not a bid for 
community control. This is not a bid for citizens to take over the 
school system, to fire schoo] administrators and teachers, to “med- 
dle.” Our concern is that the present and potential citizen interest 
in the affairs of our public schools be mobilized. Our concern is 
that if we are to have a democratic school system, then the people 
should know what that system is doing; they should be given an 
opportunity for meaningful participation in the decisions within 
that system; and they should become sufficiently informed so that 
they can make intelligent judgments about the performance of 
that system. Our concern is that citizens organize themselves to 
support any move which will strengthen the quality of the school 
system and abolish the dual school structure. 

It is obvious that this kind of movement in the South will not 
begin by itself. While there are persons all over the South who are 
interested in the issue of public education, there are few who are 
motivated to spend the considerable time required to learn how 
they might successfully engage the bureaucracy and initiate 
change. Such persons need technical assistance, information, ideas, 
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hope, manpower, and someone who has a vision about what the 
community might do on issues relating to public education. 

The role of civil rights and human relations groups in this ef- 
fort should be obvious. While it is true that there is seldom 
enough manpower within such groups to produce sufficient exper- 
tise on a single issue, it is nevertheless imperative that these 
eroups begin to “dig in” in local communities on the basic issues 
of public education and desegregation. It is regrettable that there 
are so few people in the South who have both a genuine orienta- 
tion to, and experience in, the community and at the same time 
have some expertise in education. We must simply develop such 
people; for community groups are not likely to tackle the knotty 
problems of education and school desegregation at the local level 
without some guidance. Most of all, however, is the need for some- 
one to work in local communities to raise the issue of education 
and to remove it from the sanctity of professionalism. 

This task will be long and tedious. But in the final analysis it is 
only at the community level that we can achieve reforms in the ed- 
ucational system and, at the same time, move beyond desegrega- 
tion. If we are to avoid further disillusionment with desegregation 
in the black community and thwart our region’s trend to emulate 
the Northern colossus, we must assist in the initiation of this 
movement to formulate the policy and program necessary for the 
achievement of a quality, integrated school system. We must raise 
responsible hell. One would hope that this movement would de- 
velop its own maturity and humanity, but it would be uncharac- 
teristic of movements for Southern change if there is reform with 
no confrontation. If we fail to act now perhaps there will be nei- 
ther integration with dignity nor a quality public education sys- 
tem for the next generation of Southerners. 


Social Problems in Rural America 
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VAN FIRST GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY to make a pres- 
entation on rural social work,! this writer felt that he would be 
addressing almost no one other than his own close associates about 
an issue that was virtually dead. Everyone, it seemed, was more 
concerned about urban affairs, and little has been published on 
rural life and rural social welfare during the last twenty years. 

Initially, this writer made a series of assumptions, based upon 
what seemed to be undisputed current opinions, despite his own 
experience which indicated that the assumptions could be wrong: 

1. Rural life exists primarily in three geographic regions—the 
South, the Midwest, and Appalachia. While other regions have 
rural enclaves, they are small and unimportant. 

2. Agriculture is basic to the rural economy. 

3. The logical solutions to rural social problems involve mov- 
ing rural people to cities. America is becoming a nation of cities, 
and attempts to handle rural problems in other ways will not 
work. The rural-to-urban shift is virtually inevitable. 

Of course, all these commonly held stereotypes are incorrect. 
When the presentation was made, for example, interested partici- 
pants from New York, New England, Pennsylvania, and the Pa- 
cific Northwest pointed out that their areas were as rural as, if not 
more rural, than those parts of the United States which were tradi- 
tionally named. 

In addition, although agriculture may be the most important 
“industry” and occupation in rural America, it is not the only 
one. West Virginia, that most rural of the states, is virtually with- 


1“Education for Social Work in Rural Settings,” annual program meeting, Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education, 1969. 
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out agriculture. Rural economies are based upon mining, light in- 
dustry, government services, and tourism, as well as upon agricul- 
ture. 

The demise of rural areas is not inevitable nor is it desired by 
their populations. There is evidence that the rural-to-urban shift 
has ceased and that many rural people would prefer remaining 
where they are if they could survive financially. 

Obviously, invalid statistical inferences had been drawn. Gener- 
alizing about all rural life is as illogical as assuming that ‘Tuscon 
and Boston are alike because they are both cities. Moreover, al- 
though most people live in urban areas, a large minority, nearly 
30 percent, of Americans are rural dwellers. Another 27 percent 
live in smaller cities.2 So one may conclude that over half the pop- 
ulation live in nonmetropolitan areas, and nearly one third are 
rural residents. 

In the opinion of many, population loss has been rural Ameri- 
ca’s most serious problem. While the population of the United 
States continues to increase, the rural population has declined 
proportionately. Those states which have lost population during 
the past two decades are heavily rural, and their populations have 
not moved to other rural areas but to the cities. 

Of course, there are reasons for depopulation, many of them 
economic in character. 

The most pervasive rural industries are agriculture and mining. 
Farming, in the past, absorbed most of the rural labor force. At 
times, agricultural work was considered a critical skill area, and 
young men were deferred from the draft if they were employed in 
agriculture. But the picture has changed dramatically. Mechaniza- 
tion and the reorganization of agriculture have made human 
labor much less necessary than it was in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Coal mining, which once employed the bulk of the Appalachian 
labor force, has been automated. One may remember the song 
“Sixteen Tons”: “You dig sixteen tons and what do you get? An- 
other day older and deeper in debt.” * The automated continuous 


2 President’s National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, The People Left 
Behind (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 3. 
3 Merle Travis, “Sixteen Tons” (Hollywood, Calif.: American Music, Inc., 1947). 
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mining machines that now dig coal in Appalachia, under the su- 
pervision of relatively well-paid, unionized technicians, dig five 
tons per minute—a feat that disseminates majestic amounts of coal 
dust and is blamed for the increase of “black lung” and other res- 
piratory diseases among coal miners.* 

Agricultural mechanization has displaced millions of rural 
workers. As Charles E. Silberman reports, automation has had lit- 
tle impact thus far on manufacturing, despite frightening predic- 
tions to the contrary. The marked technological displacement 
that has occurred has been in agriculture, not manufacturing. It is 
ironic that rural America, typically stereotyped as being behind 
the times, is the first segment of the nation—really the only seg- 
ment of the nation—to be hard hit by automation. 

It should be noted that there a leveling-off process is evident in 
the rural-urban migration. Calvin L. Beale, the Department of 
Agriculture’s chief demographer, recently said that the most in- 
tense period of rural-urban migration is being completed. In 1940 
about go.5 million Americans lived on farms; by 1967, some two 
thirds of them had left. However, in more recent years the rate of 
decline has been less than a half million per year; and between 
January, 1968, and January, 1969, there was virtually no change.® 

The numbers employed in agriculture and mining now remain 
relatively constant. The importance of the workers to those indus- 
tries is critical. (Witness the “black lung” strike by West Virginia 
miners, a rapid, surprise movement which forced the legislature to 
act because the state could not survive a prolonged strike by coal 
miners.) 

But the economic picture has caused millions of people to mi- 
grate to the cities during recent decades, a fact that has been a 
problem both for the rural areas and for the cities. It is hoped that 
the United States can planfully pursue practices which will halt 
the accelerating centralization of its population. Unpopulated 

4 According to James McCartney, Director of Personnel and Public Relations, 
Consolidation Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 

5 Charles E, Silberman and the editors of Fortune, The Myths of Automation 


(New York: Harper & Row, 1967). 
6 Morgantown (W. Va.), Dominion-Post, March 23, 1969. 
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rural areas and over populated cities achieve little for either kind 
of living unit. 

It seems essential that the rural areas be humanized in a variety 
of ways. Similarly, presuming that the rural-urban shift will con- 
tinue, although at a slower pace, those who leave must be prepared 
for that departure so that they will survive in the cities. And the 
cities must be prepared to orient and integrate their rural migrants 
into—if not the mainstream—at least some substream of city 
life. 

Factors in rural outmigration and of concern for those who re- 
main in rural areas are the dehumanization, discrimination, and 
denial of basic rights visited upon low-income and minority peo- 
ple in some rural areas. Of course, there is no question that big- 
otry and its manifestations exist in the cities. This writer’s casual 
observations cause him to believe that cities can, with the proper 
opportunities, be as cruel toward blacks and other minorities as 
the most isolated rural community. The difference lies in the de- 
gree of opportunity. 

There are only a few Bostons, Chicagos, Clevelands, and New 
Yorks. Overt discrimination can be averted through the action of 
a city’s watchdog groups. The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the Urban League, the Department 
of Justice, and the American Civil Liberties Union may modify, 
with efficiency, the behavior of urban school systems, police de- 
partments, courts, and public services. But there are thousands of 
Geary, Oklahomas; Pursglove, West Virginias; and Weimar, ‘Tex- 
ases; and it would take a corps of thousands of new examiners to 
uncover the discrimination that persists in those unknown territo- 
ries. Furthermore, the isolation of such communities makes it dif- 
ficult for grass-roots defensive movements to organize. Death 
threats against the leaders of such movements are not infrequent, 
nor are threats of economic retaliation. ‘‘Stay in that group and 
you lose your job,” the low-income activist is told. 

Those who know rural America are not surprised when they 
hear of hunger, lynchings, and other evils that would astonish 
some urban areas, if they occurred within them. 
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Again, rural communities are not inherently less humane than 
cities. They simply lack the control mechanisms which operate in 
the cities to protect vulnerable groups. 

Of course, economic displacement and a general lack of re- 
sources have left 25 percent of the rural population poor. And 
much of the total poverty population—some 40 percent ‘—of the 
United States is rural. 

Unequal application of the law. Richard Boone and some other 
writers have said that democracy has thus far failed to reach rural 
America. They may or may not be right. Nevertheless, there is 
evidence that statutes and programs designed to affect millions of 
people are not always applied as they should be in rural areas. As 
an evaluator of Head Start programs, this writer found a marked 
contrast between the operations of rural and of urban programs. 
In several instances in rural areas, associates of the local school of- 
ficials were employed as teachers’ aides rather than the Head Start 
parents and other low-income people who were supposed to be. 
Moreover, a greater proportion of middle-income children than 
should have been involved were participated in some programs. 
Families were not involved in directing the program through 
advisory boards, as they were supposed to be, and in some cases 
the programs seemed to be operated for the economic benefit of 
the local school system rather than for the benefit of the local 
low-income population. In essence, the federal guidelines were not 
being followed. The relative invisibility of rural programs made it 
difficult for those charged with enforcing the guidelines to know 
when there was misapplication. 

When this writer studied mental health commitment practices 
and compared rural with urban procedures, it was clear that an 
urban person alleged to be mentally ill was far more likely to have 
a fair hearing than a rural person in a similar situation. Urban 
sanity commissions were more apt to employ psychiatrists as exam- 
iners, and it was more probable that they would arrive at clear 
diagnoses. In rural situations, it was typical for the family phy- 


7 President’s National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, op. cit., p. 3. 
8 Richard W. Boone and Norman Kurland, “A Look at Rural Poverty,” New 
Generation, Summer, 1968. 
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sician both to recommend to the family that the allegedly mentally 
ill person be committed and to serve as a member of the sanity 
commission that heard the case.® Furthermore, rural sanity com- 
missions were inclined to include physicians who were lacking 
in psychiatric knowledge. The rural commitment process tended 
to result from the wishes of the family rather than from the 
thoughtful deliberations of experts. 

Crime and delinquency services are often neither so well organ- 
ized nor so extensive in rural communities as they are in urban 
ones. Detention homes, probation offices, and other services that 
are standard in most cities are rare refinements in rural areas. 

Of course, many rural communities apply the law judiciously 
and in a manner that may match, perhaps exceed, application of 
the law in cities. But, as in everything else, there is a great uneven- 
ness in such matters among rural areas. And there is not a suffi- 
cient number of monitoring officials or agencies to equalize appli- 
cation of the law among rural communities. 

Rural housing. While one hears much about the problems of 
the metropolitan slums, the facts indicate that rural housing is 
worse, on the average, than that in the cities. Data from the 1960 
census reveal that 27 percent of rural housing was substandard at 
that time, compared with 14 percent in urban areas. Over one 
third of the housing defined as substandard in the United States is 
rural. Only a small minority of rural homes have running water 
and modern toilets. About one third of all rural families use 
privies.1° Although there are no reported statistics, anyone who 
has worked in a rural area knows of families who use natural 
springs and creeks for their water supply and who do not have any 
sort of modern toilet facilities. In some parts of rural America 
“modern” homes are those which have privies. 

The structural problems of rural housing are serious, but so are 
the social and economic problems associated with that housing. 

Rural heads of households are often unable to find employment 
and housing within a reasonable distance of each other. They are 


9 Leon H. Ginsberg, Civil Rights of the Mentally Ill and Mentally Retarded in 
Oklahoma (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 1966). 
10 President’s National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, op. cit., p. 93. 
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unable to move near jobs because they cannot find housing com- 
parable to what they occupy, at prices within their financial re- 
sources. Many employable people are tied, for financial reasons, to 
a single locale that is either owned by the family or made avail- 
able to the family at low cost. The low-income rural family has far 
more serious difficulties in relocating than the urban middle-class 
family has. Low-income rural housing is terribly scarce. 

Therefore, the rural worker has few alternatives: he can leave 
his family and live, alone, near his work, which disrupts family 
life; he can move his family to the site of his job, but the housing 
may be less adequate than they left behind, or prohibitively ex- 
pensive, or both; he may commute, which often means relying 
upon an inexpensive, old automobile because public transporta- 
tion is severely limited in rural areas. Of course, driving thirty or 
forty miles each day to work is expensive and risky in the kinds of 
cars that the rural poor can afford." 

There is a need for a massive program of rural home construc- 
tion, rent supplements, and public housing. It is doubtful whether 
rural communities can survive without these. But such services 
typically go to urban communities which possess the agencies and 
the skilled technicians who know how to plan housing programs as 
well as how to obtain the federal funds to support them. 

Parenthetically, it is an irony of American governmental pro- 
cesses that the bulk of the services go to the best developed com- 
munities simply because they are sufficiently developed to ask for 
more. The whole system of allocating federal funds on a “project” 
basis needs reexamining. Such a system tends to work against the 
possibilities that rural communities, which are often poor in both 
human and fiscal resources, can obtain the assistance they need. 
The rural community typically lacks people who can organize for 
and obtain federal assistance. It also lacks the sort of tax base 


11 Although he has seen no statistics, this writer guesses that low-income rural 
people commute further than urban workers. It is not uncommon for rural dwel- 
lers to travel as much as fifty miles by car daily, just to reach work. Couple that 
assumption with the exploitation of low-income people by used-car dealers on the 
quality of used cars, the interest rates charged for their purchase, and the high 
costs of repair, and one sees another major issue. 
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which could enable the community to provide the often needed 
matching funds. 

For a variety of reasons, it appears that rapid solutions to rural 
housing problems will require a national effort in which the tech- 
nical skills of planning and organizing the program as well as the 
money to carry out the program will have to be made available by 
the federal government and offered, rather aggressively, to the 
rural communities. 

Rural social services. Of great concern is, of course, the delivery 
of social services in rural areas. 

There is a major need for community organization in rural 
America. Rural people need to organize effectively in order to se- 
cure their own services and to guarantee their own rights. 

However, one must not assume that community organization is 
the only approach needed. There is, it is evident, a major need for 
the basic social services in rural communities. There is nothing 
quite so frustrating for a rural social worker as the fact that there 
are, essentially, few agencies to which he can refer a client. There 
may not be a professionally educated caseworker, psychologist, or 
school guidance counselor within hundreds of miles of the com- 
munity. 

The desperate need for additional services to rural communities 
was recognized over fifteen years ago by a special committee of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. The Assembly was not able to 
secure the funds to so much as develop a plan for alleviating the 
problem.” 

One answer may be found in the development of comprehensive 
community mental health centers in rural areas. It is important 
that they succeed. Of course, they cannot succeed by trying to pro- 
vide professionally educated people to give direct services to each 
person in need. They can succeed, however, by helping educators, 
ministers, volunteers, and other persons to become astute in evalu- 
ating human needs and offering services to meet those needs. 
There are some astounding problems of parent-child conflict, mar- 


12 National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., “Proposed Project on Basic Services 
to Small Communities” (1954; mimeographed). 
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ital disruption, alcoholism, and delinquency in rural communities 
which need service if they are to be overcome. Resources must be 
found to institute those services. 

One of the major difficulties is that the best equipped profes- 
sional people tend to locate in the cities. The social welfare disci- 
plines themselves often describe urban jobs as though they alone 
offered the money and the challenges. And yet, there are abun- 
dant challenges in the rural areas, many of them even more signif- 
icant than those in the cities. 

There is a good bit to be said about the challenges and the re- 
wards of professional service in smaller communities. For one 
thing, a practitioner can see results. It is neither impossible nor 
unlikely for an individual social worker to bring about a major 
change in the life style and social service resources of a given town 
or county. It has been done many times; one individual can 
change the world, provided his world is small enough. This mes- 
sage has to be communicated to the social welfare professionals. 

Joseph Eaton, of the University of Pittsburgh School of Social 
Work, suggests that with proper orientation and with sufficient 
awareness of the problems and rewards involved, many social 
workers in our major cities would choose rural assignments be- 
cause they do not involve intensive supervision and because one 
can be an independent, self-directing worker. 

Dr. Eaton also suggests that young social workers could be en- 
couraged to spend a year or two in the rural areas, since they 
would not be asked to make a lifetime commitment to small-town 
life. His idea is neither unrealistic nor unprecedented. In some 
Latin American countries newly graduated physicians, social 
workers, and nurses are required to serve rural internships before 
they are allowed to settle in the cities. This provides them with 
the confidence to practice their professions, the experience to deal 
with the problems they are supposed to resolve, and provides a 
steady flow of professional assistance to the provincial areas. 

It is unfortunate that the United States, which often acts as 
though it knew how to do everything best, has not planned, in an 


13 Personal letter from Dr. Joseph Eaton to the author. 
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organized way, to meet the needs of rural districts for profession- 
ally qualified service personnel. 

A variety of things can be done, and a few things must be done, 
if rural areas are to obtain the services they need for the purposes 
of simple humanity and for the purposes of communal survival. 

1. The unequal provision of services in rural areas in compari- 
son with that in urban areas is both legally and morally unac- 
ceptable. Means must be found to overcome the deficits in rural 
services. Among the ways suggested by various writers and com- 
missions are: 


(2) Planned programs of rural employment for professionals 
upon completion of their professional educations 

(b) Development of regional teams of specialists who will fre- 
quently and regularly visit each rural area of the United 
States and who can provide necessary emergency services, 


Such teams might require new forms of organization and trans- 
portation, such as flexible staffing, based upon the needs of given 
regions, use of helicopters and other special-purpose vehicles, and 
mobile communications between the vehicles used by the teams 
and the communities they serve. 


(c) Reorientation of related professions for the provision of so- 
cial welfare services in the communities 


These could be agricultural extension agents, ministers, school- 
teachers, and other concerned citizens who serve as major re- 
sources for service in rural communities and who, through proper 
orientation and consultation, could help to overcome many of the 
problems faced in rural areas. 


(d) Community organization efforts to help members of com- 
munities identify and reach solutions to their own problems 
with, perhaps, the assistance of federal funding 


2. The crucial problems of rural America are problems of so- 
cial policy and practices. If the public policies and their applica- 
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tions were correct, many of the problems of rural America would 
be resolved. 

It is clear that enforcemént efforts alone are not the answer. 
They are too expensive, and therefore it is inefficient to use en- 
forcement personnel to guarantee nondiscrimination, operation of 
social service programs along the lines envisioned in the legisla- 
tion creating them, and general administration of programs in the 
spirit in which they are conceived. The actual resolution of prob- 
lems in rural America, when those problems have been resolved, 
resulted not from enforcement per se but from the granting of as- 
sistance to communities which complied with the rules, and tech- 
nical assistance to help them comply. 

In particular, there is a need for more national programs de- 
signed and implemented by technically skilled federal employees 
who would bring these programs to the local areas. Waiting for 
rural areas to develop their own plans and calling upon them to 
assume part of the costs usually lead to delays in the creation of 
desperately needed services. 

In any case, social welfare organizations and individuals must 
avoid the statistical fallacy of assuming that because many people 
live in metropolitan areas, most problems are metropolitan. It has 
been demonstrated that some of the most serious problems in me- 
tropolitan areas are those caused by migration from the rural 
areas. It can also be demonstrated that many millions of Ameri- 
cans live in rural America, and that many millions are likely to re- 
main in rural America. The nation can no longer afford the lux- 
ury of tackling one problem at a time. It must tackle many social 
problems at once because they are all—rural, urban; social, psy- 
chological—interrelated. And it must not exclude from its consid- 
erations the rural population, which is not disappearing and 
which may, given the possibility of certain social and economic de- 
velopments, stabilize or even increase over the next few decades. 


Mothers’ Wages— 
an Alternative Attack on Poverty 


DAVID G. GIL 


Draw RECENT YEARS awareness of poverty, its high 
social and economic costs, and its disastrous consequences for so- 
ciety as a whole, as well as for those directly affected by it, has 
spread throughout the nation. This increasing visibility of poverty 
has given rise to mounting dissatisfaction with the public welfare 
system and especially with the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program (AFDC) which was designed more than thirty 
years ago as one of the nation’s defenses against poverty. In re- 
sponse to the general dissatisfaction with the failure of public wel- 
fare programs to deal adequately with the massive problems of 
poverty, new governmental mechanisms, such as the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the Model Cities program, were estab- 
lished during this decade to attack the structural sources of pov- 
erty, and proposals for new income-maintenance systems were for- 
mulated by economists, social and political scientists, and political 
leaders in and outside the government. These proposals include a 
negative income tax, a guaranteed annual income, children’s al- 
lowance, federal administration of public assistance with nation- 
wide uniform standards, a more comprehensive social security sys- 
tem, and various combinations of these mechanisms. 

The general objective to which the new programs and the new 
proposals aspire is to assure every family and every individual by 
virtue of citizenship, and as a basic civil right, a fair share in the 
affluence of American society which will enable them to live de- 
cently throughout their lives, in spite of potentially adverse effects 
of economic trends and the many risks connected with age, ill- 
health, and physical, emotional, and social handicaps. This objec- 
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tive has been endorsed in recent years by several governmental 
commissions, including the National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress (1966) and the Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare (1966), as well as by business, labor, 
religious, professional, academic, and private groups and by im- 
portant national leaders. 

Unfortunately, however, an analysis of the actual working 
premises of the new antipoverty programs and of various proposed 
new approaches to income maintenance suggests that they are 
bound to fall short of achieving this objective. For implied in 
these programs and proposals seems to be the fallacious assump- 
tion that poverty can be eliminated without thoroughly changing 
the socioeconomic status quo, and without major redistribution of 
national income and wealth. Symbolic of the futility of current 
programs and proposals is the construct of the “official fixed pov- 
erty line,” which the Social Security Administration derived from 
the “emergency food budget” set up by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The emergency food budget allows less than seventy 
cents per day to feed one person. This construct and its derivative, 
the “poverty gap,” serve as official yardsticks for measuring the 
achievements of the war on poverty, and for examining the poten- 
tial effectiveness and efficiency of income-maintenance schemes de- 
signed to bridge the poverty gap. Using this yardstick, government 
statisticians register reductions in the proportion of the popula- 
tion with incomes below this absolute line, while there has been 
no significant change in the relative distribution of national in- 
come and wealth over the past twenty-five years. This lack of prog- 
ress is reflected in the fact that in 1947 the lowest fifth of the pop- 
ulation received 3.5 percent of all money income while the top 
fifth received 45.8 percent and the top 5 percent received 19 per- 
cent. In 1966 the lowest fifth received 3.7 percent, the top fifth, 
43.8 percent. The top 5 percent of the population received 16.8 
percent. 

These considerations suggest that commitment to the elimina- 
tion of poverty requires different premises from those implicit in 
existing programs and proposals. For there simply is no cheap so- 
lution to the problems of poverty. The sooner American society is 
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willing to face up to this fact and to cease evaluating antipoverty 
programs and plans in terms of short-range economic costs rather 
than in terms of long-range social and human benefits, the sooner 
will it move toward real rather than apparent solutions to pov- 
erty. A society which honestly aspires to social justice, and is se- 
rious about eliminating poverty and its disastrous concomitants, 
must be willing to institute a resource distribution system de- 
signed to maximize societal responsibility for the well-being, de- 
velopment, and self-realization of all its citizens, in place of a dis- 
tribution system designed to maximize individual profit and eco- 
nomic self-interest. 

The social policy proposal presented here is based on principles 
of social justice. It involves, therefore, considerable societal trans- 
formation rather than mere incremental modifications. Because of 
this, it is likely to be considered unrealistic by anyone committed 
to the relative preservation of the socioeconomic status quo. It is 
not suggested that the proposal is without shortcomings or that it 
offers a comprehensive solution to all aspects of the poverty phe- 
nomenon. Yet, certain unique, implicit, philosophical premises 
suggest the advisability of introducing it into the national search 
for solutions to poverty. 

The proposed approach may be designated as mothers’ wages, 
and is based on the premise that childbearing and child rearing 
are not merely private and familial functions but are essentially 
societal functions since they assure the continuity and survival of 
society. These functions are usually performed by families as the 
agents of society. But society as a whole, having a very real interest 
in the optimal development of every newly born citizen, must 
share in the responsibility for his rearing and socialization. If this 
is so, then any effort and energy invested and any work performed 
toward this objective constitute important tasks for which society 
should compensate those who carry out these tasks and who are 
therefore obliged to disengage themselves from, or to stay out of, 
the labor market. 

American society tends to be ambiguous in defining the scope of 
parental and societal roles and responsibilities for the rearing of 
children. It would seem, however, quite consistent with nine- 
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teenth- and twentieth-century social and legal developments con- 
cerning the status of children for American society to accept the 
rearing of its next generation as societal function and responsibil- 
ity, and to recognize the right of mothers—and of fathers under 
certain circumstances—to be compensated adequately for their ef- 
forts. Indeed, the unpleasant truth needs to be faced that unless a 
society compensates mothers for their partly voluntary, partly 
forced withdrawal from the labor market, and for their assump- 
tion of the complex tasks of childbearing and rearing, it is ac- 
tually exploiting the biological role of women and their psycho- 
logical tendencies as a basis for the recruitment of “child care 
slave labor.” 

American society has gradually come to accept the responsibil- 
ity for child-rearing tasks and for the socialization function when- 
ever children enter institutionalized settings. No one would any 
longer question the appropriateness and legitimacy of compensat- 
ing teachers, child-care workers, and foster parents for their efforts 
on behalf of children assigned to their care, although, especially 
with regard to foster parents, the compensation is sometimes pro- 
vided reluctantly and is quite often minimal and/or merely sym- 
bolic. 

In view of these considerations, it seems that society should pay 
an appropriate wage to every mother and to every expectant 
mother for as long as her childbearing and child-rearing tasks, by 
choice or by necessity, keep her outside the labor market. Such 
wages should be fixed by federal law and should correspond at 
least to the minimum wage established by the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act. 

A mother’s wage should not vary according to the number of 
her children since it is paid as compensation for staying outside 
the labor market and for investment of total effort in a societal 
function. However, mothers’ wages should be linked with a system 
of adequate direct children’s allowances payable on behalf of all 
minors, to assure a larger income for larger family groups. A 
mother’s wages should vary in relation to the extent to which she 
chooses to participate in the labor market. Thus a mother who un- 
dertook part-time employment or self-employment should receive 
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mothers’ wages on a pro-rated basis. A mother who engaged in 
full-time employment should, however, receive a minimal fixed 
portion of the mothers’ wages, perhaps 10 percent of full wages, to 
compensate for the fact that maternal child rearing involves 
around-the-clock, 365-days-a-year, stand-by responsibilities. 

The age of the children in a mother’s care could be another fac- 
tor in determining wage levels since the time commitment a 
mother must make to child-rearing tasks varies with the age of the 
child. The mother’s investment is largest prior to a child’s enter- 
ing formal, institutional education. From that point on the moth- 
er’s commitment of effort and time decreases gradually, and she 
may, under normal circumstances, no longer be compelled to stay 
completely out of the labor market. 

Since the only criteria for receiving mothers’ wages and deter- 
mining their amount are the status of motherhood or expectant 
motherhood and the extent of a mother’s participation in the 
labor force, all mothers who qualify should be entitled to re- 
ceive the wage. Accordingly, marital status, ownership of property, 
support from husbands, or income from other sources would be 
disregarded in determining a mother’s right to the wage. How- 
ever, since mothers’ wages constitute income, the income tax sys- 
tem would assure the recoupment of progressively larger portions 
of mothers’ wages from mothers in higher income groups. 

Mothers’ wages as proposed here are conceived as an entitle- 
ment related to a specified societal event and context, namely, dis- 
engagement from the labor market because of motherhood or ma- 
ternity. This conceptualization places mothers’ wages within the 
social security model, and the Social Security Administration may 
therefore be an appropriate and economic mechanism to adminis- 
ter this program. To obtain her wage, a mother or expectant 
mother would register her claim at the nearest Social Security of- 
fice, and wages would be paid to her as long as she remained eligi- 
ble. The program would be financed mainly from general revenue 
derived through appropriate progressive modifications of the in- 
come tax system, as well as through raising the base for social secu- 
rity deductions. 

The proposed program raises many complex issues which need 
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to be studied by means of theoretical analysis and actual experi- 
mentation. Of major concern are fiscal and economic aspects of 
the plan and its implications for taxation and income redistribu- 
tion. Of perhaps even greater importance, however, may be some 
of the following issues: 
1. Effects on the structure, function, and functioning of the 
family as a basic unit of society 
2. Effects on the role of men as husbands and fathers 
3. Effects on the status and the self-image of women in the 
family and society 
4. Effects on the social, emotional, intellectual, educational, 
and physical development and maturation of children 
5. Effects on the birth rate 
6. Effects on the place and role of women in the labor market 
and on the structure of the work force 
7. Effects on the price of labor and hence on the entire price 
structure of goods and services 
8. ‘The economic and social long-range costs and benefits of 
the plan 
g. The philosophical and value basis and implications of the 
plan in relation to dominant and other value systems in the 
United States 

10. Public attitudes toward the plan and the political feasibility 

of implementing it 

11. The relationship of the plan to social services. 

Some of these issues are discussed here in a tentative way. 
More reliable answers must await the outcome of systematic re- 
search. It should also be noted that the foregoing list does not 
cover all the issues raised by the plan. 

There are at present under 29 million mothers with children 
under eighteen years of age in the population. If all these mothers 
were entitled to mothers’ wages the annual cost at prevailing min- 
imum wages would be about $135, billion. The 10 million mothers 
now in the work force would be entitled only to a fraction of 
mothers’ wages; if this fraction were set at 10 percent, the program 
costs would be reduced to under $94 billion. Some mothers—and 
no one knows how many—may, of course, withdraw from the labor 
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market once mothers’ wages are instituted, thus increasing the cost 
of the program. Experimentation is needed to gain an understand- 
ing of the response of mothers under a mothers’ wages program so 
that it will be possible to make reliable fiscal predictions. If one 
assumes that half the mothers now working would leave the work 
force, the cost of the program would be under $115 billion. Since 
mothers’ wages would be subject to income taxes and to social se- 
curity taxes, and since mothers could not be claimed as depend- 
ents for tax purposes, at least $25 billion of this amount would be 
recouped, even under present tax rates. The estimated annual net 
cost of the program, would thus be under $go billion, or under 10 
percent of the current gross national product (GNP) of the 
United States. 

Transfer payments of this magnitude involve considerable redis- 
tribution of national income and would, therefore, result in a sig- 
nificant narrowing of the socioeconomic distance between high- 
and low-income groups. The proposed measure would thus have a 
decisive impact not only on absolute poverty but also on relative 
poverty and deprivation. In terms of economic feasibility, there 
seems to be little question that, given the country’s accumulated 
wealth and vast resources, the scheme could be implemented, pro- 
vided social justice and the elimination of poverty are shifted to 
the top of the national priority agenda. According to a recent re- 
port to the Congress by the U. S. Treasury, some $50 billion in 
taxes are not paid annually because of special provisions that 
favor selected interest groups. The armed conflict in Southeast 
Asia absorbs $30 billion a year, and the defense investment of the 
United States amounts to $80 billion. No doubt, then, with cer- 
tain reforms of our inequitable income tax system, involving 
higher tax rates for upper-income groups, as well as some reorder- 
ing of national priorities, transfer payments at the stated level 
would be entirely feasible. The issue is clearly not one of eco- 
nomic feasibility, but of national readiness to invest in social jus- 
tice at a level comparable to, or perhaps in place of, investments 
in some other activities considered to be of national importance. 

It should also be noted that implementation of the plan would 
result in considerable savings in public welfare expenditures. 
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Since mothers’ wages would remove from poverty all mothers with 
children under age eighteen, as well as their children, the AFDC 
program would cease to exist—no doubt a highly desirable by- 
product of any antipoverty measure. This would involve a saving 
of $2.5 billion. Additional savings in other public welfare pro- 
grams will also occur once mothers’ wages are instituted. 

The implications of mothers’ wages transcend, of course, the 
fiscal sphere. It would be quite simple to achieve identical redistri- 
butive effects by means of other income-maintenance schemes, 
such as demogrants, guaranteed income, or negative income taxes. 
However, these mechanisms would not improve the social status of 
women to the same degree. Mothers’ wages are intended to bestow 
social equality upon women by offering them true options con- 
cerning work force participation and child-rearing roles. This 
unique feature is likely to have important consequences for the 
family. Reducing the economic dependence of women is apt to re- 
sult in more meaningful intrafamilial relationships. While some 
marriages may never be contracted, and more marriages may 
break up once mothers’ wages are instituted, those families that do 
stay together may well lead a more harmonious life than the aver- 
age American family does now. Such increased harmony in intra- 
familial relations should have positive effects on the functioning 
of family members in and outside the family. 

The role of men would undergo changes with the introduction 
of mothers’ wages since they would be valued in their families for 
their personal qualities and not primarily as economic providers. 
The role and self-image of women would undergo complementary 
changes since they would no longer be forced into stereotyped sex- 
ual and child-caring roles. They would be real, and equally free, 
partners in a marriage and respected members of society since 
their work would be remunerative and also rewarded with social 
status, in their homes and in the labor market. 

The positive changes in the roles of men and women and in the 
quality of family life would be bound to have correspondingly 
positive effects on the development of their children in all impor- 
tant spheres. Mothers’ wages might set in motion a complex set of 
forces, some stimulating an increase in the birth rate, others coun- 
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teracting such an increase. These forces would probably so bal- 
ance that no marked net change in the birth rate would result. 

The work force participation response of mothers is perhaps 
one of the more crucial aspects of the plan. It is probably a valid 
assumption that mothers would withdraw from jobs which would 
compensate them at levels below, equal to, or slightly above the 
mothers’ wages. It is also more than possible that mothers would 
be reluctant to perform unpleasant jobs unless the compensation 
were considerably higher than the mothers’ wages. These trends 
could result in wage raises and in general improvements of work- 
ing conditions in service occupations and in industrial jobs now 
filled by women. They would also result in more employment for 
men, who would fill some positions vacated by women, as well as 
an accelerated development of automation. Gradual price in- 
creases for certain services and goods could result from the 
changes in the work force and in the price of labor, but increased 
efficiency in production methods would counteract these increases. 

Short-range economic costs of the plan have already been dis- 
cussed. Long-range cash costs are not likely to increase as a propor- 
tion of the GNP, but perhaps are more apt to decrease as the GNP 
increases over time. The long-range benefits of the plan include 
the elimination of major components of poverty, as well as the 
biopsychosocial consequences of the elimination of poverty and 
the strengthening of family harmony. These effects can be trans- 
lated into long-range economic benefits by means of opportunity 
cost calculations. No doubt, the long-range biopsychosocial bene- 
fits, as well as the economic benefits, would be considerable in 
scope. The large initial economic costs of the program can thus be 
viewed as a capital investment which would set in motion a pow- 
erful cycle of comprehensive societal benefits. 

The philosophy and values underlying the mothers’ wages plan 
are at some variance with the dominant system of values in Ameri- 
can society. Among these value differences are an unambiguous 
commitment to the rights of women and to society’s ultimate re- 
sponsibility for all children. These differences, however, are 
merely shifts in emphasis along trends which are by now well es- 
tablished in our culture. 
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Another major value element of the plan, namely, the defini- 
tion of child-rearing within the family as work, constitutes a de- 
parture from the prevailing definition. However, it does not con- 
stitute an absolute innovation since child-rearing, when under- 
taken by mother-substitutes, is defined as work, and individuals 
who perform such tasks are entitled to compensation. Finally, the 
premise that work entitles the worker to material compensation 
and social status is one of the basic tenets of the resource alloca- 
tion system of American society. 

The plan is certainly too new and not sufficiently publicized 
and interpreted to permit an estimate of public attitudes toward 
it. Reactions so far have been encouraging. Some were even enthu- 
siastic, but some were also quite negative. As for the feasibility of 
obtaining political support, it should be noted that mothers’ wages 
would improve the circumstances not only of the poor and the 
near-poor, but also of the working class and of income groups 
below the national mean. In the long run, the plan would benefit 
the entire economy and, therefore, all income groups; in the short 
run, it would increase taxation for higher income groups. Clearly, 
then, the plan is likely to run into opposition if it is promoted in 
the political arena by a coalition of groups who would benefit if it 
were adopted as a federal program. Similar opposition was en- 
countered by every progressive legislative program, such as Social 
Security and Medicare. Such opposition may even be viewed as an 
index of the social significance of a new program; for a program 
which is not opposed by groups interested in the preservation of 
the status quo is likely to be of limited value as an instrument for 
social reform and justice. 

The final item among the issues listed for consideration is the 
relationship of the mothers’ wages plan to social services. It may 
be suggested that a rational, comprehensive, coordinated, effective, 
and efficient system of social services can be developed only after 
the massive income deficiencies of poverty are eliminated. Conse- 
quently, a program of mothers’ wages can become a powerful in- 
strument for establishing the conditions necessary for the develop- 
ment of a first-rate social service system. It should be clear that no 
income-maintenance system can be a substitute for social services 
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just as social services can never be a substitute for an adequate sys- 
tem of income maintenance. Social services and income mainte- 
nance are designed to meet different, though at times interrelated, 
needs; social service systems and income-maintenance systems 
must, therefore, be independent of each other. As for timing, it 
would seem that instituting an income-maintenance system must 
take priority over instituting a social service system, since it may 
not be possible to know a population’s real needs for social serv- 
ices until after its needs for income maintenance are adequately 
met. 

Definite answers to the issues discussed here require systematic 
research; such research has already been initiated. 


An Economic Agency for the Slum 


HAROLD H. WEISSMAN 


eek Scononne DEVELOPMENT” is the latest slogan to which 
many have hitched their hopes for eradicating poverty in the slum. 
Politicians on both the left and the right, social reformers, politi- 
cal scientists, and economists have produced a variety of proposals 
to bolster the slum economy. Borrowing a note from W. C. Fields, 
one observer quipped, “Anything all those people agree on can’t 
be all good.” 

As might be anticipated, neither the left nor the right has 
changed its basic goals. Black capitalism on the right means sim- 
ply business as usual, with black people doing the business. Nev- 
ertheless, given the attitude of the political right of just ten years 
ago, black capitalism represents more of an intellectual shift for 
them than anything that has occurred on the political left. 

The New Left at least views economic development, by and 
large, in the way in which it viewed community action or civil 
rights—as a means of bringing about a social movement to trans- 
form the basic structure of our society. One of the leading young 
economists associated with the New Left puts it thus: 


Economic development must also be linked to political organization. It 
must facilitate the creation of a political instrument through which the 
ghetto can deal with a wider range of institutions that dominate its 
life. . . . The surplus produced by enterprises should be allocated, in 
part, to support political organizations and action programs, rather 
than being wholly plowed back into the business or distributed as per- 
sonal income. 


While one may disagree with any or all of the schemes econom- 
ics must be emphasized; for unless the economic problems of slum 


1 Alan Haber, “Economic Development: ‘Liberation or Liberalism?’ ” New Genera- 
tion, Spring, 1968, pp. 19-20. For critiques of this approach to economic develop- 
ment see Frances Fox Piven, “Community Control: Beyond the Rhetoric,” and 
Oscar Ornati, “A Noble Cop-Out,” New Generation, Fall, 1968, pp. 7-12. 
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dwellers are dealt with, gains scored in health, housing, education, 
and the like will constantly be undercut. Obversely, economic 
gains tend to reduce problems in health, housing, and education.” 
I am concerned here with a model for an agency in the slum that 
will perform three basic economic functions: planning, training, 
and development. While such an agency cannot alone eradicate 
poverty, it can, if effective: 
1. Increase the job skills and per capita income of a significant 
proportion of the population 
2. Expand the number of jobs and increase local entrepre- 
neurship 
3. Lower prices for basic necessities in the local consumer 
market 
4. Provide a voice for the community in governmental decisions 
which affect its economic life. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL RESOURCES 


Social workers usually aim to increase their clients’ personal re- 
sources and personal options. 


Personal resources are generally limited to such things as educational 
attainments, skills, social status and prestige, health, disposable income, 
and exchangeable goods. By contrast social resources, such as schools, li- 
braries, police and fire protection . . . and private establishments such 
as shops, restaurants, and places of employment are shared facilities.® 


An individual, apart from his genetic personal characteristics, 
attributes, and resources, is affected by the social resources avail- 
able to him. His acquisition of a personal resource such as educa- 
tion is influenced by the quality of schools; his acquisition of a 
business, by the availability of capital from banks; his acquisition 
of job skills, by the hiring and training practices of industries. 

It is clear that unless individuals have access to social resources, 


2 For discussion of the reasons for giving priority to economic problems see Har- 
old H. Weissman, “The Economic Development of the Inner City,” in Social Work 
Practice, 1968 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1968), pp. 62-76. For discus- 
sion of the problems involved in setting program priorities in the slum see Jack 
Meltzer and Joyce Whitley, “Social and Physical Planning for the Urban Slum,” 
in Thomas D. Sherrard, ed., Social Welfare and Urban Problems (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1968), pp. 160-85. 

3 Meltzer and Whitley, op. cit., pp. 174-75. 
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their personal resources will suffer. Yet more often than not those 
whose personal resources are limited also suffer from inadequate 
social resources. Thus, a vicious cycle is instituted. Limited per- 
sonal resources beget limited social resources which beget further 
limited personal resources. 

To break this cycle, for males at least, the most important per- 
sonal resource is the ability to earn an income. Yet the normal 
economic forces bear down most heavily on the slum, which has a 
reduced per capita income and an unemployment and subemploy- 
ment rate double that of the city of which it is a part. A social re- 
source is needed to provide the personal resources that will rem- 
edy this situation. This is what an economic agency in the slum 
must accomplish.* 

Training programs as well as economic development programs 
are required. ‘These include job training plus support programs, 
such as educational remediation, employment offices, credit and 
loan services, day care, and so forth. Also needed are industrial de- 
velopment, housing construction and renovation, cooperative en- 
terprises, and assistance for small businesses. 

While none of these programs is new, they differ from existing 
program conceptions in several significant ways. Most important, 
they are predicated on the need for a locally based economic 
agency. Nonlocal agencies or a variety of local agencies could not 
accomplish so much. There are several reasons for this. 

Perhaps the main rationale for a local agency is that the poten- 
tial links between individuals and economic structures and among 
economic structures themselves, both within and between the slum 
and the city, are more easily discernible and amenable to connec- 
tion at the local level. For years, groups have been agitating in the 
slums for better housing. Some has been built. Until recently no 
group has agitated for training programs in the building trades to 
be set up on these housing sites. The linkage had been missed. 
There are adult education classes in many of the public schools in 

4Such an agency could not possibly, no matter how creative or innovative, erad- 
icate poverty from the slum. It cannot substitute for national programs, job creation, 
family allowances. The best estimate of economists is that for every job created 


within the slum, three will have to be created outside it. The plan to be described 
embodies the proposed new structure for Mobilization for Youth, 
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slum areas. How many are related to helping residents pass civil 
service examinations? Another important link has been missed. 
Roads are built to suburban areas where new industries locate, 
but public transportation to these areas is neglected. The poor 
must depend largely on public transport—another link lost. 

Second, the poor live in the slums. The so-called “hard core” 
can best be engaged there.® They are often not so undesirous of 
employment as jobs and programs are inaccessible because of lack 
of public transportation, unrealistic entry requirements, and so 
on. Local programs are potentially more flexible and adaptable. 
Moreover, there is a possibility of overcoming the apathy and fa- 
talism of some of the poor by involving them in locally based eco- 
nomic programs. 

Recent adult job-training programs under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, the JOBS program in conjunction 
with the National Alliance of Businessmen, and the WINS pro- 
gram have had limited success. Insufficient funding, limited oppor- 
tunities for upgrading, strains between business ends and social 
welfare goals, and lack of appreciation of how the slum environ- 
ment itself inhibits enrollment and completion of training pro- 
grams have all combined to lessen the effects of these programs. 
One aid they require is an organizational link in the slum, not 
only for recruitment, but also for translating or pyramiding the 
skills they impart into additional income and resources, tangible 
and intangible, that workers need and desire. For example, a 
man’s work or training will be adversely affected if he knows that 
there is no possibility of moving out of dilapidated housing, if 
there is no possibility of avoiding entangling credit arrangements, 
if there is no possibility of getting further training and education 
that will lead to an even better job or higher pay. 

There is a link between personal resource development and the 

5 “The hard core unemployed, those down-and-out minority group members with- 
out motivation, job skills or steady work records, very largely remain the hard-core 
unemployed ... was the conclusion of business leaders and economists attending 
a recent Harvard conference on Programs to Employ the Disadvantaged. . . . Those 
involved in the slums identify not one but two hard cores, the hard-core worker 


with motivation who is being hired and the hard-core worker without motivation 
who is not.” Washington Bulletin, Social Information Legislation Service, April 14, 


1969, p. 31. 
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development of the local economy. A locally based agency is 
needed to give sustained, systematic attention to these connections. 
The local economy, in toto, is a social resource which affects the 
distribution of personal resources. 


TRAINING AND SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


The scope of such an agency’s programs is one of its important 
and unique features. Two types are included: human resource 
programs and economic development programs. Most important 
of the human resource programs is job training. 

Job training. The importance of job training in highly skilled 
areas deserves emphasis. A good part of the poverty in the slum 
can be traced to changes in our economy. Long-term, dynamic, 
economic growth has been characterized by uneven changes in oc- 
cupations, industries, and regions and differential opportunities 
for different strata of the labor force. This growth, which is a ne- 
cessary condition for increasing per capita income and inducing 
an expanded demand for labor, will strengthen or weaken tenden- 
cies toward chronic poverty of workers depending on the potential 
adaptability of their human resources, such as, education, transfer- 
ability of job skills, and so forth. 

Many poorly endowed European immigrants were able to ad- 
vance from the lowest band of the income distribution curve due 
to the industrial structure which existed at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The large quantity of jobs for unskilled and semiskilled 
labor in the growing manufacturing sector permitted easy entry 
and upgrading through on-the-job training. The basic change 
which then took place in industry, the assembly line, in large 
measure favored the unskilled and the semiskilled. The economic 
growth induced by government expenditures during the Second 
World War also had favorable consequences for those with mini- 
mal skills potential. 

The situation in the 1960s for the low-income worker is charac- 
terized by limited transferability of his skills between occupations 
and the limited degree to which one skill may be substituted for 
another, accompanied by a diminishing need for relatively un- 
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skilled labor. The assembly line helped the low-income worker; 
the computer tends to put him out of business. 

The transfer of job opportunities from manufacturing to service 
industries has also been detrimental to the low-income worker. 
Many service jobs are relatively “dead-end” jobs, while some 
which are not, as in the health field, demand a higher education 
than is required for entry-level manufacturing jobs. There is 
therefore a need for job training and education opportunities to 
compensate for the structural changes in the economy which bear 
down so heavily on those poorly endowed with personal resources. 

The proposed agency would provide training, primarily to 
adult males, in growth industries and occupations.® The best mo- 
tivation for undertaking training is the certainty of an actual job 
at its completion. Some of the training, as in the government-spon- 
sored MA~4 program, could be on the job. Some should be given 
at the agency’s own training sites in the evenings and on week- 
ends, so as not to exclude those who cannot take time from work 
to engage in training, as well as to avoid payment of costly sti- 
pends to trainees. And some could be arranged as part of an agree- 
ment with industries in the area. 

Education. It has been amply demonstrated that both the pri- 
vate and the social returns of education far outweigh its cost. Oc- 
cupations that require only a minimum of skill and training pay 
the lowest weekly wages.? Educational services should be offered 
not only to those enrolled in job-training programs but to anyone 
in the community who desires them. These services, geared to oc- 
cupational upgrading, would include: (1) basic remediation in 
English and mathematics to prepare individuals to enter commer- 
cial job-training programs, such as television repair; (2) cram 
courses to help individuals pass civil service, high school equiva- 
lency, and other examinations; (3) basic English literacy; and 
(4) advanced English and mathematics to assist those who desire 
to enter college. 


6 For a discussion of the need for preference for adult males see Weissman, op. 
cit., pp. 62-68. 

7 Burton Weisbrod, “Education as an Investment in Human Capital,” Journal 
of Political Economy, LXX (1962), 106-23. 
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Employment office. A major task for the proposed agency would 
be to present itself to the community as a place where a person 
could continue to come, and could go back to, as long as he was 
dissatisfied with his occupational situation. The key to achieving 
this image is the ability to give personal consideration to each ap- 
plicant and aggressively to seek him out when he does not come. 

Some people will not immediately desire job training and edu- 
cation. They want and require a job. An agency which seeks to 
project an image such as that described must meet this need to the 
degree possible. In addition, an employment service could be an 
excellent recruitment device for occupational upgrading pro- 
grams. 

Another service that an employment office can perform is locat- 
ing part-time employment for those who wish it. The intent of 
such a program is to offer residents the opportunity of meeting 
emergencies or satisfying their desires for special items. The pur- 
pose is to convey the idea that there is a possibility of getting 
something when one wants it, not when someone is willing to let 
one have it. 

Credit and loan. An important aspect of a credit and loan pro- 
gram is that it can help individuals over emergencies which pre- 
vent them from attending job-upgrading programs. In one loan 
program sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO), over 50 percent of the loans were granted to people faced 
with eviction for nonpayment of rent. It is easy to see how such a 
situation can interfere with job training. A considerable number 
of loans were granted to people needing assistance in paying em- 
ployment agency fees, purchasing necessary work clothing, and for 
subsistence until they received their first pay check.® 

Support services. Although most of the agency’s training and ed- 
ucational activities would be held in the evenings and on week- 
ends, some day care facilities would be necessary. Vocational coun- 
seling and testing would also be available as well as counseling 
groups for those who needed assistance with work habits and atti- 
tudes and who were amenable to participating in such groups. 


8 Emergency Loan Report, (New York: Mobilization for Youth, 1968; mimeo- 
graphed). 
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These services are viewed as ancillary and supportive to the 
agency’s main function of providing the training and employment 
which individuals themselves desire. Vocational counseling or test- 
ing would not be required of anyone. It merely would be avail- 
able, as would casework services, to assist clients with individual 
problems which inhibit their economic mobility. Such services, for 
example, would not be geared to dealing with an applicant’s emo- 
tional problems per se but to dealing with factors, such as eviction 
notices, problems with children, unpaid debts, or emotional diffi- 
culties, that weaken his capacity to complete the job-training pro- 
gram. 

A unique aspect of the operation of the proposed agency is that 
its human resource programs would not simply be open to anyone 
in the community or wholly on the basis of need. Membership 
would be required and would be open to anyone who paid the 
nominal dues and made a commitment to donate a few hours per 
month to the agency. These “service” dues could include: follow- 
up on applicants who have not returned to the agency; participa- 
tion in social action campaigns; custodial services; tutoring; or 
service on the board of directors. Procedures and policies would 
be set by a board selected in the main by the membership. 

This service-for-service principle assumes that tutoring or criti- 
cism from one’s peers has more impact than that received from 
permanent authority figures. It is deemed essential that all partici- 
pants see success as the result of personal and group effort. 

To reinforce this effort, a variety of rewards could accrue to a 
participant in the agency from the economic development pro- 
grams, such as housing, business ownership, and the like. These re- 
wards would be available only to members and earned through 
their activities in the association. They would not be merely given 
or taken for granted. 

Another reason for asking members to participate in the opera- 
tion of the agency is that the program and the image to be pro- 
jected could not be achieved solely through the efforts of a paid 
staff, no matter how much money were available. Participation 
and a sense of individual importance must be developed through: 
(1) providing members an opportunity to set policies and proce- 
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dures; (2) asking members to carry out a variety of necessary tasks 
in operating the agency; (3) assisting members in their business 
pursuits or in working toward entry into a desired employment; 
and (4) providing members with services in a variety of salient 
areas. 


ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT 


The enterprises that the agency would develop would be se- 
lected in accordance with three criteria: Will they increase the 
productivity of the residents? Will they expand the employment 
capacity of the local economy? Can the linkages between personal 
resource development and economic development be made ex- 
plicit? This is especially important. 

A significant factor in our changing dynamic economy which 
works against the poor is the shift of industry to the suburbs. ‘The 
availability in the central city of many public services, the joint 
use of certain resources, low shipping costs, the availability of a 
large pool of manpower with varying skills, and the feasibility of 
large-scale production and distribution have given way to the dis- 
economies of land scarcity, traffic congestion, and the changing 
composition of the labor force. 

Some political decisions and programs have also hurt the cen- 
tral cities and the poor. The most glaring examples are the high- 
way building programs and tax write-offs for certain types of in- 
dustry expansion which often occurs outside the central city. 
Technical advantages in transportation, construction of long-dis- 
tance pipelines, and the extension of coordinated electric power 
grids to suburban areas have also reduced the advantages of po- 
tential manufacturing sites in the central city. 

These changes have served to exacerbate the effects of the 
changing occupational and industrial structure, concentrating the 
social costs of economic growth on those who possess insufficient 
personal resources. ‘These workers tend to concentrate in the cen- 
tral city slums of the large metropolitan areas. These poverty 
areas thus become the repository of those whose ability to function 
has been increasingly impaired by the growth process. A local eco- 
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nomic agency must utilize this process so that it begins to work to 
the benefit of the residents. 

Housing. A variety of laws encourages the organization of non- 
profit housing corporations to build and renovate housing in the 
slums. In addition to providing a vitally needed product for the 
members of the agency, such economic activity could be used to 
set up employment and training programs in the building trades 
and related satellite firms. Another potential linkage is the devel- 
opment of maintenance and management associations operated by 
residents to provide the emergency repairs and upkeep of the new 
and renovated buildings, as well as others. 

Cooperatives. Credit unions and a variety of consumer coopera- 
tives (for food, clothing, drugs) would provide an obvious service 
to members. From the point of view of creating economic links, 
there are also other potentialities for cooperatives. For example, if 
the agency is training men in office machine repair in an area 
where there is a labor shortage, it would be possible to form a 
cooperative business among some of the trainees, should they so 
desire it, rather than simply placing them on a job. 

Industrial development. There has been considerable discussion 
of inducing private industries to locate in the slums, as IBM has 
done in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. It is clear, 
though, that some businesses are much more advantageous for an 
area than others. For example, a firm representing a growth indus- 
try in a city where a labor shortage exists, one which can be ex- 
pected to purchase from local businesses, and one which might en- 
courage other firms to locate nearby, is far preferable to one which 
does not have such potential linkages.° 

One of the common characteristics of slum areas is vacant loft 
space and deteriorating buildings. One function of the economic 
agency would be to develop land for industrial uses or to seek pri- 


9 This concept has been called an “industrial complex approach.” It is one 
where individual projects are connected by forward and backward linkages and 
are mutually supporting. “Forward” linkage means the absorption of the output 
of a project: the first project becomes a supplier to the second project and is 
therefore assured of a market for all of its products. “Backward” linkage means the 
receipt of an input from another project where the first project is supplied by 
the second project. 
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vate sponsors, such as real estate firms, that will undertake renova- 
tion of existing buildings or build industrial parks either as part 
of, or independent from, urban renewal projects. Large firms 
could be brought in and new enterprises, to be owned by local re- 
sidents, encouraged.?° 

One of the values of having a community-sanctioned agency de- 
velop industrial parks and land is the possibility of arranging 
agreements with the locating industries to combine job training 
with their production. This type of venture, called a “greenhouse 
industry,’ can expand the quality of the labor base of the area, as 
well as feed newly trained workers to the broader city labor mar- 
ket. ‘This can be accomplished by a rotation system which over 
time can provide training for some multiple of the required work 
force in such local enterprises; that is, a percentage of the labor 
force would be turned over each year. 

The direct creation of jobs and training in growth sectors by 
local industry is an important way of changing an area’s economic 
base. When a slum neighborhood possesses only marginal employ- 
ment for those locally employed, it often acts as a staging ground 
for mobility only into marginal income areas. Furthermore, the 
presence of large numbers of marginally employed people in one 
neighborhood probably acts as a depressant on occupational aspi- 
rations. 


PLANNING AND ADVOCACY 


Probably the most truthful answer to the familiar question in 
the slum, “What’s happening?” is that nobody knows. The Census 
Bureau admits to a 10 percent undercount of males. Who are 
these missing men and where are they? In what industries are 
local people employed? What is the skill inventory of the labor 
force? Income levels? A planning arm is needed in an economic 


10 This is not to argue that industrial development can be imposed on every 
slum. In some areas, economic constraints such as insufficient space, poor trans- 
portation, and so on, will preclude this. It is misleading to act as if the slum were 
an underdeveloped country. For a discussion of how local industrial development 
corporations might be financed see Gar Alperovitz, “The New Approach to Poverty,” 
New Generation, Fall, 1968, pp. 2-6. 
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agency to maintain a continuous check of employment levels, to 
make or arrange for feasibility, engineering, and architectural 
studies of particular projects, to provide or contract for informa- 
tion on space availability and the legal aspects of industrial and 
commercial development. 

A planning arm is also required for setting program priorities, 
for making contact with outside agencies, insuring coordination of 
agencies in the city government with development goals of the 
community by providing local technical expertise on urban re- 
newal plans, parking and traffic planning, subway construction, 
zoning, municipal services, and the like. 

Many governmental decisions made outside the slum have grave 
economic consequences for its residents. As noted, when high- 
speed arterial highways are built between the central city and the 
suburbs rather than mass transit, the poor suffer economically. 
When government lets contracts to builders and site developers 
and does not insist that the buildings trade unions give up their 
restrictive practices, the poor suffer. 

When requirements for entry-level jobs are pegged at an unreal- 
istic educational level, the poor also suffer. Planning is not 
enough. If there is any lesson to be drawn from the war on pov- 
erty, it is that an economic agency in the slum must advocate and 
agitate to protect the economic interests of its constituents. 

Funding. To finance an agency of the dimensions proposed, a 
variety of funding sources will be required, both public and 
private.11 Some potential public sources, such as those authorized 
under the Small Business Investment Act, provide funds for local 
development corporations as well as for small-business investment 
companies. These have never been adequately utilized in low-in- 
come areas. Negotiations are required to determine the problems 
and potentialities of such funding sources. 

Some public grants are not sufficient for adequate expansion of 
promising program ideas. For example, OEO’s grants for urban 


11 For a discussion of the way in which the fiscal and monetary resources of 
local government can be used to prime economic development see Dunbar S. 
McLaurin, Ghetto Economic Development and Industrialization Plan (New York: 
Human Resources Administration, 1968). 
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cooperatives provide mainly money for staff and very little for the 
purchase of inventories. Priyate funds are needed to supplement 
these grants. 

A great number of private groups, both of a business and a wel- 
fare nature, have expressed interest in making money available 
for investment in ghetto areas, as well as providing equipment for 
training. Discussions, consultations, and mutual planning are re- 
quired. 

Structure of the agency. The problems of cementing the tie be- 
tween the chronically poor and new job opportunities created 
through local economic development and other programs require 
the support of the community through existing groups and 
through the establishment of new groups. The mustering of this 
support will require innumerable community meetings as well as 
sophisticated knowledge of the kind of community participation 
which will forward the agency’s ability to achieve its ends. 

In addition, the precise type and function of the agency’s board 
as well as its relationship to the various program components must 
be carefully planned. The technical and legal ramifications of set- 
ting up an industrial development corporation or a small-business 
development corporation as part of an agency will require con- 
siderable study. 

Only experience can tell what type of community participation 
can further effective implementation of the agency’s economic 
goals. It was apparent that to many in the poverty program the 
question of participation was supraordinate to any other question. 
Far more important than the question of whether a program to 
train the unemployed actually trained them was the question of 
who participated in shaping the program. 

To those who would argue that the poor must be politicized to 
gain control over social resources, a counterargument is that the 
best way to politicize the poor is to raise their economic level. 
Study after study shows that the poorest members of society do not 
involve themselves in political action. Therefore, where strain ex- 
ists among goals, economic ends must take precedence over social 
and political ends. 

Operations research, ‘The effectiveness of an economic agency in 
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the slum will partially depend on its capacity to maintain a system 
of monitoring economic trends and patterns in its area. Research 
and planning are required to determine how best to get this infor- 
mation and the kinds of staff required as well as to determine 
what results would be considered as acceptable proof of success 
or failure. Ornati highlights the importance of the latter: 


It is difficult to say whether such plans for neighborhood rehabilitation 
would in fact succeed. Certainly the knowledge of the urban economist 
is not enough to forecast their outcome. . . . What deserves particular 
study is the policy assumption specifically or implicitly presented by 
advocates of neighborhood based anti-poverty actions, that the cost- 
yield ratios of such ventures are higher than those of city-wide 
activities. . . . There is little doubt that urban economists concerned 
with poverty will learn much by studying pilot neighborhood rehabili- 
tation projects.1? 


An economic agency in the slum would provide a voice for the 
slum, to protect it against arbitrary and capricious decisions made 
far from its boundaries which wreck economic havoc on its resi- 
dents. Its basic aim would be to increase the real income of these 
residents. Such an agency would encourage, where feasible, the de- 
velopment of the local economy to assist the employment and en- 
trepreneurial potential of residents. When one considers that no 
agency is now providing these functions in anything but a haphaz- 
ard manner, it is small wonder that the slum, which has always 
been something of an economic appendix, is showing clear signs of 
bursting."® 

12 Oscar Ornati, “Poverty in the Cities,” in Harvey S. Perloff and Lowden Mingo, 
eds., Issues in Urban Economics (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1968), p. 359. 

13 Many of the economic conceptions in this paper are drawn from memoranda 


prepared by Jerome Joffe and from discussions with other staff members of Mo- 
bilization for Youth. 
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